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HE LEADING CHARACTERISTIC 
that it was the whole country’s Congressj^ / T kv Cpu^ 
been got tojrether with some diffioultv hy /fhp ije^TtipM 


of 


difficulty hy /fhp' *jg;^rtipl^ fi' a fe"‘ 
ing reformers, and included less than one »U'^ ‘ "" " jodn? ad ed 
thinkers belonging to the most prominent Irodtioai acuity. 

’The Congress of 188(5 may be said to have grown, alai^st fl|^o||b^usl}', out of 


the unanimous resolve of thft educated and senu-<u|iioi^d 
the Empire, to take a decisive step towards the ' 

enfranchisement to which they have come, of late yo^ifd^ .to i 

tancey 


i;jhoiit 


that 'poi* 
much iinpor- 

[rl ec^rly in the 


amn, and it very soon becaine apparent ^lyi. tb». C<f destined 

le, in maii^‘ essential •respects, a :: ! 



^ though 

[ttafiCied v >■ speak as 
fs iu/ thb good 
or ' jf^eral, to 
(1, simud|^f»H.|i(sly, to 

»«'-e.ond 




^'/'PidieM ha"|‘''«lii;>mrau- 


In all the more advanced jirovinces acfclc|i 
•autumn 
’ to be 

The delegates or reprtiscutatives who , thef 

representatives of the highest culture of th.i ^ 

to the'w’ants and wislics of the nation, yet ' as 

cause, uncommissioned, as a rule, by ai y CQBi;(titcH3a;ci< 
appear on»(iieir behalf. V;;ry early it to ^ 

all those most ihtercsted in the renewed jiiovOKheittf ' 
this was requisite, a\id that the gentlemen fJrilO 
Congress ongjit to receive some public auP’iorijiaidiiih frOlii'| ^ 
nities (or leading member^^f those latter) ^vhtMn they*i«pi?:^ Accord” 

ingly, as the time of the Congress tlryw arj the lead|i^'’-AWOCTfttjt/riK at all the 
more important^towns and cities prooeedltl iCK. rilipCt deW^‘'^^» ^.Wiat jmhlie 
meetings, cmhrJcing all classes of tlip conv Who ^.ivo m any way Interested 

in the matter, wen; also held, almost tlin/ igjiOtirt the r(.q)resenta- 

w'ore designated. , * ' vw'" f ^ 

It has not been possible to collect the cloctA>psi', but a 

sufficient number of notices of these, glcJiiie^ffiteltt, di^rent'UO^idencies 

and provinces, have been plahed (ui r<!coitl i J hOW: jroughly 

and systematically this new feature in th'- 

Another point, tlmt grew to he goo er- 11^ that ^hei^presenta- 

tives ought to be macle aware, bef()rcha;t(;i,|ai 'gut^cta Ul^jf to come 

under discussion at the Congress, and tO '5^^k^h;j' pb!’;advarK;e 




the views thereon of their constituencies. '^v i . 

Accordingly, printed suggestions as (0 th* - 

Congress were issued from several of th.v pjrdiS|^.;'®hd. dyealatol to all the 
others. The first w^^s issued from Calcutta 0 

subject first took a tangible i[orm), ainf is ApjK-udi^ 1 fjl *s sutfi- 

ciently indicating the nature of these prelliiiliiifeat^^ Unfortunate .dmirable 
as the idea was, the necessary machinery Congiess 
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(^mmitteeif, Resolution XIII of 1886) did not exist for carrying it out in its 
mtegrity, arid a considerable proportion of the delegates never saw, or even it they 
saw, never |pro[)erly considered, in consultation with their constituents, these 
important papers of suggestions, which constituted the foundation stones of the 
8uhse(j[uent Oboigressional deliberations. Still, although not as fully circulated 
as they shoul^l have been, a majority of the delegates came “ forewarned and' 
forearmed,” anj'l even this was a great advance on the procedure of the previous 
3|j‘ar. » » 

1 But the gl-eatcst advance lay, perhaps, in the total change in tho character 
of tB<j CongreJi. In the previous j ear [wople had to l)C pressed and entreated 
to come ; to tht^ late Congress cvcr}’bo(Iy wanted to come of their own accord. 
The first Congriiss was ciV-ated by the labour of a few who had to nurse carefully 
the young plant\; the second Congress burst into vigorous growth on its own 
account, with a \ luxuriance that demanded careful pruning. From some pro- 
vinces double, or Wre than double, the numbers actually delegated would have 
Imhui sent, but for yiter-provincial communications as to the numbers other ])ro- 
vinces contemplatal sending, and remonstrances against one jiroviuee swamping 
the others. I ^ , > * 

P'or the first clngress therdt^vi^ no enthusiasm until after it was over and its 
results had been an^unced (though then indivd the entii’C country endors'd those 
results and warmly ^proved the new dcjiarture) ; but, in regard to the :econd 
Congress, the greateil enthusiasm prevailed, eR|K‘cially (hroughout Bengal. Bengal 
alone could have furnshed a thousand delegates, anfl not only did a great many 
more people desire to Utend than could {lossibly have been admit tel, but hundreds, 
certainly, of ^Hjrsons ('^mie say over a thousand) came down from distant parts 
of the country merely 'o see tlw^Assemhiagc' ; and wdien at the close of the first 
meeting at the I'own Rdl, ■pdicre the delegates were almost stifled in* a crowil of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 look>rs-on, it was decided to hold suhseipicnt meetings elsewhere, 
w lien; real business mig^t he possible, the gra\est dissatisfaction was expressed 
by the Indian public auJ the proposed arrangements had to ue subsequently 
modified. 

Nor was this all : tat many places, largo crowds accompanied the delegates 
to the ships or railway sta,ions on their departure for the Congress, giving them 
ovation#, ■» as if they were greafi^ conituerors 'returning laden with the spoils of 
victory, rather than fiumile soldiers, departing to t>hare in one of the little 
preliminaf'y bkirmibhes of Ireedom’s great battle. Ferliaps they Jiruly felt that 
that buttle — 

Once begun 

Beq bathed from wearied sire to sou, 

Tlio’ lafiied oft, 18 ever won • 

and that the feeble advanced ^lard wliom they were sending forth to make that 
beginning, more lacked iheii^upport and more truly (lestrved their gratitude, 
than woiftd the laurel-crownci victors of a later time. 

Bi»t, perhaps, the best evidnujc of the* widespread enthusiasm that pervaded 
the country is to he gathered fron a study of the list of ^the delegates (Appen- 
dix I), together with only “ a snail'll scale map ” of tliis vast empire. 
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When we reflect that (excluding the people of Calcutta, and those with* 
comparatively easy reach of the capital) 300 men left their homes, many of them 
men who had scarcely ever before crossed the boundaries of the districts in which 
they w^ere horn, to make long journeys (in the case of nearly 30 of then^, 
exceeding 2,000 miles in length) into, to th(fm, unknown provinces, inhabited’iT)}’ 
])opulations si)eaking unknown languages ; that the average distance travelled tO 
the Congress by each of these 300 gentlemen (by no means as a rule over rich) 
was no less than 903 miles ; that high caste Brahmins, from Madras, boldly 
ventured on and crossed those dark waters so full of nameless dread and solenmitv* 
to most of them, we may begin to realize a little the growing strength ofi the ' 
idea, of Avhich this late National Congress was the embodiment. 

Altogether about 500 gentlemen wer<'. elected ej|her at public meetings, or 
by Societies, Associations and* Sahhas (Litcmry, Political, Agricultural and the 
like), reprcjscnting each of them considerahh! (and some of them rcry large) 
bodies of intelligent, if not, according to European notions, fully educated, 
])ersons. Deaths — deaths of near relatives (which in the case of Hindus prevent 
a ])articipatioii for from ten ‘to thirty days in such an undertaking)— sickness, 

' urgent privaU; afliiirs or professional calls, and accidents of travel, somewhat 
thinned th^ imml)ers, aljd only about 440 aciihally attended tlie Meetings of the 
Congress. \}\ Ap[)cndix I Avill be found a list, as complete as circumstances 
have* j)ennitte(l us to compile, of 434 of these, but some four or five gentlemen, 
it is ‘believed, left Calcutta Avithout recording their names, or depositing any 
credentials of their delegateship, aa'Iiosg names, from Avant of the necessary 
])articulait!^liavc eonse(|Ueptly been omitted. 

These nunilwrs, hoAvcn’cr, by no means rej)resent the real delil)erative 
strengih of the Ass'Cmhl}', since, besides ^tliesc delegates, a considerable nuinW of 
more or less finiiuMAt nAonihers of the C(n*erninenV Services visited (’alcutta at the 
lime of* the Coiii^rcss ;*«nd, although takifig no piwt in the Public .l’ro<*(!<^dings, 
privately atlbrdctl the delegates of Iheir oAvn provinces advice at many of those 
friendly infornwil consultations, at which much of the real AAwk of -itbe Congress 
was practically drsjKjsed of. , • 

. ^ Taking, hoAvcAaii’, the list as it stands, the geographical completeness of the 
representation Avill he fl])j)jj.reiit at a glance. Not only Avfel’e all the presidencies, 
provinces and natural sub-diA’isions of the cc^itntry, Madras, the Deccan, the ' 
Konkan, Guzerat, yindh, the Punjab, Oudh, the* N. W. Provinces, Kotiilkhand, 
the Central Provinces, Behar, Assam, LoAver Bengal, Chot:) Nagporc |ind Orissa, 
represented by natives of these territorial divisions, but most of the smaller 
sub-divisions included* in these provinces Avere equally represented by people 
belonging to them. , 

h'rom Madras, A\d)cro* the rcjjresentative system received great attention, 
delegates were sent from alfnost cve.ry single district, and duly constituted 
representatives appeared from Madras city, from Berhampur, Vizagapatam, 
Bimlipatam, Rajamundfy, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Gudiveda, Nellore, Ongole, 
Bellary, Gooty,* ApaJitpore, Penukondah, Kumool, Walajanaggas^ Chittore, 
Chingleput, Combaconum, .Mayaveram, Cuddalore, ^oimbatore, CalHSut, and 
Raichore. From the Iwmkan. delegates came from Bombay and Bassein ; from' 
the Deccan, from Sangli, Poona, Sattara, and Belgaum ; from Guzerat, from* 
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Ahmedabad, Surat> Broach, Vira<^ura, Nariad and Baroda ; and from Sindh from 
Sukkur, Kotri, Hyderabad, and Kurrachee. From the I’unjab, Lahore, Amritsur, 
Ambala, Gurdaspur, and Dehra Ismail Khan sent delegates ; from the N. W. 
Provinces, Allahabad, Ballia, Tajpore (Bijnorc), Ghaxipur, Agra, Mynpooree, 
Benares, Almora, Mirzapnr, Aligarh, Farukhabad, Meerut, Kankhal (Hurdwar), 
Azimgarh, Basti and Muradabad were represented. Oudh furnished contingents 
from Lucknow, IJnao, I'artabgarh, Barabanki and Fyzabad, and tlie Central 
Provinces from Nagpur, Khan^wa, Jubbulporc and Hosliungabad. Every district 
Vf Behar furnished its quota, and representatives came from Patna, Bankipore, 
Behi|r, Shahabad, Doornraon, (’hupra, Gya, Mozufferpore and Bhagulpore. The 
^ist m tlie places represented in Lower Bengal is almost a list of all the districts, 
Cbota Nagpore sent delcjsj^ates from Hazaribagb, Ranchi and Purulia ; Orissa from 
Balasorc ; and Assam from 4Sylhet, Cachar, Shillong, Nowgong and Debrugarh. 

Limited as the munlier was (and had it not been limited probably two 
thousand, instead of five hundred delegates, would have been elected) it is not 
easy to conceive a more coyil'lete representation from a merely geographical point 
of view than the Congress prclvided. ’ , « 

Taking the populations of tli# British portions only, of tha presidencies 
and jirovinces represented, the total may be stated in round numbers at IMG 
millions, and the -131 delegates (excluding three from places in J^ativc States) 
were therefore in the ratio of per inillimi of the population. But this iratio, 
as Avill be seen, was not maintained in the several provinces. 


Presidency or Province. 


Maflrag 

Bonilmy ... ... • 

Punjab 

IKorth* Western Provinces and Oudh 
Central Provinot^ 

Beni^al 

Assam ••• «*• 


Number ^ 

lV)f)nlatio» in 

millftins of 

Dcliij^atcs. 

terri- 


toriea only. 

47 

31 

ih 

17 

17 

1 3 

74 

: 14 

8 

h) 

230 

to 

8 

• b 


No great objectioff need be taken to the figures} of* Madras, Assam or the 
North-Western Provinces and Oii^h, though the delegates from these were less 
numerous ‘than they should have been ; but the two backward provinces, the 
Punjab an^ the Central Provinces, were inadequately represented, while Bombay, 
always zealous to be to the front, and wdth three strong centre’s of political 
activity, Poona, Bombay and Surat, was, perhaps, over-represented, and Bengal 
(to large portions of which tlie place of syssemblage was temptingly near) was 
very decidedly so. 

But in order to realize how fairly catholic, on thd whole, the representation was, 
and on the other hand to distinguish clearly the points in winch it was defective, 
it is necessary to analyse more closely the composition of the Assemblage. 
IJnfortunatKy the list of representatives, as explained in thp final footnote to 
Appendix I, is by no means complete in regard to those particulars of station, 
profession and 'the like, so essential to a really exlymstiv® analysis ; and only a 
‘little additional information has been obtained since this list was published. 
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Nevertheless the fiicts available are quite sufficient to enable us to form a faiAy 
correct idea of the composition of the Congress as a whole. 

The first thing that strikes one, in going through the list, is the entire absence 
of the old aristocracy, the so-called natural leaders of the people, and who, were 
they capable of understanding their own interests, would have been foremost 
in this movement. Several more or less distinguished gentlemen, like Sirdar 
Uttam Singh, Nawab Reza Ali Khan, Ilaja llampal Sing, Maharajah Sir 
Jotendro Mohun Tagore, Kajah Rajeudra NaraAi Deb, Maharaj Kumar Nil- 
krishna, Nawab Grholam Rubbani and otliers, graced the Congress with their* 
presence ; but of the hundreds of the old hereditary aristocracy, wlio are still'to be 
found scattered over the whole countr}’, not one leading member was to be found 
amongst the delegates. The, reason is obvious; th^policy of the Government 
has excluded these gentlemen persistently from all positions worthy of their rank, 
whether in the army or in the civil administration of the country, and they have 
consequently, as a rule, cntirel}’ lost the desire, if not'the capacity, for personally 
exerting themselves or taking any direct active interest in public affairs. 

• Tho next pofnt that attracts attention is the absence of the shop-kec]nng 
’ class. Thb British rnle has been oalled rtic Hunya’s Raj. Shop-keepers by 
millions swarm over every part of tbe country, many of them rich, most of them 
fairlf well-to-do, yet only one single man of this class Avas to be found in the 
ranks? of the delegates. The higher commercial classiss, bankers, merchants, were 
fairly rcpi’osentcd ; hut petty money -lemlci’s and shop-keepers were conspicuous 
by their . nhseuce. In the first place, these classes are, broadly speaking, grossly 
i<>TK)rant an<1 ffntirely immersed in their own jiersoiiul concerns ; and in the 
second jducc they, iialiirally enough, do qot care for any change in a form of 
Government, Avhich, while it prevents others friim robbing them, furnishes, in its 
system of civil jurisprud«;jice, ample facilities to f^u’ euriehiug ihcinselras! 

Lastly, the ryots and cultivating. classes were insufficiently represented ; five 
ryots came . as, rc])rescntatives, and six other .gentlemen came as the elected 
representatives, of different R'jipts'. Associations, and over and above this from 
several parts of the country, the Dwican, Madras and Lower Rengal, came 
representatives, knowmehampions of the ryot, and, in ' their own parts of the 
country, trusted Unci looked iip to by those ; hu^, for all this, considering the vast 
magnitude of the class and of tlie aggregate “interests involved, ifrtinnot he 
denied that the cultivating classes Avere inadequately represented. ^ 

For this 'of course there were two ob\dous reasons: The first is that the 
great bulk of the ryots, intelligent Avorthy men as so many of tliem are, have 
as yet but a very imperfect knoAvlecjge of political matters. A great number of 
them realize that the times jirc somehow out of joint, but they have not learnt 
to rise from particular instai.oes to generalizations, and they neither understand 
exactly Avhat is Avron^ nor liaA’c they, as a class, any clear and definite ideas as 
to what could, or ought,* to be done to lighten somewhat their lot in life. To 
educate the intelligent members of the cultivating classes (and these an^immensely 
more numerous than those who have hot dealt directly Avith them stfppose) in 
all such matters, is one of* our most pressing duties. In some comparativel)’^ 
limited tracts the work has already been undertaken, but it has to be extended* 
to all parts of the country, and persevered in for tears, before we can hope^to 
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sie this, the most important of all classes, fitly and fairly represented in our 
Councils. 

The second reason is the comparative poverty of the class, which must always 
debar all, but a very few, of them from themselves making long journeys to 
attend Such gatherings, though not, of course, from electing others, more favoured 
by fortune, to represent their views and wishes at these. 

Excluding then the old aristocracy and the shop-keepers and petty money- 
lenders, who were in no way ifepresented, and tlio cultivating classes who were 
' inadequately represented, all other imjiortant classes and interests were satisfacto- 
rily fopresented. It may be thouglit that the artizans too were left somewhat 
out in the cold, as no^ artizan appeared as a delegate ; but under British 
rule the old artizan cl^ss has almost disappeared ; skilled artizans, of 
the modern type, are few in number and form as yet but a comparatively 
small class, and wheie at all numerous have begun to join and arc members 
of People’s and other Associations which did send representatives, so that 
thus far it cannot be said that they were inadequately represented. Doubtless, 
as technical education gains "^ground and India develops, as all hope it gradually 
may, into a manufacturing countrj^ this class will require and obfain more 
direct re 2 Jresentation. 

The higher landed interests were well represented, usl about -ISO of the 
delegates were talukdars, zemindars, or landed proi^rictors of one kind or another. 

The legal profession, as in the English House of Commons, mustered very 
strong, since no leas than 16(5 delegates belonged to it. But in this large 
number are included not only barristers, solicitors, attorneys,' vaqiuls dnd pleaders, 
but also retired judges, and amongst the vaqnils and pleaders several are 
gentlemen who, although they have qualified, do not practise, but are landholders, 
editors of newspapers, principals .of colleges and thq like, so that some deduc- 
tion has to be made from the gross total ' given above if the real strength of 
thedegal profession in the Congress is to be gauged. None the less the legal 
profession is the one [xath to distinction, position and 'wealth (outside 
Government service) open to Indians of ’abiKty and moderate means, and so, 
everywhere, a majority of the cleverest men, who arc unable to secure or un- 
willing to take Government service, enter the legal, profession ; and as the bulk 
of the ablest and cleverest mt/i in the whole country, outside the Government 
sendees, appeared at this late Congress, necessarily the lawyers were strong in it. 

It is curious to note, as illustrating the stimulus afforded by high education 
to rational conceptions of individual and national rights and to political aspira- 
tions generally, that more than one-fourth of the delegates were graduates, mostly 
of Indian Universities, but a few of European ones, and one or two of both. 

Of course the Indian Press was well rejjresented, some forty editors, 
sub-editors and proprietors of newspapers appearing as delegates. Amongst the 
pai)ers so represented may be mentioned the “ Hindu,” thq." Andhra Prakasika,” 
the “ Crescent” and the “ Kerala Patrika” (all of the Madras Presidency) ; the 
“Indu Prakash,” the “Dhyan Prakash,” the “ Journal of tlje Sai'vajanik Sabha,” 
the “Gfijerati,” “ Sindh Sudhar” and “Sindh Times” (of the Bombay Presidency) ; 
the “ Tribune” and “ Kohinoor” (of the Punjab) ;,the “ Prayag Sumachar,”, the 
“Naseem Agra,” the “ Sitara Hind,” the “ Miratul Hind,” the “Hindustani,” the 
“.Rozana Akhbar,” the “ Indian Union ” and the “ Indian Courier ” (of the N. W. 
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Provinces and Oudh) ; and the “ Behar Herald ” and “ Indian Chronicle," ^ho 
“ Hindu Patriot,” the “ Bengali,” the “ Mirror,” the “ Suravi,” the “ Sar 
Sudhanidhi,” the “ Bharatbasi,” the “ Sanjivani,” the “ Reis and Rayyet,” the 
“ Indian Nation,” the “ Amrita Bazar Patrika,” the “ Alunedi ” and the “ Christian 
Herald,” all of Bengal. 

There were two dozen of principals, professors and masters of Indian 
Schools and Colleges, but as yet the great bulk of those engaged in the work of 
higher education are Government servants, and lieifce did not appear as delegates. 

Then there were some twenty merchants, nearly the same number of bankers, 
sixteen medical men, a small group of mill-owners, manufacturers, tea and 
indigo planters, a couple of contractors, a single engineer and three ministers 
and missionaries. ^ ^ 

About 70 of the delegates Avere presidentsif vice-presidents or elected 
members of the Municipalities in which they reside, and some 30 held similar 
positions in tlieir local district or sub-dmsional Boaials, 

We had not inanj' members of the Govcrnor-Cftnerars or local Legislative 
Councils, because until ({iiitc of late years the* gentlemen selected for these 
responsflde positions were, as a rule, hardly uj) to the intellectual standard required 
for delegates. But a great improvement ifas taken place in these matters in 
recejit tim<cs, and. avc were able to show seven “ llonorablcs” second in ability 
to none of their colleagues at the Congress. 

Only fifteen Honor, ary and Presidency Magistrates apjAcar in the list, though 
there Avere two or three more who, though not recorded as such, hold, it is believed, 
one or o£lt(*r of thesg otfi«es. But even if aa’O s.ay 20, this is an extraordinarily 
small n^jinlxT, considering the multitude of these dignitaries spread all over the 
country, and the fact that so many of the slelegatcs were liir better qualified for this 
position tluwA the bulk of those gentlemen Avho occupy it in the mofussil. Theex- 
jdanatibn, however, is simple. As a broadVule, gefltlpmen arc created Honorary 
Magistrates on the recommondatidnsi of local officials, ^nd also as a broad rule 
these local officials recommend genttemen for the post, not on account oT any 
special qualifications thcrefm', but because they arc Avell-to-do, and study 
, obsequiously the Av^shes of the district authorities in all they say and do. Of 
course this was not a class likely to* furnish many delegates, when the impression 
preA’ailed that the European officials, as a l?ody, Avere hostile to the Congress. 
It is to be hoped that this impression Avas an Erroneous one, and certainly His 
Excellency the A^iceroy set the example of maintaining a most kindly attitude 
towards the Assemblage, but, Avell or ill-founded, the impression 'avus almost 
uniA’crsal, and it must* be taken into consideration when estimating the earnest- 
ness Avhich animated the delegates. It was not merely the loss of time, the 
expense, the discomforts of the long journey that had to be fiiccd, but the fact, 
as so many of the delegates from the mofussil believed, that from the day they 
started for the Congress they would be marked men, and their names recorded 
in the blackest of the district official’s black books. 

We have .said nothing yet of religious distinctions, because/we consider 
that it is a commuAity of temporal interests and not of spiritual convections that 
qualify men to represent each other in the vast majorify of political (jiuestions. We 
hold that, their general interests in this country being identical, Hindus, Christiang, 
Mahomedans and Parsees may, as fitly as membersiof their respective communities,. 
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rejkesenteacb other in the discussion of public secular affairs. We contend that, as 
regards the universal feeling that the people of India are not altogether getting &ir 
play under the existing form of the administration, and as regards the equally 
universal desire for a reform in this latter, the aspirations of every loyal, honest and 
educated man, no matter what his creed, so long as he be an Indian, must be identical 
on all general principles. There will be differences of opinion as to details, but 
these differences will hinge, not on differences of creed, but on differences in 
social position, profession, occupation, and the like. As regards the great general 
•outlines of the leading reforms at which these Congresses aim, and Avith which 
alone they pretend to deal, there can be no difference of opinion between good 
and capable Indians (be their creed wdiat it may) arising out of, or in any way 
ilependent on, religious diff irences. 

Therefore wc utterly deprecate the introduction of any religious sentiment, 
or any reference to gentlemen’s religious beliefs into political movements of the 
nature of these C’ohgresses,* and on the present occasion should have considered 
it sufficient merely to record that Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Christians, 
Brahmos and Parsoes, took part in the Conference. 

But unfortunately an effort has been made to detract from the national 
character of the late assemblage, by pointing out that numerically, according to 
the proj)ortiou observable in the population, the Mahomedans Avere inadeciuatcly 
represented ; Avhich is just as if the nationality of the House of Commons in 
England were denied, because it contained a smaller proj»ortion than the popula- 
tion of Great Britain as a whole, of Methodists or Homan Catholics. Of course 
ns every one knows, even in Ireland, Avhere the religious .intagonism of. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics far exceeds that anywhere o.visting in India , between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, a Protestant . like Mr. Parnell represents a Catholic 
constituency. 

The objection raised’ is of course frivolous in the extfeme, but let us see 
what it amounts to. In tjie population of India as a whole, the Mahomedans 
constitute less than one-fifth,* but out of our 19G millions, 44 millions, or exactly 
Viths are Mahomedans, so that if the exact arithinetical proportion were maintained, 
a thing no sane man could ever dream of in an assemblage constituted to deal 
with secular matters only, 97 (and a fraction) of our 431 delegates should have 
been Mahomedans, Avhercas asra fact only 33 of the representatives were 
Mussulmeri. Now, considering hoAV very backward as regards education the great 
hulk of thq Mahomedans arc in the present day, and the consequent apathy to all 
large jwlitical questions that characterizes them, this comparatively small number 
of Mahoraedan delegates might have been accepted as the* natural result of the 
present lack of higher educationt amonggt our Mahomedan brethren. But in 
reality a special cause operated to restrain the Mahomedans of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, whence many representatives weve expected, from joining the 
Congress. 

Three prominent Calcutta Mahomedans, two of them the leaders of the only 
■ local MahoB;edan Associations of any note, under son^c misapprehepsion, into which 

- ■ ■■ .■ 1 - ■ ■ ■ ■ . ,11- . ^ _ • • • y ' ~ ^ i ' ' ''j ■■••I * I .mi.i |ii 

• PlowdfRi tays 1,974 in every 10,000. 

t Bengttl aluoe contaius 2'2out of the 44 milliona of Mahomoduna inhabiting the Provinces which the Ooagrete was 
Ruppoced to n^present. In Bengal, of males of 10 years and upwiirda only 0 6 per pent* in the case of Mahomedaoa 
^ are persons engaged in the learned professions and in literature, art and soicnoe/' while in the case of the Hindus no 
' ^ess than 1-78 per cent, were so engaged. Unfortunately these details Were not worked out At the Census in any other 
Province (V, Inimn JSmpiref Csmm, 1881, 7. 374, 375), 
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it is too late now to enquire, saw fit at the last iiiomcnt to declare publicly against 
the Congress, to which they were pleased to prefer what one of them styled a 
policy of confidence in the Government,” and no time being left for threshing out 
the question, the Mahomedans of Calcutta and its neigiibourhood, not knowing 
what might lie behind these manifestos, almost as a body abstained from taking 
part in the movement. 

This short-sighted action has not commended itself to the Mahomedans of 
India as a body.* Mahomedan speakers at the Congress, one after the otlicr,f from 
Dacca, Patna, Lucknow and otI>er centres, denounced it as unjustifiable and un- 
patriotic, and declared that where they camc.from Mahomedans and Hindus ever 
worked, in all such matters, shoulder to shoulder, and were too wise not to un- 
derstand that their interests, whore the political enfranchisement of the country 
was concerned, were identical. Even in Calcutta itself, a certain reaction has 
taken place, and some, at any* rate, of the Mahometjttns feel and admit that a 
mistake has been made. 

The matter was of no importance and need not havp been noticed but 
for the absurd prominence given to it by some of the Anglo-Indian journals, 
who vainly jsought to attach to it a gmyc political significance. Having, however, 
• noticed ^t, it may be well, before disiyissing the subject, to (juote from his 
annual acfdrt^ss to the Positivists,, what ‘Mr. IT. J. S. Cotton, one of the 
clearest-sighted of tlu; Europ(!an officials in India, has felt constrained to say 
on the subject. He says (not being of course aware of the real circumstances, 
and jtidging only as a spectator) : — 

•' The National Congresses, (he .second of which has just concluded its session in 
Calcutta, visible .symbols of (his uuinistakable toiideuey towards nationality. Tins 
meetings of tliis Congress, while tie.*}- are distinctly political in character, have been marked 


* Takf*, for ithHuiKic, th«* .spaoch of Sh(*ikh Koza Ilosmtiu (a pontlftniaa who is not to ix^ (Miurounded witli 
Nawab Uoza Ali Kliaii)* tho Ih’osidtjnt of tlit^ Hifa-i-am fthe most important .\ssr)f‘iation in llppor Indin), on tho 
occa.sion of tluf vdsit, on tht;ir tour throu|^li tUe N. W. Troviuccs, 9f certain of tho Madras dologatos, a low 
days after the cTose of the Oonuresa. « 

CJcntleraon,-' I thank-you lieaftily for haviiii? fhkon the trouble to ^•orne t(< this r'ity aft'ir your recent 
delil)orntiona jTt nalcutta. 1 widooinf; you, f^onttemon of Ikdlary, fmm tin? botlom of my heart to this iinrient 
capital. If political Oougresse.s are not likely, some Ano^Io-I ndian frifetnls alleiLfc, to end in anythiun; 
^reat, they have «)one ho mindi at least, that, to-d.ajf wo find the noltiliry and ^jentry of Luekno\^^ wel- 
eomint; the inhabitnulH of other parts of the country. {(-Itrerji.) (.Jentlemeii, I have read in the pa|>er9 
that, pome, apparency very narrow minded mqji, (tall this Ctuiffress a Hindu (k>nj/resM. Dut 1 will not rii* 
Hurae my Heat to-day without denying •this unfounded allegation. (67ire7V.) I do not think that tha 
Mahomedans, who hav(i kept aloof, am all absolutely devoid of reason, but it Reem.s to me that their 

mct\pnH have rather been the result of prejudice and 8elfiahne.ss than of principle and reason. (Loud 
cheer»,) It is a calumny to ^say that Mahometans have no Hympatliy with this great national movement. 
In every community there arc S(|rue. ij^entlemeii (jf fault-finding tendencies, and when these gentlemen 
found that th(»y h.a‘l no 'other way of justifying their conduct, they took upon themselves to misrepresent 
the objects of tho Congress. Tint, as in evei^ other case, twfth prevailed, and all attempts to discredit 
the promoters of tl»e good movement liave been laid bare, {f^hrers.) 1 tell yon, gentlerm^R 4iere present, 
that the Mahomedans have full sympathy v ith the Congress. If need wore, I could take upon myself to 
furuisli the .signatures of .50, 0(H) Mahomedans {hmd rhem'x) in support of iijv assertion. In the by-gone 
days of Mahomedan power, though the great sections of the Indian community differed in vespret of re- 
ligion and enstoms^^ the Hindus never lacked in their fidelity towards the ruling powers ; and. in return, 
the Mahomedans took them int(i their confidence, and gave them a share in th (3 administration of 
their country, (//mr, henr.^ In my opinion no country can prosper in which tliere is not a 

national unity. Wc may differ in rcligons vdows, but in our aspiration I hold that wo are one. 

We have a common goal before us ; and in oviny other respeci, we are, in reality, one nation. [Loud 
eheers.') When, unfortunately,* there is any fnintne or jdague or misfortune among us, there is no 
distinction made between the varicius communities. So, in re.spect of laws, should they all be treated 
alike. I do not think thosr gentlemen wise who say that thorc is no necessity for a 

Conference of this kind, inasmuch oa ihe Government will themselves consider our needs, and grant us 
all wc desire and ought to receive. 1 never knew any Government -inking any people into its con- 
fidence unless the latter showed that they were tit for bucIi a distinction ; and I should like to know what 
better way exists for provinf our fitness than the holding of Oongresses and Conferences? [Cheers.) This 

national demonstration has showif, to a great extent, the moderation of our demands. It has clearly shown that 
these demands are not tho demands of a handful of interested and self-seeking agitators- Nobody can 
raise any question as the representative character of the meeting, which numbered among its delegate, 

the greatest and best of otir. p.atriot8— men who ay not for doing away with law and ord(^r, but who arfr 
actuated by the purest of principleA. In honoring such saen all Hindus and Mahomedans oughtsto be^ and 
1 believe, are united. [Long and continued cheers,) • 

t Vide the detailed l^eport af thei Proccodings, i>ages 61, 105, 106, 107, 100. 
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by order and sobriety, by 6rmne$s and persistence. The meetings at the Town Ifa/i^ 
of which I was myself an eye-witness, are among the most remarkable assemblages ever 
galkiered together in this or any country. The ablest and most competent representatives 
from all the provinces in India have taken part in the discussions. The prospect opened 
out to us is in the highest degree satisfactory. The only incident that clouds our hopes 
is the unwise reluctance which the Mahomedans of Bengal have shown in co-operating 
with their Hindu brethren in the movement. It appears, indeed, to be limited to the 
Mahomedans of Bengal, and not to be shared in by their co-religionists of North-Western, 
Western, Central and Southern India But in any case it is unwise on their part to stand 
aloof, and I can only hope that their reluctance, which under all the circumstances of the 
case, historic and otherwise, is perhitps not unnatural, may yield to time. Hindus and Maho- 
tnedans, Parsees and Sikhs, Armenians and Eurasians, are all Indians alike with their 
home in India, and it is both their interest and their duty, suppressing as far as possible all 
differences and personal jealousies, to combine and work together in the same fold, and in 
the same direction, and with^,^e one object of their own national advancement.” 

Pearly in September a Committee to arrange for the reception and entertainment 
of the 250 delegates expected from Nortlicrn, Western and Soiitliern India, was 
established at Calcaita unden the presidency of Sir dotendro Mohiin Tagore. It is 
an understanding that, while delegates from any part of the province in which a 
Congress may be held, make their own arrangements for tlieir sojourn thereat, the 
delegates from otlier provinces shall he, during the Congress, the guests of the 
province where the assemblage is held 

A good deal of money had therefore to be raised, tlie Maharajahs of ’Ooocli Behar, 
Durbangalj, Ilutwa and Dumraon, Sir Jotendro Moliun Tagore and other leading 
gentlemen of the British Indian Association, the Venera hh^ Debendro Nath Tagore 
and many other distinguished members of our community heading the list with great 
liberality, and several large houses (Mr. W. C. Bonnerjed aiid Baboc) Il'em Chunder 
Cossain giving up their fine houses amongst others for the purpose) had to he sc- 
oured* for the accom^nodation of the exjiected delegates. The work of receiving and 
entertaining so large a body of guests l)elonging to so mpny differenV. castes and 
creeds was necessarily very arduous. Many helped in 'one way or another, or 
success would have been impossible, but t;hel)ulk of the actual labour practically 
devolved on three gentlemen, Messrs. J. (iliosal, Girija Bhusan^Mookerjee, and 
Kumud Chunder Mookerjee, whose unwearying asiftduity and tlioughtful kindness 
have been gracefully and gratefully acknowledged by all our visitors. 

Great stress was laid in the circular issued in March 1885,f to which these 
Congresses owe their origin, on the expediency of a// the delegates living together 
throughout the Congress week ; partly to enable them to become personally well 
acquainted ^with each otlier, and thus cement the union between the most earnest 
reformers of all parts of the Empire, and partly to sccurq ample opportunities for 
the thorough threshing out of all important questions in friendly, informal com- 
mittees, prior to their formal considcratioi3-at the public sittings of the Congress. 
The number ol these public sittings, owing to the shortness of the holidays, during 
which alone the Congress can be held, and the huge distances so many of the de- 
legates must always have to travel, are necessarily limited to three or four, and 
it was felt that these could never suffice to dispose satisfactorily of the great 
subjects thai^ w^ould be sure, yearly, to demand the attention of the 'Congress, unless 


• All the houses so occupied were in Park Street and close to one another, 
t See page 4 of the Report of the Proceedings of the PxMT Indian National Congress. 
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they were thoroughly worked out beforehand, in infonjial consultations of far longer 
duration than could be allotted to any formal public sitting. From the first the id^ 
in regard to these public sittings has always been that they should do little more 
than formally and publicly record the conclusions arrived at “ in committee,” and 
set forth authoritatively the more important of the grounds on which these conclu- 
sions were based. 

At the first Congress at Bombay, this idea was thoroughly worked 
up to, but at the late Congress, in Calcutta, local circumstances prevented, 
to some extent, a strict adherence to this system, ^engal sent some 230 delegates* 
and the majority of these were scattered here*an(l there over tlu; imtn mse area of , 
this great capital and its widely extending suburbs (incluiling Howrah, &c). 
It was impossible for these gentlemen, as a body, both to attend at the 
public sittings and also span I the rest of the day, thej^ mornings and evenings, 
at the guest houses, at one or other of which (they ^'Ceing close togcth(w) con- 
sultations and discussions were going on from sunrise till late at night, joined 
in sometimis by rainy, somJtirnis by few, sometime:^ carried on in provincial 
groups, sometiuiis by the leading spirits only of several such groups. For- 
tunately Mc'wr.s. Auaiida Molutn l>o.se and Surendra N^ath Batmerjee managed 
.to get to’gether, elsewhere!, inform.il comu>ittec,s of over a hundred of the Bengal 
dcle'Oites, a’tfertaiu theinvie\v.s and Ci.)i»i:nimi(Ate them to, and discuss them on 
behalf of tlnyr provjuclal colleagues with, the leaders of some of the other pro- 
vincial groups at the guest houses. But it must be conceded, wc fear, that after 
makin<>' all allowances, nearly ouc-fourth of the delegates never had the oppor- 
tunity of disciis,sing the rainy important subjects disposed of by the Congress, 
either dir^cjtjy or thjongh tho.se who knew and shared their views, with their 
colleagues of aflicr provinces, until they met at the public sittings, which were 
no more favourable; than is the Ilouse^of Commons, to the calm arguing out of 
individual vie*ws. This acknowledged defect in* the ]»i’actieal working of our 

late Congress will, it is hoped and holiewed, Be. remedied at all subsequent ones. 

• * • * 

The delegates began to arrive on the 2.’)th of De^emlxT, and on the 2Gth 

several of the Bengal leaders, and one or two of th(! most distingnishiid of the 
delegates of mdst of the other provinces, met at the rooms of the British Indian 
Association, and talked over certain draft resolutions, which had been prepared 
in consultation with certajn of the dele.gates wlio had arrived, mainly on the 
lines of the “ suggestions ” already circulated, to serve as a preliminar}’^ basis for 
discussion. Some of these resolutions wore modified, others were addefi,* and the 
result ’vas the establishment of a somewhat more definit.'' series of proposals to 
place in the hands of the now fast arriving delegates. These proposals again 
were modified and addeil to day by day, as they were discussed and criticised at 
the friendly conferences already referred to, and some again were further altered 
at the public sittings ; bu^ it is needless now to say more about these, as a com- 
plete summary of all the resolviuons, as finally passed, will be found at the close 
of this introductory notice. 

The first public sitting of the Congress took place on Monday, the 27th, at 
the Town Hall.. IJespite the enormous size of the hall, it wa.s /verywhere 
crowded to excess ; but, as was remarked by one of the Anglo-Indian papers — * 


• The Daily News, December 28th, 1886. 
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“ The utmost unanimity, enthusiasm, and sympathy prevailed among all present, num- 
l^ng some 2,000* or more, representing all classes of the community in India, from the four 
points of the compass.” 

No one who witnessed tliis vast gatliering, one of the greatest ever known 
in Calcutta, will ever forget it. To not a few, in startling contrast with the 
present scene, arose a remembrance of another vast gathering of representative 
men from all parts of the Empire — the Delhi Assemblage. But how diflFerent the 
two scenes ! There, crowds of Princes, girt with all the glamour of martial 
glory, the blare of trumpets, the thunder of artillery — there, the richest robes that 
the looms of Asia and Europe could evolve, a blaze of jewels, countless and 
'jmceless, set in a gorgeous amphitheatre here only the ringing, heart-wrung 
cheer,s of honest citizen.M, soberlji clad, amid the squalid surroundings of a dingy, 
harn-lilce hall. There, tip rcpre.sentatives dragged together, grumbling, h}' an 
Im|H;rial ukase, licre .sport.,aneously hurrying uj) from the most distant provinces 
in eager mutual rivalry in the good work. There the object of the gathering, 
the celebration of an addition to the titlo-s of our fJracious Sovereign, here 
the inauguvation of a new era and the public assertion of the claims of two 
hundred millions oJ' that Sovereign’s subjects, to some, nt least, of those ng;hts nnd 

privilege's wliieli arc the iudefcasiblc birthright of every " free-born British 
citizen. I , • ' 

Posterity will lightly put aside all remembrance of Delhi’s somewhat 
theatrical tahJeaii, but will dwell with ever-increasing reverence, as the year.^ roll 
by, on the record of this great Congre6.s, as marking a distinct step in the. pro- 
gress of a mighty, though still infant, nationality. 

Preparatory to the election of a pre.sulent, the wor^d-known archeologist and 
.scholar. Dr. Rajendralala Mittra, was unanimously voted to the Chair. In 
a long and able specchf Dr. Mittra cordially welcomed the asscmlded delegates 
in the name of the citizens of Calcutta ; ft had been, he said, the di’eam of his life 
that the scattered units ol' his race might some; day re-ijliite, and that instead of 
living merely as individuals they might some day grow to live as a nation, and 
he bclield in this Congre.ss* the da\yn of that letter and happier ^tlay for India. 
He vindicated the Congress from the fooli.sh .attempts that had been made to fix 
upon it charges, of indicating a distrust of the (Government, or of seeking to force 
its hand, and rebuked those who for selfish ends had endeavoured, though vainly, 
to mar the success of the gathering. He insisted bn the reconstitution and. 
reformation, of the Legislative feouncils as the most important of all the 
subjects to which the Congress could direct its attention, dwelt upon 
the notorious incapacity of too large a proportion of the selected . Indian Mem- 
bers of these Councils, showed that already in the past the Government itself 
had made two distinct steps in advance in its system of enacting laws, and that 
there could pot possibly therefore now he "anything dislPyal or unbecoming in 
urging Government to make, now that the country was fully rii)e for it, yet a 
further reform in that system. 

“ At present,” he said — 

“ Wc W';>.ut only one step forward : for nomination by the authorities, nomination in 
any. case of an irresponsible character, we want eleytion by those wliom the elected are 

♦ As subsequent calculations have shown fully 3,000 not 2,000 persons must have been present. 

t This anti ail the other speeches will be found reported at length in the detailed report of the proceeding** 
•f the Congress, injta pages 47-50. * 
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tiO represent. This is the priiniu*y object of oar agrtation with regard to the Legishitive 
Oouncils. Let the representatives be oleotod. Let the system be whatever the Govern^ 
meat in its wisdom may think proper, but let the policy be a policy of representation, and 
let there be a sufficient number of representatives to make the feelings and wants of 
the people fully hoard by the Government We live, not under a National Government, 
but under a foreign bureaucracy ; our foreign rulers are foreigners by birth, religion, 
language, habits, by everything that divides humanity into different sections. They ^cannot 
possibly dive into our hearts ; they cannot ascertain our wants, our feelings, our aspirations. 
They may try their best, and I have no reason to doubt that many of our Gf)vernors have 
tried hard to ascertain our feelings and our wants ; bijt owing to their peculiar pexsition, 
they have failed to ascertain them. Therefore, what W(i want is to have a sufficient , 
number of men to represent the people, each bringing his quota of knowledge of the 
rcc^uircments of a particular section of the community.” 

He went on to insist on the concession to such /dected councillors of the 
right of interpellation, and aTter glancing at the 1» ublic Service Commission 
e,oncl\ided by urging moderation, alike in speeches and in proiccts, and calling 

on the assembly to elect a President. ^ 

This speech w'as received throughout, as it deserved to be, With gJ’eat 

;ip})laiisc, ai«l the .enthusiasm * of the meeting grew more and more marked 
.when the* great landed proprietor Babod Joykinsen Mookerjee rose to pro^wse 
the llon’Vde. Dadabhai Naorojl as l^resident. Baboo Joykissen bad ever bad 
the reputation of being a strict landlord, a man of great ability and 
independence of character, but a tj'pical Conservative, and that he, an old 
man, blind and trembling with age, should have come forth from his 
retirement to liead and encourage this new liberal movement was a sign of 
the changed * times in whicli we arc living that could not escape even 
the dullest-wifted of the spectators. The Anglo-Indian papers had been 
crying down the Congress as a group of Tladical schoolboys and needy political 
adventurers, ajid here was the* Nestor of the Bengal Conservatives, Iteside whose 
broad aeVes^ many ducal •heritage sinkrs into ])ettiness, supported by the million- 
aires of India’s metropolis, Baboos Dobrga Charan LawV duddoo ball MulUck 
and many othefs, actually foremost in this demonstration, that British rule 
and British edmJation have, thus*far,Viohly performed the task allotted to them 
by Providence, and hpve wakened in a slumbering people the instinct of 
nationality and the aspimtion for political enfranchisement. 

No wonder that the old man’s trembling fotm and feeble accents were greeted 
with a tempest of cheers, or that (to anticipate) when later at the close of the 
Presideni's inaugural address, he concluded a second short speech — 

“ Standing as I do, *006 of the few remaining links between the old India 
of the past and the new India of to-day, I can scarcely hoi)e to see or enjoy 
the fruit of those labours on which this Congress and the nation it represents 
is entering, but I am glad* to have lived to see this new departure, and if an 
old man’s sympathy and good wishes can aid or encourage you in the noble work 
you are undertaking, I tan say from the bottom of my heart that that sympathy 
and those good wishes are already yours. Be wise, be moderate rad above 
all , be persevering, aftid the success th^tyou Will^ihen deserve will assuredly bb 
yours”— no-Tvonder,- we say, that the enthusiasm of the tast crowd rose to a pitch 
never before witnessed, it is believed, even ih that hall. of a thousand meetings. 

1 ) 
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’ To return : The Nawab Reza Ali Rhan, Bahadur, of Lucknow, speaking in 
Urdu, seconded* Baboo’ Joykissen’s nomination of Mr. Dadabha! as President^ 
and proceeded indignantly and eloquently to deny that the Mahoinedans were hold- 
ing aloof from, or lacked sympathy with, the Congress, concluding his speech amidst 
vociferous cheering with the following words : “ The Association that has done 

us the' honour of deputing us is largely composed of leading Mahomedans, 
Nawabs, Wasekadars, Political Pensioners, and scions of the once Royal House of 
Oudh, and I assure you that our Association and my brother Mahomedans, 
generally, of Oudh, will utteify repudiate and condemn any unworthy attempt to 
' create dissensions in our ranks by unfounded statements as to our supposed want 
of sympathy with the present movement. Hindus or Mahomedans, Parsees or 
Sikhs, we are one pcopje now, whatever our ancestoi's six or eight hundred 
years ago may have H^en, and our public ^terests are indivisible and 
identical. Gentlemen, I pray you disregard any such slanders ; we Maho- 
modans (at least such of us as can think at all) think just as all thinking Hindus 
do on tliese public questions, and believe me when I say that you will ever find 
us side by side with you in every legal constitutional endeavour to raise the 
political status of the people of our common home and countri'.” 

Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Barr^ter-at-Law, briefly , rendered >n .English the 
purport of this eloquent sjKiech, and on his own behalf emphatically 'deniedf the 
existence of any want of sympathy with the National Reform Party o« the 
part of the Mahomedans of Upper India. 

Mr. Dadabhai’s election as President having then been carried by acclama- 
tion, that gentleman took the chair, and then rising addressed the meej;ing. 

ThankingJ the delegates for the honor done him, he dwelt upon tlie 
immense importance of the assemblage, pointed out how impracticable any such 
representative and all class-and-creed- embracing meeting Avould have been under 
««// previous reijiine, Hindu or Mahoiqcdan, and at^^lserted tliat it was under 
P>ritish rule, and British ^”ule alone, that suj;h'a national gathering was possible. 
He 'dwelt upon the many and great bld5?sings for which India^is indebted to 
British rule, and ridiculed the idea of an i^ssemblage, every member of which 
vividly realized the greatness of those blessings, harbouring any purpose inimical 
to that rule, and showed that (however irresponsible perspns might misrepresent 
the case) our rulers here and in ^England do appreciate and rely on our loyalty 
and common sense, and neither-** resent, nor take alarm at, our growing political 
activity. Then referring to the Jubilee year, and spfiaking, amidst rapturous 
applause, in terms of the most affectionate devotion to our Gracious Queen- 
Empress, he proceeded to vindicate the Congress from 'the reproaches hurled at 
it from certain quarters, for not including in its discussions questions of Social 
Reform. He pointed out that these rdproaches were" absolutely groundless; 
that tliere were times and places for everything • that the Congress was a 
political body met together to represent to our rulers our political aspirations, 
and that you might as well blame the House of CommOhs for not discussing 
the abstrqwr problems of metaphysics as this Congress for imt discussing social 
problems. He went on to show that, composed as the Congress was of men 

' • yide pnge 61 . " ' 

t deUiled Bepoit. page 6i« « 

• t nif# detailed lUport, page 



of all castes and creeds, it tras simply impossible for it to pretend to handife 
such topics. 

“ How,” he said, “ can this gathering of all classes discuss the Social 
Reforms needed in each individual class ? What do any of us know of the 
internal home-life, of the traditions, customs, feelings, prejudices of any class 
but his ow'n ? How could a cosmopolitan gathering like this discuss *to any 
purpose the reforms needed in any one class ? Only the members, of that class 
can cflTectively deal with the reforms therein needed. A National Congress 
must confine itself to questions in which the tfctire nation lias a direct jiartici- 
pation, and it must leave the adjustracni of Social Reforms, and other classt 
questions, to class Congresses. But it does not follow because this National 
Political body, as such, does not presume to discuss ^Social Reforms, that the 
delegates hei’e present are nqt just as deeply, nay, in many cases far more deeply, 
interested in those questions, than in those political questions which we do 
discuss, or that those several commimities, which these delegates represent, 
are not doing their utmost to solve those complicated *problems on which hinge the 
practical introduction of those reforms. Any man ivho has eyes and ears open 
must knouTwhat struggles, towards higher and better things, are going on in every 
community . ^ And if could not be othe^dse with the noble education w'c are 
receiving.* Once you* begin to thfnk about your own actions, your duties and 
resppnsibilftics to yourself, your neighbour and your nation, you cannot avoid 
looking round and discerning much that is w'rong amongst you. And wo know, 
as a fact, that each community is now doing'its best according to it.s lights and 
thcprogi’oss that it has made in education. The Mahomedans know liow much Ls 
l)cing don*(r by jwrsoss oftheir community to push on the education their brethren 
so much need ; the Hindus are every iv here doing what they can to reform those 
social institutions which they think • require improvement. There is not a 
single community, here represented, of wdiich *the best and ablest men do not 
feel that pinch lia.*; to be done to i mprbve the social,* moral and religious status 
of their brethren, and in which, M.-* ^ a fact, tlwy aro not striving to efieej; gra- 
dually those ileedful improvements ; but thesd are essentially matters too delicate 
I'or a stranger's handling — martter.> which must be left to the guidance of those 
. who alone fully understand theni in all their bearings, and which are wholly 
unsuited to discussion* in ^n ^assemblage like this, in which men of all classes, 

creeds and castes are intermingled^.” • 

. *• • • 

He then glanced at the resolutions passed at the first Congress and showed 
that some prqgress had been made. 

“ We should therofote,” he said, “ iiersevere, having confidence in the conscience 
of England and resting assured that the Engli.5h nation will grudge no sacrifice 
to prove the sincerity of their desire to do whatever is just and right.” 

He deprecated any distnfst of Lord Dufferin’s intentions (which he believed 
to be in the highest degree noble, and in sympathy with our aspirations), or of the 
results of the Public Service Commission. 

Recalling the*noble words of the Act of 1883 
“ That nrt Native of the ‘siwd territories (India) nnr ‘any natural-born subject of fiUk 
Majesty, resident tberein’shall, by reason only of bis rdUgiou, place of birth, descent, colour 


Utterpa'^a , 



or ^y;of them, be disabled from hcdd^g any |)laoe, office, or employittsal; ^ader this sftid 
Company.” (Act 3 and 4 TTiu. 4, c. 85, a. 87} he said ; — 

“ We do not, we could not, ask for more than this, end all we have to press 
upon the Commission and Government is, that they -should now honestly grant 
us in practice here, what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years rago, when 
we, our^telves, were too little enlightened even to ask for it.” 

He went on to refer to the proclamation of 1858, granted of free grace in tihe 
hour of triamph which we should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna 
CAarto, ’’which he did not repeat, “ for it is engraven on all your hearts,” and which 
embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of all that we can desire here* 
afW.” “ We had only,” he said, “ to go before the Goyernmant, and the Commission 
now sitting, and repsit that proclam.itiou and say that all we loant is only what 
has already been granted terns in set terms by that proclamation, and that all we 
now ask for is, that the great and generous concessions therein made to us, in 
words, shall now actually be made ours by deeds.” 

He touched lightly on the question of representative institutions so fully dealt 
with by Dr. Mittra, only insi.sting that they had become necessary as much, or 
more, in the interests of our rulers themselves, as in those of their subjects. Then 
he referred to the groat poverty of our immense population, which lie .contended 
no longer could be, or was, denied by competent authorities, and pointed out that 
if a proper system of representation was granted to us, we shonld l>e jh a position 
to bring about the necessary remedies for this most terrible of all evils, the poverty 
of the masses, 

'** All the benefits,” he said, “ that we have derived from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if after all -the country is 
to continue sinking deeper and deeper into this abyss of destitution.” “ It has 
become,” he went on a little later to say, “ the right as well as the duty of this Con- 
gress to set forth its convictions, both as to this widespread destitution pnd the 
primary steps needful for it? alleviation. Nothing is more doat to the heart of 
England, and 1 speak from, actual knowledge, than India’s welfare ; and if we only 
sjieak out loud enough and persistently enough to reach that busy heart, we shall 
not sjieak in vain.” Then with a caution as to moderation he resumed his seat. 
Throughout, the speech was interrupted, at thp clo.se of almost every period, by 
the most enthasiastic cheers, showing how thoroughly the speaker’s words were 
going home ,fo the hearts, not only >,f his brother delegates, but of the vast crowd 
of educated listeners that thronged every portion of the great Hall. 

Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjee, as already noticed, then made* second brief 
speech.* And after a large number of telegrams of sympathy and congratulation 
from all parts of the Empire (Appendix IV) had been laid on the table and one -from 
the Miiliomedans of Hyderabad read, a vote''of thanks to tlie Chair was proposed 
by Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore and responded to by the entire meeting, 
ivhfch, rhsing, gave a prolonged succession of ch^rs for the Queen -Empress, 
and also cheers for the Viceroy, and then tfeparated. 

In the evening a large party was given at the Tow’n Hall to welcome the 
delegates. It ivas largely attendfed and infelnded many df thte ableri; and most 
t^tiuguished meipbevs -of the Indian community . but although invitalions 

' *■ >7 oI d<WU«U ItelioiC 
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li»d been sent to the majority of the leading otBcial and non-official Europeans, 
only Messrs- H. L. Harrison, H. J. S. Cotton, J. Wilson, and at most a dozen 
more or less well known gentlemen graejed the party witli their presence. The ap- 
|)arent want of sympathy exhibited by the bulk of the Europeans of Calcutta (so 
(Cerent to what is the case at Bombay) with the noble efibrts now being made 
by the Indian community to sc'cure, by constitutional means, their political 
enfranchisement — efforts which cannot but earn tlie respect and support of 
every true British heart, uncontaminated by the traditions of the despotic 
system under which we here live, — is greatly to be regretted, though, perhaps — 
tlie ordinary run of men being so entirely the creatures of their environment as 
they are — scarcely to be wondered at. * 

The Congress re-assembled the next day (28th December, 188G) at the 
Rooms of the British Indian Association. • 

The transaction of real business in the To\Vh Hall, where the delegates 
were pressed in, on all sides, by a crowd of some 2,500 deeply sympathising 
listeners, seemed impossible. With such huge nu|nl)ers in a bare stone-walled 
hall, even the involuntary movenreuts and mutual wliispcrings of the audience 
produced a dull ^continuous ‘111101 like that of waves on a shingly heacli, while 
every mftment, when any. sentiment they approved caught tiicir ears, and often 
apparently , m sheer exuberance of sympathy, their applause rolled through the 
hall, literacy droAvuing everything. TJiis might do for an inaugural meeting 
Avilh* a short-hand writer sitting at the speaker’s feet, but for anything approach- 
ing to real discussion it was not to be thought of. Hence it had been 
decide<l, at the close of the first meeting, to hold the next at sonu' plimo AAdiere 
only a liibtUid uumbej.’ of spectators (as in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House 
of Commons)* could accoiAunodate themselves. Again, tlu; only other hall avail- 
able, that of the British Indian Association, barely afforded spacte in the body 
of the hall, for the delegates, packed Avith » closeness that set all sanitary 
laAvs at'defiance, and it Avas simply im|)ossible to make room for any tahb* at 
which the many reporters for the. Press could sit,\ excc))! in the sidt> juissage 
to which the public were admitted, a ‘place quite unsuited to their purposes, 
and so only ‘one reporter, % bj^st short-hand writer available, was admitted, 
.wlio was placed at Jhe President’s small table, touching which, all round, the 
delegates, as elsewhcre.in the hall, AA^ere closely crowded. 

These seem ’trivial details to notice, biut on the one hand the local Indian 
public were a good deal dissatisfied at bcin^ deprived of W'hat *t}K*y looked 
upon a* their legitimate share in the proceedings, an.l on the other some of 
the leading Anglo-Indian noAvspapers seized upon the occasion to declare 
that the Congress was* sitting with closed doors ; that it was alraid to have its 
sayings and doings made public and the like ; whereas, throughout, the meetings 
were open to the public,, and as many admitted as could find standing room, 
and every word spoken was.bcing recorded, so far as one short-hand Avriter 
(who did his work extremely well) could succeed in accomplishing this. 

The first business? taken up wa.s a resolution wliereby the Congress offered 
“its dutiful and. loyal congratulations” te) Her Majesty “on the fipproaching 
completion of the first hajf centui^' of her niemorable, beneficent apd glorlotw 
reign,” and heaxtUy' wished W “ uumy* WMy.more, and happy, years^ of rule 
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over the great British Empire.” The unmistakably genuine enthusiasm and 
delight with which this motion v/as received and carried, and the prolonged and 
resounding cheers for the Queen-Empress with which the announcement of this 
latter fact by the President was greeted, indicated at the very outset those 
strong feelings of loyalty to, and love for, our Sovereign which pervaded the 
■entire proceedings from first to last. 

The next resolution touched upon that most momentous question, — which, 
in the present day, agitates the minds of all thinking men in India — the growing 
imjx)verishmcnt of the popi^ation. It set forth the deep sympathy and 
grave apprehension with which the Cdngress regarded this sad fact; and, while 
acknowledging that the Government was not overlooking the matter and was con- 
templating certain palliative measures, recorded the fixed conviction of the country 
that one of the most im|wrtant practical steps that could be taken towards the 
amelioration of the condition of the people was the introduction of representative 
institutions. 

A long and very Interesting discussion ensued ; no single delegate 

doubted or questioned in any way the fact of the extreme poverty of the masses ; 

delegate after delegate from every single province and sirb-proVince of the 

Emi>ire testified to the great destitution which prevailed amongfit, the lower 

classes in their own portions of the country. A few, a very few,* contended 

that there was no sufficient evidence that this poverty was at ’‘the present 

time incrcasin(], and desired to omit this word from the resolution,, but 

this view was scouted by the assembly, and the amendment reject, ed by an 

•overwhelming majority. But there were an appreciable number who desired 

to set forth other reforms as practical steps towards the ameljorfi^ion of the 

condition of the people, which should be taken in conjunction with the rntroduc- 

tion of representative institutions. ' . 

* 

One of these was a permanent settlement, but the qjroposal was negatived; 
not because there were jiiot a large numlxir present who favoured such 
a settlement, but becaus,e most of tliesa understood that this and all special 
Remedies were beside the purpose of the re.solution, which insisted on a 
change in the form of the administration as the only measure which would render 
it possible for the country to insist, effectively, on the* application of all the 
various remedies necessary. . » , 

For .the same reason an amendment, proposing that the wider employment 
of the natives of India and the encouragement of indigenous trade and manufac- 
tures, be included along with the introduction of representative, institutions as 
jnjportant steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the people, was 
rejected by a large majority. The whole discussion deserves perusal, but certain 
iof the remarks of some of the speakers may be specially referred to here. The 
proposer, Mr. Edulji Watcha, after glancing at the cohdition of the peasantry in 
the various Presidencies, said :* “ Thus on all sides and in all provinces we seem 
to be- met with the sad fact of the impoverished condition of the masses, and 
the one question is how to improve this condition. Of course there are excep- 
tionally fiivoured tracts, but broadly speaking, and taking the- Empire as a whole, 
the produM of the land is scarcely sufficient to enable those who till it, and they 

, , ^ Vide page ®1 of detailed Iteport, - 
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constitute the bulk of the population, to meet the aasesg nent (whether thia 
be assessed by Government or some intermediate landholder) and eke out the 
barest existence, leaving no margin for carrying out any agricultural improve- 
ments or developments, all of which require an outlay of capital. It is said that 
the ryots themselves are partly to blame ; that they are ignorant and improvi- 
dent and spend whatever little money they chance, in good seasons, to acquire 
in marriage ceremonies and tamashas (merry-makings). Tins may be true, to 
some slight extent, but as a cause of the widespread destitution that exists, this 
want of thrift is insignificant as compared with the real cause, r/r., the extremely 
small share of the produce of their labours left to the actual tillers of the soil 
e.ithcr by Government, or by superior holders, under the existing Government 
revenue systems. The mainstay of Indian Finance, however, is the Land lievc- 
mie. No material reduction in this can be contemplated*. Landholders, too, have 
vested rights which cannot 1)3 confiscated or their existing rents materially cut 
down. The only alternative lies in increasing the ])roduce of the soil, and this 
is only possible by the expenditure everywhere of capital on. the land, in minute 
fractions doubtless in each case, but in large masses in the aggregate. Hut how 
is this possible when year by year the bulk of the .j)rofits of the entire population 
are drained away iii the tribute to Great Brjtain ? Exported to fructify tlicre and 
'swell further* the unparalleled wealf^li of those distant isles, never in any shape 
to return here to bless the country from whose .soil it was extracted, or the people, 
the sVeat ol whose’ brows it rej^r sents. Here is the essence of the question : 
this tnbutc must bo reduced — if we had it, we would not gru'lg i Great Britain her 
profit on the connection between ns, to which wo owe so much. But we have it 
not ; the m'^sses here, to nearly double the number of the entire po[»ulation of 
Great Britain, ‘are starving, or nearly so, for the Avant of that capital which we 
have not,*and she must not thus, for ever, go on despoiling us, year by year, of that 
small capital which our toiling millions succeei^ in creating during the twelve 
months of ceaseless laboum^One of the very first and tpost important of rein(idies is 
to rainimlzre the foreign agency n«w eiaplo 3 'e l in the admitustnition ami defence 
of the country, ^o that the money, sjtcril unavqidabl}'^ I'or these purposes, shall 
remain in it fo grow and multiply and bless the land, and not, as now, to a very 
large extent, be drafted away ?o England. Unless and until this question of 
foreign agency is solved, the question of the poverty of our masses will not be 
solved either.” Then, aftrfr pointing out that, so far from decreasing, the home 
charges, military and civil, Avcrc year by year iv-reaslng, that the tribute included 
not only all these but all the savings annually remitted by Europeans in service in 
India, merchapts’ profits, loss by exchange, &c., amounting, according to Sir 11. 
Temple, to something lik« 30 millions a year, he went on to say : — 

“ Whatever may be the difference between tbc cost of tilling and the value 
of the produce of the sdil, no country cSin prosper, so long as such an enormous 
annual drain on that diffeVegc which ought to be accumulating in the country, 
is going on. This is what gives .such enormous importance to the question of 
foreign agency. BufJ of course, immensely important as it is, this reduction of 
foreign agency is not the only reform in the administration necessary if»thc people 
are to be lifted oiit bf the slough of poverty into which they are sinking, and 
placed once more on the linn ground of omfort and prosperity. But neither 
this reduction of foreign agency nor, indeed, aqy of. those other needful reforms 
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do we see the slightest hopes of getting carried out, until we succeed in attaining 
a position whence our protests and appeals must be respectfully listened to, and 
either fairly met or practically yielded to, and it is in this sense that our resolution 
sets forth our “ fixed conviction that the introduction of representative institutions 
will prove one of the most imjwtant practical steps towards the amelioration of 
the condition of the people.” 

Then, after insisting further on this point, he went on 

“ Where representative institutions are once established there the Government, 
even though a Government of^foreigners, can be drawn into the right track, but so 
^ long as a purely autocratic system prevails, and the autocrats are foreigners, the 
case seems hopeless,” 

Following and supporting him, the Hon’ble S. Siihramania Iyer incidentally 
deprecated the ryotwari system, saying :* “ It may he that the zemindars, as is 
believed by some, do, in some cases, screw out every farthing that the}^ can from 
their tenants, but the zemindars, as we have seen, can be reached by a Tenancy 
Act, whereas in the I’rcsirlency of Madras it is impossible to conti’ol by any 
Tenancy Act the extortion^ of the revenue authorities, I should like to see u 
Government servant on our side of India, who is prepared to admit that the right 
of enhancement ought to be defined and limited by legislative enactment as against’ 
the Government.” ‘ ' 

Pandit l*ran Kath of Lucknow, after dwelling on the poverty of the ipasses 
in that province, “ which has been called the Garden of liiilia, Avliore no fuininc has 
ever been knoAvn,” Avent on to sayf : “ If the Governments, local and supreme, includ- 
ed some substantial representative clement — if they Avert* tlms in a jjosition to 
ha\^e any real knowledge of the actual state of affaiis amongst us— -'=p(‘i'lia]»s the 
country Avould not be so poor as it actually is. I do not mean tliat the mere fact 
c)f our having representatiA-es in the Council Avould Avork any direct miracle, but 
that the pressure that these woilld llicn be in a position to put upon Government 
Avould incline it to mend it^ Avays and adopt those rcfoims Avhjch can alolie arrest 
the impoverishment of the land.” 

“ It is only reasonable to suppose that the educated natives ol' India know tlie 
ins and outs of their own country better than'"' foreigners, who visit it only for u 
short time, and that they are alike more competent, than*these, to suggest, more 
anxious to discoA'er, and more capable of applying the {-emedies demanded ior that 
poverty, which has in fact been adjpitted by the Government, which is patent t(> 
every one of us here and to every Indian capable of observ;»tion, and which, us mat- 
ters now stand, bids fair, in the course of one or tAvo generations more, utterly 
and hopelessly to destroy the country.” ^ 

Munshi Sadho Lull, a Banker and Reis of Benares, very strongly supported 
the resolution in a most eloquent Urdu sjAceeb,} some passages of which deserve 
special notice. 

“ I know,” he said, “ that this growing poverty depends upon many causes, 
hat the most important of these have a common source, "and that is what the 
papers call loss of touch between the Governnient and the })eople. I am not one 
of those who run down the Gov'emment. I am sure the Government does its best 
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but its best, even though better in many ways than the best of all preceding 

Governments, is yet not good enough for the age in which we live. And this is only 
because the Government, being composed of Europeans, is unable thoroughly to 
understand the circumstances of India, and never knows, nor can know, what really 
wants doing, and above all how best to do what has to be done. We, who do know, 
are not taken into Council, not because the Government does not wish to do right, 
not because it desires to oppress us, but because it is not the practice at present 
to associate us in the administration. 

• **«**• * 

“ That the poverty of the masses is increasing every day cannot be disputed* 
by any man past middle age, who has for only 20 years, even, been watching such 
matters, and certainly one cause of this increasing poverty is the manner in which 
the production of most of the manufactured necessaries of life, clothing, tools, 
implement>, &c.,has been diverted from the hands of our countrymen into those of 
foreign manuliicturers. I do think that, wdth a considerable body of our own people 
in the sev(!ral councils, moans would be found to revive our ancient and establish 
new industrjes, so that as time. went on all our requirements in this line should 
’ be supplied to tis by our own artizaijs, and the enormous profits of this 
gigantic work reaped ‘ by our own* people* I am aware that this is a difficult 
matter, and it is therefore that I pick it out, and say that, granting this is 
the fnost difficult of all the causes of our growing poverty to grapple with, 
even ‘this would be able to be more or less successfully dealt with, if 
only we were so placed as to be able to guide rightly and wisely the action 
of Govenmient.” 

Another Speaker,* Lalla Ilukum Chand, of Lahore, while declaring that the 
decay of 'indigenous.industries was “not sp much the fault of the English as 
our own fault ” put the case for representative Government very tersely. “ No 
doubt,”- he said, “some, form of representative (Jovernment /.v required on all 
ri-rounds. Tn every* case before a Court of Justice both sides are heard, and each 
side has the opportunity of proving to the Judge tho justice of his own cituse. 
Here it is a Coiirt of injustice. ^ Go^’crnment has it all its own way, and we have 
no one to pleail for us and controvert the arbitrary claims of the Government. 
They surround thcm*selves with people who just repeat their opinions, and so 
nothing can be done for tlfb good of the country and its people, who suffer in 
every way because they are never heard before 4I10 Court.” . , 

Row Bahadur A. Subapathy Mudaliar, a Madras merchant, while supporting 
the demand for representative institutions, remarkodf : “ We all attribute the 

poverty of India to the, Aismanagernent of our Rulers, and no doubt it is to a 
considerable extent due to that cause, but much blame also attaches to ourselves. 
We allow the English to beat us in competition in everything that we use ; 
from a toothpick to a steamer* ( very branch of trade is, through our want of 
energy, monopolized by Europeans.” And he concluded his speech by saying : 
“ Our late beloved Viceroy, Lord Ripon, ordered the purchase of country-made 
in preference to European goods, and yet, on account of the greater ‘energy of 
the Europeans, many articles can be. obtained more cheaply and of better quality 
from Europe than they can be at pre.sent produced here. Even if we had the 
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complete control of everything in our own hands, we could not desire Indijtn 
manufactures to be purchased by the State at a higher price than is demanded for 
equally good English articles of the same kind. That would not be just to the 
interests of our nation. It is, therefore, necessary and desirable that, in addition 
to all political reforms, we should devote our best attention to the improvement 
of the industries of the country. It is true that this has nothing directly to do 
with the immediate objects of this Congress, but I think it ought to be clearly 
understood that too much must not be cx])ccted from representative institutions, 
and that the im])rovement of our national industries and the development of our 
commerce; and trade, by our own exertions, are amongst the greatest necessities 
of India of the present day.” 

Pundit Jwalanath Sarma, in pressing the necessity of representation, urged* 
that “ rc})rescntativc institutions will give due scope for the exercise of our own 
('nergies, and whatever we achieve by their means, will satisfy us. It is not the 
Avish to have representative institutions merely to obtain power, but to put us 
in the way of doing good, for ourselves and to foster habits of thinking and 
actinn for ourselves.” 

I 

The various amendments already referred to were then proposed, and more 
or less disctis.sed, but their Avant of relevancy A\'as strongly insisl;ed on by 
Bal)oo Guru Prasad Sen of Patna Avho •saidj’ : “But if I haA’^e understood the real 
meaning of the resolution, it does not mean to say that tlie larger emj)loym(;nt 
of natives, the encouragement of trade, or, I may add, the reduction of military 
expenditure and the revision of existing revenue system.s, arc not, one and all, 
important reforms which will greatly tend to improve the condition of ^tlie peo])]e, 
but it ,v{iniftcs that tcc have little ehanee of scenrinf) these or any other reforms, 
until m. ran briny the lever of represetitativc institutions to bear on the bureau- 
eraey that note holds everythiny in its hands," Mr. S. K. Chatterjee of 
Meerut emphasized the position saying| : “.We don’t say that that (representative 
Government) is the only ' thing required, but we do knoAv that, if we gmt that, it 
will not be long before we' get those other reforms that are necessary.” And after 
a little further discussion the original reso)«tio,n was carried by a very large 
majority. ^ 

The next resolution cmpliatically re-affirmed the third resolution of the Congress 
of 1885, and declared that the refonms therein suggested had “ now become essential 
alike in the interests of India and England.” The resolution thus re-affirmed 
ran as follows : — 

“That this Congress considers the reform and expansion of the Supreme and 
existing local Legislative Councils, by the admission of a considerable propor- 
tion of elected members (and the creatiori of similar Cquncils for the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential ; and holds that all 
Budgets should be referred to the.se Councils for 'consideration, their membeps 
being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive in j'egard to all branches 
of the adjninistration ; and that a Standing Committee o-f the House of Commons 
should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that may fee 
recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive 
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of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decisions of such 
majorities,” 

The most absolute un^inimity prevailed on this subject. It was pointed 
out that, 8ino,e that Congress, this resolution had “ been placed kfore and adopted 
by all the Associations throughout the country, while literally hundreds of 
public metitings in every portion of the Empire have declared it to represent 
correctly the views of the entire nation.*” Again it \vas .said : “ The voice of 

India ha.s already declared that this resolution must be re-affirmed, and rc-affirmed 
until its substance becomes the law of the land.* There is no backward .step 
here, now possible, for any of us. All the Associations, I may say the entire 
population from one end of India to the other, have been consulted on the subject, 
and all our countrymen, high and low, have declared that tlie.se are their 
wishes, this the goal at Avhioh they aim. Tliis resolution has been accepted 
throughout India, and not one single Indian voice in the entire Empire has been 
raised against it; * * * it is simply formally re-affirming in tvords a resolution 
that the entire country has already engnaA'cd upon its WiTtart.f • Pundit Thakur 
IVasad (of Agra) in an Urdu speech, the Avhole of which merits careful con- 
sideration, sai(1I : “Tlierc is not a eorner in the coilntry where folks have not 
talked 0 V(U- ,tly>.t resoluUort, and said it waft good. Every man who knows any- 
thing, whcth(?r he he an’Engli.sh speitkor, or* like myself knows only Indian 
languages, knofvs at -least this, that if the country is to prosper, we its children 
who ninlcrstand its ways and wants must be allowed a share, and a good share, 
in the management of its public alfairs.” 

A very^ en’cclive Urdu s])eee.]i§ Avas deliAmred by M:ilik Bhugwan Pass, from 
Dera Ismail khan, a sfalwart frontier man Avhose clofpience little needed his 
opening apology that he came from a land AAdierc men handh-d the SAvord more 
readily than the pen. He ridieuled the idea that the Congres.s was the Avork 
(if Bengali Baboos ; he luid come 1,()00 raUes to join the CongnAss, and proud 
as he .should'bc of being a T>engali .BaUoo, the most’liighly ('dncated class in 
India, did he ^ook like a Bengali * Bii boo ? Jh; said that the Anglo-Indian 
papers, like the Pioneer and t.hc Ciril nnd MiU\ar]i^ (!<i:eHe, Avanted to persuade 
people, that the martial races of 1;he l^’ontier had no interest in ])olitical questions. 

“ ViOAjkward,” he said, “•wc may be, luit it is absurd to suppose that avc Punjabi.s, 
even we frontier pQojde’ arc , altogether ignorant of such matters, or fail to 
sympathize in the Avork Avhich this Congnfss is cjirleavouring to got done. What 
gentlemen, Avould they make out that (rod, the Armighty Father, has not endowed 
us with human reason, but has left ns incapable of knowing what is good for us and 
what is bad, of feeling hoA^ unjust to us are many things in existing arrange- 
ments, of realizing that the first thing necessary if that injustice is to be done aAvay 
with, is that we should have a strong v^ice in the management of onr country’s, 
of our own, affairs?” Later he enumerated several distinguished men whom 
his own little tOAvn had produced, the last of whom, he said, was utterly 
opposed to the late Gabul war and prophesied accurately its results ; twenty 
crores spent and spent fdr nothing. “ There is not,” he went on to say, “ a 
district, not a t(»WQ, that does not contain many such or better men, and do 
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you suppose that many of them are greatly pleased with a form of adminis- 
tration which denies to ninety-nine out of every hundred of them any career ; 
or that any of them fail to see that representative institutions and a much 
larger employment of Indians in the higher offices of State would be important 
steps towards the opening they want ? ” When later he wound up with the 
words “and while Isay may God prosper British rule in India for ever, I also 
say may he give our rulers wisdom to understand the reasonableness of our 
demands for reform and the magnanimity to concede what we ask for,” he 
received a perfect ovation. ' 

Not a dissentient voice was raised, not the faintest hint of any difference 
of opinion was expressed, and the resolution was carried unanim ously amidst 
enthusiastic cheering. 

The next business before the Congress was the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the Public Service Question. A long and very 
animated discussion took place. Some delegates seemed to be of opinion that 
as a Government Commission was investigating the matter, the case was, as it 
were, sub-judice, and should not, therefore, be touched by the Congress, Others held 
that, as the Commission required evidence, no better evidence of ‘the views 
generally entertained could be anywhere oprocured than the conclusions of such 
a large and truely representative body as the Congress. , Again,, differences of 
opinion existed as to whether the Committee, if appointed, should report direct 
to the Commission in the name of the Congress, or to the Congress for the con- 
sideration, and if approved, confmnation by this latter. To the first alternative 
Dr. Rajcndralala Mittra objected, and in an amusmg speech prott^sted against 
the Congress appointing a set of akulhanlars (or wisdom-bearers) like certain 
imbecile princes and nobles, who, besides their hookhabardars (or pij)e-bearers) 
arc always accompanied by some shrewd person (ironically termed an akulbardar) 
who replies or suggests the answei^ to any remarks addressed to their chief. He 
said that if that was to be the way they did their work of thinking by deputy, 
the delegates might have saved themselves their long journey iind might have 
merely written from their homes to say : Do >vJ)atever you likemnd we will say 
ditto. Per contra^ Pundit Satyanand Agnihotri, the well-known Brahmo 
missionary of Lahore, argued that the question had been discussed in all circles 
for years ; that on most points perfect unanimity existed ; that the men selected 
were these, for the most part, kne Wn to be specially versed in the subject ; and that 
if the Congress could not place confidence in the doings of such a Committee there 
was an end of representative Government. “ For,” said he, “ what is representation 
if we may not have a number of akulbardars in whom' we have confidence. Any 
one who pleases may make a joke of akulbardars, but what are the members of 
the English House of Commons but the akulbardars of the people of England.” 

Ultimately it was resolved to appoint a Committee that should report upon 
the question to the Congress at its last sitting, and the Congress adjourned until 
the next day. 

The British Indian Association Booms having proved too HiYiftll to contam, 
with any degree of comfort, the large body of delegates, the meeting of the 29 th 
took place at the Town Hall, but the sitting l^ing an early morning one, 
and the public not having generally heard of the change in the place of meeting, 
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only between four and five hundred spectators were present, and the majority of 
these only arrived towards the close of the proceedinjrs, so that no inconvenience 
of any kind was experienced, and business was proceeded with under most 
satisfactory conditions. 

Four important resolutions, relatinjj to reforms in the administration of 
criminal justice were discussed and passed, and, as a large proportion of the 
dcle'»-at03 were lawyers, many of them with a large amount of criminal business, 
the conclusions arrived at arc deserving of attention. The first was that the 
time had arrived for giving a great extension to ^.he jury system, which as yet 
has been only applied to a limited number of districts. The excellent character . 
<)f the verdicts given, as a rule, was testified to by gentlemen who were public 
prosecutors, barristers, pleaders and attorneys. It was jiointed out that the jury 
sy.stem was indigenous in India and had been in force there from time im- 
memorial, and that the spread of education had now almost everywhere providtnl 
an abundance of (pialificd jurors. One speaker* instanced the number of gentle- 
men sitting on Munici{)al Committees, local and difnirict boards, as a proof of 
this fact, and went on to say : ‘‘ But this Congress seems to n\e to furnish a 

.conclusive rfiply to*tbis prebuicc' of a paucity of (jualified jurors. Mere wc*. are 
• gathered Jogctlier to ^the number of nc*arl^ five hundred men from almost 
every singde district ’ in the Empire, each of us elected, at least, by 
hundreds, in many cases by tliousauls, in some few eases by tens of 
thousands, of <jur co untry m*n, one and all sulficiently enlightened to 
take the keene-it interest in jniblic affairs, and sufficiently inlej)endcnt 
to make a public avowal of that interest, notwitlistunding the frowns of juany 
in authoritj”? Is tlici'^ lieif: any want of materials for good juries ? .Manifestly 
these ohj objis tions have melted away ; they may have had weight in tlus 
past, but in the present da}^ tliey art *ouly official fictions.” By all sjcaikers 
a distrust o^ the manner in which justice was anministcred hy district offii.-ials 
of the *pre.scnt day was ‘manifested, ‘and tie; jjolitrca) aspec.t of the question 
was touched upon. Bao Sahib Siftgaraju V. Subljoroyudn remarked^ ; “ Sj)mo 
political life is now becoming manifest amohgst ns.* In political discussions 
expressions are nnavoidaldy fiseef* which give ofl'eneo to political opponents- — 
nn.our case maiidy .the bureaucracy. AVo desire, to obtain certain riglits, as we 
consider tlictn, and dcfclaje it monstrous that these should be withheld IVoin 
us; on the other hand those who novV enjo^what we wisli to secure, consider 
our attempts to got thejr places and oust them, monstrous, and out* of such 
natural differences of view, a tendency grows up for th existence of strained 
relations betvveen the non-official public and the district authorities. Hence, 
on this ground as on others, it is highly necessary that our rights, our privi- 
leges, our personal liberty, should ^be carefully safe-guarded by the general 
adoption of the system of trial by jury.” 

One gentleman only, ffbtii the Punjab, deprecated the extension of the 
jury system there, sayingj : “ Trial by jury as a system is a double-edged thing. 
It is very useful where 5 ’ou have honest and inde[)cudent jurors, but a curse 
where, the contrary.is the case. For the verdict of a jury, however unjust, if 
in consonance with the views of the local bureaucracy, is final. 'Wicte is no 
getting behind a conviction thus obtained. Where the local official passes an 

• JIju) Suhib M. lb Narnjnshi No. 00). I’agc 82 of dclailetl Utiport, 
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unjust sentence there is a chance of obtaining redress from higher authorities, but 
•where such sentence is based upon a verdict of ignorant and obsequious jurors 
there is no hope of justice. Now I do not think that the Punjab can furnish 
many of the right stamp of jurors ; the district officers are too powerful and 
overbearing, and therefore I submit that our province is not ripe for the general 
extension of trial by jury. The jurymen will be selected by the local officials, 
and they will choose the ap Ice leastes* and bad as things are now, they will 
be worse I fear under the jury system.” But another gentleraanf from the same 
province strongly opposed this view saying : “ I came to attend this Congress, 
released, on bail, from a jail l^y the chief court, to which jail I had been sent by an 
unjust decision of a magistrate who could never have got any jury to convict 
me. You are most of you familiar with tlie case, through the public prints. The 
charge against me was utterly frivolous and false, that of attending an unlawful 
assembly, the facts being, first that the assembly ^as not unlawful j: ; and, second, 
that, whether lawful or the reverse, I had not attended it, but, simply, because 
I am considered a-politmajl agitator, because I have my own opinions and speak 
without fear, I was as a matter of— call it what you like — convicted, not on 
weak evidence, but on absolutely no evidence at- all.” Later he ’njent on to say 
that he neither understood the argumepts nor concurred in the facts of his frieml 
who opposed the extension of the jury .system in the Punjab. I doubt,” 
he said, “ Avhether there are many, if any, districts in the Punjab, where 
excellent materials for juries do not exist. I can only say that, in all 
the parts of the province with which I am acquainted, T would far rather be 
tried by any jury that could be got together, than by most of the local magis- 
trates of whom 1 liave had any experience. From my own experience — and I 
have been practising for more than 12 years — I can say that accused jiersons 
do not get that fair and impartial trial, before magistrates which they tvould get 
in a trial by jury.” This spemed to be the unanimous view of the Congress, 
and the nisolution was passed without a dissentient voj'ce. 

The second resolution advanced this question one step further, and urged 
the introduction into the Crimihal Procedure Code of a provision (similar to 
that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England), enabling accused 
persons, in warrant cases, to demand that, instead of being tried by the mogiu- 
trate, they be ccxnmitted to the Court of SessjonS. The resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Mano Mohaii Chose, a Barrister, with jirobably the largest 
practice" in all India in criminal oases. There .was only one opinion 
as to the absolute necessity of this reform. Both, during the discussion 
of this and the previous resolution, the youth and inexperience of many 
of the officers invested with first class magisterial powers, by whom three- 
fourths of the more serious cases are disposed of, were pointed out, and the 
grievous failures of justice that occurred from this cause and from the fiict of 
4istrict officers taking advantage of their judicial powers to punish persons 
who hod given them offence in their executive capacities, vyore insisted on. 

Mr., T. Chidambara Row saidf : Magistrates' of the first class, often 
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quite young and inexperienced officers, are invested with extraordinary 
powers: they can sentence to imprisonment for two years and to a fine 
of lis. 1,000 ; and unless those powers are restricted in some way, and we are 
given some protection against their arbitrary misuse, our liberties will remain, as 
now, at the mercy of men often far from competent, from a legal point of view, to 
exercise these great powers, and occasionally devoid even of that conscientiqusness 
that in former days was the characteristic of British officers. Moreover, in many 
cases of imprisonment (in all below a certain term), there is no appeal, and some 
magistrates take advantage of this and pass minor sentences in order that the 
unfortunate persons they desire to punish may not have a chance of justice.” 
Mr. M. llamanuja Charriar pointed out* liow great a boon respectable persons 
always felt it even now, when their cases were committed to the Sessions, 
“because they leel and know tliat they will then have a trial by jury or 
by the aid of assessors, as ‘well as before far more experienced and (in conse- 
quence of their having no executive functions) far more impartial Judges.” 
Other delegates vindicated the personal character of^jtlie district officers, say- 
ing they did not think that they willingly did injustice, f but that the lamen- 
table failure^ of justice, in which all concurred,, was due to bias insensibly 
•acquired .in the exercise of executive functions. 

The fvoposer, it ’.may be added, poiutiM out that Eurojiean British subjects, 
by the Criuijnal Procedure Act of 1882, already enjoyed the riglit, and that 
all tfiis resolution jirojiosed was that natives of India should be placed on a 
similar footing. The subject was very fully discussed, and finally the resolution 
was unanimously pass((d. 

The tttird resolution, proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, late Standing Counsel 
to the Government of India, referred to the innovation made in India in 1872 
in the jury system', and urged “ that .the powers then for the first time vested 
in Sessions Judges and High Courts of setting a15id(; verdicts of accjiiittal shouhl 
lie at once withdrawn.” As the law at present stands, whether a jury acajuit 

or convict, it is oiien to the Sessioiis Judge, if he diflers fixmi the jury, to yefer 
the case to tHb High Court, and then to the High Court to convict and sentence 
the acquitted person, or acquit tit* convicted person, and this merely on the 
pa^rs and without thg parties being even represented before them. The proposer 
urged J; that this was •at ^variance with a fundamental axiom of jurisprudence 
tlut the prisoner ‘ is entitled to the benefit pf any reasonable doubt, as to his 
guilt, that may exist in the mind of any jiersdh trying him. While, ‘therefore, 
retaining the power of acquitting persons convicted by a j ary , he would with- 
draw that of ’convicting acquitted persons, so “ that where a doubt exists as 
to his guilt, be it in the •minds of jury or judge, the accused shall have the 
lienefit of that doubt.” 

• • 

This resolution was at first very strongly opposed by Assamese and many 
Bengal delegates. The fact “was that, in a recent case, an European had been 
acquitted by an Eurqpean jury, but (his case having been referred by the Sessions 
Judge) convicted and sentenced by the High Court, as the native community 
considered most, righteously, and there was therefore in Assam and parts of 
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liOwct Bengal (where there arc many planters, and where unfortunately race- 
feeling is still strong) a grave disinclination to give up what was considered a 
possible protection against the escape, by the verdicts of European jurors, 
of European offenders who had committed crimes against Indians. Baboo Kali 
Bunkur Sukul remarked in his speech*: “We ought to remember that we 
are unfortunately a subject race, and if there are certain provisions in the 
existing code of laws which guard us against the oppression of the dominant 
race, we should cling to those safeguards which afford us some chance at 
least of having justice done f.o us. You are aware that every Anglo-Indian 
. has, at the present moment, the right to be tried by jury, and you know that, in 
too many cases, where Europeans arc the culprits, this trial b}' jury is followed by 
results which are not consistent with justice. It is a matter of very great regret, 
but nevertheless it is a fact, that we do not get justice done in such cases. Under 
thes(3 circumstances, if vve pass this resolution, and if the Government accept it 
and carry out our views, I think it will be productive of very great wrong. 
A case occurred some tiWc ago, to which I .shall otdy mak.c the faintest allusion, 
where the voice of tlie country was unanimously raised against a grave niiscarriage 
of justice — a miscarriage whtcli was remedied by the interference of the High 
Gourt, although unfortunately the Government, to a groat extent, rendered that 
interference of no avail. The codntry ha'^, with one voice, declared against the 
action of Government, and Government will probably be morr. careful lienccforth 
how it interferes with the delil)erate judgments of the High Court. But if we 
pass tliis resolution we shall be placing ourselves at tlie mercy of juries, strong in 
class bias and far more intent on screening even a disreputable member of their 
own community than on protecting us from the o^iprcssion of the culprit ami 
others like him, and we shall have deprived those higher-minded and less- 
prejudiced Europeans, our High Court and Sessions Judges, of all power 
of interposing to prevent sutlv miscarriages of justice” : But t,hc other view 
of the case was e(]ually {strongly "put by Baboo Koylasli_ Cl i under Gen who 
had practised he said for 1C years in As.sam<and Backergunj — “ a district remark- 
able for criminal accusations” : A previous speaker, ” he said,f has dwelt upon 
the danger of depriving higher authorities ofr.*the«j)owcr of rectifying the injustice 
done by European juries in acquitting European prisoners, especially (n 
Assam. 1 know something of Assam, and I want ^to -ask you in how many 
cases has that, power ever been exei’cised ? There have been many cases 
in wdiich, Avere not this powo'i^ a mere legal fiction, Avhere Europeans are 
concerned, it ought certainly to have been exerci.scd. But has it ever been 
so ? Never, I say, never until ^this recent case to Avliich that speaker referred, 
and in which two Judges of the High Court, one of 'tliem a native, mark that, 
tried to do justice and to punish as he deserved an European transgressor of 
the laAV, wrongfully, as the High Court hold, aeqqitted by a jury of his fellow- 
-countrymen. And what was the result ? Tlie Gex^ernment nullifying the Avork of 
the Judges releases the offender. So in fourteen years there has been one case 
in AA'hich the High Court has tried to do justice under this provision in the case 
of an. European, and in that one case the Government undid, their work. It is 
foolish then to talk of this provision being any protection to us, any safeguard 
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tha eticape of, guilty • Europtiaos; So. iac as this.is coucerued it is a.man> . 
«ham. But, on the othev hand, during these fourteen years nuiuhiers — I dare say , 
I should be correct in sayiug huudredsi (but I speak only. from. ,tny 
awn i experience)-— of natives acquitted by juries, who had all the parties before 
them,! have been itnder this provision, as. I believe wrongfully, punished on 
paper evidence. There is np sham, about, this ; it is a. stern and terrible reality, 
apd there are scores and scores of desolate homes and hundreds of men working 
in chains or lying dead in dishonored graves in the Andamans by reason of this 
unconstitutional and objectionable provision. To cling to it is indeed to gr/isj) a 
shadow and let go a reality,” . * 

Baboo Kalicharan Banneijee* dwelt very stroiwfly on the fact that there 
were perverse verdicts, that this power which it was proposed to withdraw 
was a valuable safeguard against such, and that High Courts would not interfere 
except in cases in which the verdicts ^vere perverse. But Pundit J walauath Sarina 
urged t in reply that, “ in this country the judging parsons and the judged persons 
do not, in the mass of tliese cases, belong to the same chXStB. Native juries trying 
native prisoners are far more likely to l>e right in the oonclusions at which they 
arrive than ft the English. Judge. Native juries kribw a great iminy things that 
European * J udges. do not '; they understand how false cases are got nj). A 
thousand insignificant matters may trafispire in the course of a case, which have no 
significance t®* the Judge, but which at once carry a conviction of the innocence 
of the prisoner to the lx>tter-informed mind.s of the jurors. As Mr. Bonnerjee point- 
ed out, it is only right that in all cases the prisoners should have the benefit of any, 
doubt as to his guilt, but it is doubly essential that he should receive tl)is benefit 
when the |lhr.sons in rtvho)^:! minds timt doul^t exists arc people Avho understand 
him and Ips ways and customs and thoughts, and tliose of all the parties concern- 
ed in the case, while the only persons wlip'do not doubt his guilt arc foreign 
Judges, who .are more or loss ignorant of all thefte things. Of course I underr- 
stand tilt feeling tliqt underlies the opposition that this resolution is UKseting 
with. The fear is that some Englrsh jilanter criminals, wrongfully acquitted by 
juries of their oiVn countrymen, will, in the ahsence of this provision, escape 
their meriteil pftnishrnent. Now thwre are three answers to this argument which, 
taken together, are ahsq).utcly conclusive. In the first place, as I assume that 
native juries arc the beet judges of nativ(‘, criminals, so 1 th'uik it not unreason- 
able to suppose that’European juries are the bestjpdges of the guilt of European 
prisoners. I refuse to believe that European, jifties, anywhere, habitually betray 
their trust. 1 think it quite possible that in some cases in which we think that 
they have doncT so, they, with their better knowledge of what Europeans are, may 
be right. 

“Again, if fifty Europeans thus escaped, it. would be better, if our authorities 
are correct, than that one man should be wrongfully convicted. But what is the 
fact ? Why, aahas already beem pointed out, for one European who may possibly 
thua escape his merited punishmemt, hundreds of innocent natives are, under 
this provision, wrongfully convicted. 

“ Bat, lastly,- aajiaa also been pointed out, the power is never used to: prevent 
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tKat one European escaping ; it is only, and very freely, used to prevent the escape 
of innocent natives. 

“ Baboo Kalicharan Bannerjee is very strong about perverse verdicts. Well, 
as to perverse verdicts of European juries, I venture to hope I have disposed of 
these, and I would ask you all, and I suppose nearly one-fourth of you belong, 
like myself, to the legal profession, how many perverse verdicts of native juries 
have you met with ? I believe you will agree with me that these are quite ex- 
ceptional. Now we have to look to the bulk of the cases not the exceptions, and 
here I say, as I said beforp, better ten men escape in such cases than one man 
. he punished where it is not the verdict of the jury but the opinion of the 
Judge that is perverse, or at any rate erroneous, and, as a fact, this latter is ten 
times more common than any perversity in verdicts of native juries.” 

The question was very vigorously argued , out from various points of 
view, but enough has been said to show the earnestness and ability with which 
the subject was treated, and referring those who may care to go more closely 
into the debate to the defatted report of the speeches, it may suffice now to add 
that the resolution was ultimately carried by a very large majority. 

The fourth resolution declared the urgent necessity of a complete Reparation 
of executive and judicial functions, even though this should (which was denied 
by many speakers) involve some extra expenditure. The proposer Mr. Daji 
AbajiKhare m the course of his speech remarked*: “The existing s'^stem 
violates the very first principles of jurisprudence, for if you invest exe- 
cutive, as now, with judicial powers, you in fact make that executive 
prosecutor as well as judge ; nay, as a large number of offences arc mere 
transgressions of rules and regulations of the exociltivc,’' you go 'further, and 
in such cases make this executive the Judge, as it were, in its°own cause. It 
is not wholly the fault of the executive but, somehow or another, it has 
Often occurred, indeed it seems tp be almost a general rule, that Executive 
officers work up a sort of personal interest in carrying certain measures 

into operation, and consequently insenaUdy generate a certain bi^s in their minds 

against particular people who disapprove those measures, and this bias clearly 
makes them unfit judges in cases relating' ‘to fhose measures or those people. 
Secondly, executive officers, burthened with a vast variety of miscellaneous businesi 
have not and cannot by any effort make sufficient time 'to ’dispose calmly, syste- 
matically and with due deliberatiyi of the judicial work that comes before them. 
It has been foun.l in Bombay that the Collector of the District, ultliough invested with 

fulljudicialpowcns, very seldom, if ever, tries any cases in which he has no per- 
sonal concern, and that simply because he has not su^cient time. Yet, every 
now and then, he takes it into his head to try some particular person whose con- 
viction he wants to make sure of, and it is needless to say that such trials are charac- 
terized, as a rule, throughout, by the exhibition, on the part of the presiding 
officer, of a spirit more befitting a public pro8e6utor than an impartial Jud^^e 
He may be right in the main ;the accused may be a great rascal, the presidino^ 
officer’s animus against him may be based on the purest concern for the public 
welfare,; the Gollector may know the ins and outs of the case better than any 
one else «; he may be the fittest possible person to be public prosecutor, but it 
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is a mera mockery of justice to allow such a person to be also the Judjfc. More- 
over, in order that a person may be safely entrusted with large judicial pow- 
ers, he must lead the life of a Judge , — a life apart from, and uncolored by, those 
conflicting interests out of which so many cases arise, and he must have besides 
ample opportunities for mastering the spirit as well as the letter of the law, and 
for becoming saturated with the fundamental principles of jurisprutlence. 
It will not be gainsaid that, as matters now stand, the executive, in all but the 
highest grades, is unfortunately almost normally in op])08ition to the people, and 
as a necessity the conduct of cases — and they are very numerous — in which the 
opposing parties are the executive and the*people, by that executive, is far from . 
being impartial.” After giving a typical instance of such miscarriages of justice 
from his own recent personal experience, he concluded his speech with the follow- 
ing words : “ There is not, 1 venture to say, a single deleg*ate here present who could 
not, from his own personal knowledge, give similar instances of the untoward 
results of the present objectionable system; and it is really, therefore, useless for me 
to say more in favour of a resolution which aims, solely,‘iit superseding that system 
by a better and more rational one.” Other speakers supported the resolution, ad- 
ducing instajices from their owrf knowledge of the ddecti ve character of the existing 
•system, hut th<! discussion was not prolonged, as the whole assemblage was of one 
mind, and tW resolutlofl. was passed unanimoiJHly, 

The nejct resobition was an important one, ?r/c., “ that in view to the 

unsettled state of public aH’airs in Europe, and the immense assistance that the 
jieople of this country, if duly pre[)ared therefor, are capable of rendering to Great 
Britain in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do 
earnestly appeal to tlie Gowrument to authorise (under such rules and restrictions 
as may to it seem tilting) a system of V'oluntecring for tlie Indian inhabitants of 
the country, such as may qualify the;n*to support the Government, effectively, 
in any crisis^’ * 

It* may be, asjias be(?n often , asserted, a mere matter of sentiment, but 
there is no suljoct on which the •intelligent classes, tlirougbout India, .feel 
more keenly tlian this, and looking to the hmneuse* importance which the 
assemblage clfiarly iittached <0 It, to tlie absolute unanimity with which 
Uiey regarded it, and the enthusiasm with which they greeted its introduction, 
it may be desirable to ({liot^ at length from the proposer, Rajah Rampal’s speech, 
which put the case, apparently, to the entire satisfaction of his audience, said* : — 

“ The spirit of this meeting lias been so uniformly loyal and conciliatory that 
I hope no one will blame us if we now procee<l to deal v/hh a matter in regard 
to which we are distinctly at variance with Government. Every one knows 
that, for a variety of • reasons, the whole country is of opinion that Native 
Volunteer Corps ought to be organised. ^ Every one knows that the entire country 
memorialised and endeavoured to move Government in this matter, and every 
one further knows that, to our ^reat regret and disappointment, the Government — 
and that not over-gragiously — distinctly refused to pay any attention to the 
unanimous voice of the*country. Nonetheless, however, do we now feel it our 
duty to reiterate those representations which are based on a consideration of the 
highest interests of Great Britain as wfell as of India. ^ , 
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‘^Wet axe deeply ffiat^dhtojtiie Gfovamment ibsgood ihaidtilm done 

bat we cannot bs graHefat to I'ty wiwn it is, aw matter witib/wbat best of, 
iatentiQns, dmng u» a terrible and kp^ambk ic^iiry. 

“ We are gmtcful to it fof the peace and order which it bas diffused over 
the land — for the education that it has so nobly and unselfishly imparted to us — 
for its promise of admitting U3 to every post and office in the administration 
for which we prove our fitness — for the share that it has given us in the 
comforts and conveniences provided by the triumphs of Western science, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones — wn, are grateful to it, in a word, for all the innumcr- 
ible boons and blessings that it has conferred on us ; but we cannot be grateful to it 
for degrading our natures, for systematically crushing out of us all martial spirit, 
for converting a race of soldiers, and heroes into a timid flock of quill-driving 
sheep. 

“ Tliank God, things have not yet gone quite so far as this ; tliere are some of 
us.yet, everywhere, who w^wdd be willingto draw swords, and, if needful, lay down 
our lives, for hearths and homes, aye and for the support and maiutemvnee of that 
Government to which we owe se much. But this is. what we are coming to ; ami 
when we once come to that, then I thin,k that, despite the glories of f.he Pax 
Britannica, despite the noble intentions of Qreat Britain, despite all the good that ' 
she may have done or tried to do us, the balance will be against her, and India 
will, have to regret rather than rejoice that she has ever had any tiling to do ' with 
England. 

This may be strong language, but it is the truth. Notliing can ever make 
amends to a nation for the destruction of its nationaPspirit and of its capacity 
to defend itself, and the soil from which it springs. 

“Nor is it only we who shall have to regret and suffer for the mistaken 
policy that our Government is unhappily pursuing in this,.matfccr. Lodk where you 
will around you in the world, and you vfill see gigantic armies and armaments. 
There is trouble in store for the whole civilised world, and sooner or later a 
tremendous military struggle will commence, in which assuredly, before it 
terminates, Great Britain will be involved.'* Grfiat Britain with all her wealth 
cannot, put one hundred men into the field for. every thousand that several Con^ 
tinental powers can. England herself is isolated, apd by her insular position to a 
certain ex;tepit protected. But no ‘Jfriendly sea. rolls between Europe and Asia, 
the landward path to India is known and open. India is not isolated, and it will 
be India, on whose possession half Great Britain’s wealth and status depends, 
that will be the scene of any serious attack by any Continental powers on Great 
Britain. Then will England regret that, instead of having millions of brave- 
Indians trained to arms to fling back the invaders, she has.only her scanty legions 
to oppose to them, and from her timid subjects can only look, at most, for good 
wishes — Good wishes — truly good things in their vfay, but poor bulwarks against- 
Bbrdau rifles and ' steel ordnance. 

But, on our own account, we deprecate the existing policy. High and low, 
we are losing all knowledge of the use of arms, and with this that spirit of self- 
reliance which enables a man to dare, which makes men brave, which mnlrp ff 
them worthy of the name of men, Whsn^I wasiOnly five years of age my grand- 
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made me heijin to leam all physical exercises in vo^ne amongst us, and I 
" 'waB trained to the use of all arms and in all martial exercises. 

/I “ But what man now sends his son for such training ? What young man' 
I now-a-dajs knows anything of these things ? Fifty years ago, without 
desiring warfare, every young man’s heart glowed within him at the thought 
of some day showing his prowess in a fair field. Now most young men would, I 
fear, contemplate any such possible contingency with very — let me say — mixed feel- 
ings. If men are to he fit for soldiers — fit to fight to any purpose when the 
time of trial comes, and come it must for every country — then they must be trained 
in the use of arms, they must from their childhood see their parents, their elders, 
using arms and participating in those martial exercises which only 35 years 
ago, ill Oudh at least, were part of every gentleman’s occupation. 

“ And there is another very important point. India is practically being 
impoverished to a great extent by the enormous exjjensc of her standing array. 
Sooner or later the crusliing weight of this (for her resources) -enormous expen- 
diture will break down (dther the countiy or the Government. Now, by a 
judicious eiifc'oixragement of Indian Abdiinteers, it«AVouId he possible to reduce 
♦cry greatly this military expenditure and ypt leave the country far stronger for 
defensive purposes* than now is. • • 

“ But might hours. I might dwell on the fact that, 

in tlie way tlie Arras Act is now w'orked in many localities, the 
people,* their herds, their crops, are W'holly at the mercy of wild beasts. I 
might dwell on the insult, the injustice, the violation of the most sacred and 
solemn jihid^s by Englumi *0 India, that are involved in the rules that permit, 
Indian Ohristiaus, hut do not permit Indian Hindus or Muhomedans, to 
volunteer. But I have said enough, and, indeed, being, as we are, all of one mind, 
U)o much already, I fear, on this subject, in which I am dei-ply interested ; 
and I will only now add that we do. not a*sk Govemmont to put arms blindly 
into all men’s hands, but only to permit, under such rules and restrictions us it 
sees lit, the bettef' and more educated classes of its loyal Indian subjects *to 
qualify themselrtis to defend, ivheii. occasion may 'require, their homes, their 

country, and then- Govqfumeut.” 

• • 

It is jierhaps neeilles* tc^ 8 a 3 q the subject being, as the President remarked, 
one of those lew in regard to which there is absy)utely no difference qf opinion 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, that this resolution was 
passed by acclamation, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering. 

The Congress then {tfljourned, but a little later in the morning a number of 
the leading delegates — liao Sahib P. Kangiah Nnidu {Madras, No. 1) ; The 
Hon’ble. S. Subramania Iyer, B.I... ^.Madras, No. 2) ; Kao Sahib S. A. 
Saminada Iyer {Tanjore, Nb. 41) ; The Hon’ble Dadahhai Naoroji {Bombay, 
No. 48) ; Mr. N. G. Chandavar^ar, B.A,, L.L.B. {Bombay, No. 49) ; Mr. Daji 
Abaji Khare, B.A., •L.L.B, {Bombay, No. 56) j Mr. S. H. Ohiplunkar 
(Poona, No. G5) ; Rao’ Sahib Harilal Harshadrai Dhruva, B.A., L.L.B. 
(Surat, No. 88) ; Lula Ramcharan Das {Allahabad, Ao. 114) ; Baboo Charoo 
Chunder Mittra {Allahabad, . No. 119) ; , Nawab Reaa Ali Khan Bahadur 
(Lucknow, No. 167) ; Mr. Hamid Ali Khan. No. 168) ; Mr. Gungadhar 

X ' 
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Raa Madhaw Chitnavis (Nagpur, No. 187) ; Baboo Doorga Charan Law, C.I.E. 
(Calcutta, No. 231) ; The Hon’ble Peary Mobun Mookeijee, M.A., B,L. 
(Calcutta, No. 2$-i) ; and a fow others — had the honour of private interviews 
with His Excellency the Viceroy. Lord Duflerin received his visitors with his 
usual kindness, and showed much interest in the work of the Congress, but, as 
he sj^ially informed all, that he received them, not as delegates or representatives, 
they havmg no legal status as such, but, only as distinguished visitors to the 
capital whose views on public matters he was glad to learn, the reception must 
be held to liave been private, itnd nothing need be said further as to the conver- 
• sationsthat occurred. 

In the afternoon, a large steamer being provided by the kindness of Baboo 
Mohes Chandra Chowdhry, the majority of the delegates made a most pleasant 
trip u]) the river. There was no time to waste, so'the Public Service Committee 
held their conference on the steamer’s deck, with all their brother delegates round 
them to consult at each step, and by dusk, when all landed, a perfect unanimity 
had been arrived at, in regard to all those questions, relating to admission into 
the public service, which if wjis found possible to discuss thoroughly. 

The next day, Thursday, the 30th of December, the Congress re-assembled 
for its fourtli and last sitting, and Ahe firsts business dealt with was* the report 
of the I*ublio Service Committee. This was duly read out to the assemblage 
arid entirely approved. Although very brief, it really covered every impbrtant 
point, except one, in regard to which the Congress was greatly divided in 
opinion, and that was whether successful candidates for the Civil Service, at the 
proposed examinations in India, should or 8hould„not be required to proceed 
thereafter to Europe to complete their training. A great many delegates con- 
sidered this to be a sine g’wa now, jf these candidates were, later in 'life, to do 
the fullest credit, and be of tlm greatest* possible service, to their country ; but 
p an equally large number,, probably, held that it should remain optional, main- 
wtaining with Dr. liajendralala Mitra, that, however desirable siich a visit 
Tto ‘England might bo, .it was ^monstrous and without any prea3dentin modern 
t^times, that, before a man could serve his ^owu country in aqy of the higher 
grades of the public service, he should be compelled to proceed to another country, 
five thousand miles or more distant, and reside there Tor two or three yefars, 
and especially monstrous in the case of Ilindu^, lo the .orthodox amongst 
whom sudi journey ahd vesictsnee involved, it was asserted, loss of caste 
and other Social and religious disabilities. On this question the difference of 
opinion was notoriously fundamental and radical in its character, and it was, 
therefore, excluded from the report, which, dealing asdt did with every other 
important point connected with the subject, was, by a resolution, formally 
accepted and unanimouBly adopted as 'mrrectly representing the views of the 
entire Congress, 

Then followed the most important resolution, perhaps, passed by the Con* 
g^ss. On tbo second day, as will be remembered, tt resolution had been 
passed re-affirming the third resolution of the Congress of 1885, and declar- 
ihg that the introduction of a representative element into the Government of 
the country had become a necessity. This present resolution (IF of tJie Sum- 
merry, page 41) went a step further and indicated (subject to such modifies-* 
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tiOuS os on ft more detailed examination of the subject may commend themselves 
to the Government)*’ the principles to which, in the opinion of the Congress, 
re^rd should be had *' in giving practical effect to this essential reform.” 

The scheme (if nothing else, at least a modest and practical ono) is too 
long to reproduce here, but may be referred to he. cit. sup. The discussion 
that followed was of the highest interest. Mr. Surendranath Banerjee {Sen- 
gdl) proposed, and Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar {Bombay) seconded the resolution, 
in speeches of great eloquence and cogency which wus# 6e read.* For they 
are long, and especially Mr. Chandavarkar’s, closel;^ argued, and could not he 
fairly represented by any mere extracts. But passages illustrating well the 
character of the discussion may be cited from other speeches. Of the repre- 
sentation, so eagerly desired by the whole country, Mr. A*nanda Charlu of Madras 
saidt: “After all, dispassionately considered, what is it but the embodiment of 
an ancient, fundamental, political aphorism, in its juster, truer and nobler 
acceptation? What is the prayer we lay before Government? It is nothing 
more and nothing less than a petition to our rulers, to act, in practice, 
on the well jenown advice to* rulers, divide and> govern; not in its sinis- 
ter interpretation which, prompts men, to set class against class, section 
against seofiob, hi a bpdy politic in which perfect concord should prevail, 
but (as I said) in itsjuster, truer and nobler interpretation of dividing with 
the subjects the responsibilities and labours of the administration and thereby 
establishing their rule immutably, on the broad basis of the national concurrence.” 

Moulvi Syed Shurfuddin (a Barrister-at-law and Landholder) remark edj ; 
“It is almSst needless to* say that, as natives of India, we are better 
versed in the manners and customs, the ideas and conviction.s, the wants and 
wishes of our people than any Englishman can be. How then can it be otlierwise 
than reasonable that, after having been educated by the magnanimity of the 
people orf England, we should ask from thorn that ^hare in the administra- 
tion of our country which they have taught us to desire and have qualified 
us to deserve ?” * • * 

“Wewant’tobo legislatei^ fol" by people who have a real knowledge 
ofiovir habits and customs; by people who understand us, who arc of us, not 
by foreigners and strangfcrs^ who, however good their will, lack that intimate 
sympathy with, and participation, in, our views and aspirations,, which i« 
essential if their measujes are to command anything like the approval and 
unanimous assent of the country.” 

He pointed out that government had already tacitly admitted the neces- 
sity of representation, land concluded his speech with these words : “ And 
many other instances njight be cited^to show that they (the Government), 
themselves, are aware of the dangers of the present blindfold system of legislat- 
ing for people of whom they k*now little and understand less. So that this 
great reform is already well within the sphere of practical politics, and all we 
have to do is to press, an’d press for it earnestly, energetically, steadily and 
perseveringly until .we get it, and in getting it, crown our rulers, teachers, 

' Vido pjt. and 1 00 of detailwl Ueport, * 
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friends and. guides with new and imperishable laocels.. I have heard a. 
tloman apothegm * Finis cotonat .opus*, and in no way. can Great. Britain^ 
more gloriously crown her noble work in India than by the introduction here, 
of representative institutions.” 

Slieikh Kadir Buksh, a merchant, ridiculed the idea that any differences 
between Hindus and Mahomedaus would in any way vitiate the scbeine befpre 
tliem, and said he liad been sbnie time on an elected MunicipaV Board. 
“ V/ e* are Hindus and Mahomedans alike on our Board ; never has there been 
any difference between us ^arising out of religious feelings, and how should 
there be ? We are not Molvis and Pandits meeting to argue on rejigioue 
topics, but business men, meeting to arrange for keeping the town clean and 
healthy and for levying ^le funds, required for these purposes, equitably and. 
with as little expense and. worry to. the rate-payers as may be. If we keep 
the place dirty and cholera comes, will it not kill us Mahomedans as well 
the Hindus ? If we get pure good water to drink, shall we not drink it as well 
as they 1 And so it will be with the proposed elected Legislative Councils. 
Will it not be all our objects to keep the Government out of useless wars; to 
make them economize ; to reduce taxation ; to give fair play to native talent • 
to encourage native industries ? ‘Religion is one thing and busyiess* another, 
and only very foolish or ill-disposed persons mix the two together, and try 
to set any sect against a work which is equally for the good of fill sects.” 

Malik Bhugwandas of Bera Ismail Khan, a born orator, pointed out that 
“thist system of representation and Government by Councils composed of 
our own people is indigenous in the Punjab, and from time immemorial the 
frontier tribes, though wanting in education, have always poscessed sufficient 
intelligence to manage matters admirably for themselves. We had re«yular 
representative Legislative Councils long before we had even heard the name of 
England ; and those Councils made laws which, though, not compiled in bulky 
statute books, were none the less binding and obeyed ; and to this day the inde-' 
pendent frontier tribes, in our neighbourhood, are governed by ju^t such Councils; 
and these Councils have made laws from time to time, and if a man commit adul- 
tery or other offence, he is tried by those Councils, and convicted and sentenced 
according to those laws, which the whole tribe unites to tiphold, because they 
are home-made and commend themselves to all minds^as just {ind right.” And he 
went on. to argue, very fairly, thuf, if representative institutions answered so well 
amongst the ignorant pushtunis (or tribes outside the frontier) how much 
better would they succeed amongst the comparatively educated populations 
inside the frontier. His brief peroration too pointed, well the moral of bis 
eloquent speech. “ Great,” ho said, “ are the benefits that have been conferred 
on us by the British Government. May ft prosper for ever and ever, and a third 
time I say ever, but that this may be »o, let it never forget that its real strength 
lies, not in its artillery but, in the hold it has, aud I pray God may ever retain 
on the hearts of its subjects.” 

But perhaps the speech that was most enthusiastically received was one 
made by Pandit Madau Mohun Malavia a high caste Brahmin, whose fair 

• He »j)oke in Urdu ; this it k tritSMntion. t’tdf deUilod Beporl, dmc 105 
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complexion and delicateJy chiseled features, instinct with Intellectuality, at once 
impressed every eye, and who, suddenly, jumping up on a chair beside the 
President, poured forth a manifestly impromptu speech with an energy and 
eloquence that carried everything before them. 

*'It is not to the great British Government," he said,* “tha(i we 
need demonstrate the utility, the expediency, the necessity of this great 
reform. It might have been necessary to support our petition for this 
boon by some such demonstration were we governed by some despotic 
monarch, jealous of the duties, but ignorant dnd careless of tho rights of 
subjects. But it is surely unnecessary to say one word in support of such 
a cause to the British Government, or to the British Nation — to the descen- 
dants of those brave and great men who fought and died to obtain for them- 
selves, and preserve intact for* their children those very institutions that, taught 
by their example, we now crave ; who spent their whole lives and shed their 
hearts’ blood so freely in maintaining and developing this cherished principle ? 
What is an Englishman without representative institutions ? Why not an 
Englislitnan,at all — a mere sham — a base imitation, and I often wonder, as I 
'look round at our nominally English m^nates, how they have the face to call 
’them8elves*Engir8hmen',,and yet deny us repuesentative institutions and struggle 
to maintain despotic ones. Representative institutions are as much a part of 
the trlie Briton as liis language and his literature. Will any one tell me that 
Great* Britain will in cold blood deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of 
these, when, by the gift of the two latter, she has qualified us to appreciate and 
has incited s\s to desire it i 

“No.taxation without representation! That is the first commandment 
in tlie Englishman’s Political Bible ; hoiv’can he palter with liis conscience and 
tax us here, his free and educated fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb sheep or 
cattle r . . * , ' 

“ But we are not* dumb any longer. • India has found a voice at last, in tdiis 
great Congress,, and through it we call on England to be true to her traditions, 
her instincts and herself, and grant us our rights as free-born British citizens.” 
Then after acknowledgflng enthusiastically all India has owed to England, he 
went on : “ But .while ^e are thus deeply grateful for the blessings wo enjoy, 

we cannot but feel that there are stHl many poi^fs in which our conditfou can be, 
and ought to be, impiwed ; and we see, first and foremost, that the system of 
administration Jhat now obtains is despotic and is deficient in tho principle of 
representation — the fundamental characteristic of a free Government. There is 
not a true born Englishman who would not be horrified if told that the Govern- 
ment of India dealt with the whole pepple of India as slaves, and yet, if any 
such, man will fairly face the* facts of the case, ho will be compelled to admit 
that, despite all other good gifts, in this matter of excluding us from all share 
in the Government of ^ur own country, the Government is really treating us as 
more slaves. The right to* be represented is inherent in every educated, free born 
British subject.” lie urged that the (Queen's Pipclamation solemnly promised 
that her Indian subjects should be treated like all her other subjects, and 

^ deUiUd lieport, p»ge 107« 
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h« showed that they, were not so treated, and concluded : “ Surely itis the desirof 
of every generous-hearted Englishman, who loves liberty, to confer the free- 
doa he himself enjoys oh all? ” i 

“ For he,” aa an English poet aaya, “that valaes liberty, confinea ’ 

“ His zeal for b»5r predominance within 

* Nq narrow bounds ; her cause engages him 
“ Wherever pleaded. Tis the cause of Man.” 

“ But our President signs that I am exceeding the allotted period, and 
I will only add, may the pause of the people of India, the cause of liberty 
' and right, engage tl>e attention, heart and soul, of every honest Englishman 
in India and in England, and may each true Briton, who values the rights,, 
the privileges, the freedom which have made him and his country what 
they are, aid us like true Britons to the fruition of our aspirations, for equal 
rights, equal privileges and equal freedom,” 

An Assam delegate concluded his speech with the remark* : Allowing 

freely that our rulers, foreigners and strangers as they are to all that most 

A 

intimately aftects us, are actuated by the highest motives and dq their best 
for us, the present state of the country and the universal feeling that pervades 
it, sufficiently show that iieithec the purity of their inte'nticns nor tho 
Conscientiousness of their effortaf can compensate for that want of practical 
sympathy and detailed knowledge of the circumstances of our case which 
Only our own people, carefully selected by ourselves, can supply.” 

These extracts and a perusal of the proposer’s and seconder's speech will 
give some idea of tho earnestness, ability and entlmsifism with 'which this 
discussion was carried on; It is needless to say that the 'resolution was 
carried, but it may be added that it was carried without a di.ssentient voice, 
although it was known that somo few of the delegates, including two or three 
gentlemen of great distiriCtion, were doubtful of tho expediency of entering 
so much into details as the scheme put forth by the resolution does. 

This completed the more important work of the Congress, but a few other 
resolutions, more or less formal (one, calling upon »!I public bodies and associations, 
throughout the country, to entreat the Viceroy to move tlje Secretary of State to 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the best practica^raethods of introducing re- 
presentative institutions into India ; another, for the submission of the resolutions 
to the Government of India and' Her Maje.sty’a Secretary of State for India; 
a third, for the constitution of permanent Congress Committees at all important 
centres), and the usual votes of tliauks were passed. Still some passages from 
the closing speoohf of the President demand notice'. “I am only speaking 
tamely I fear,” he said, “when I say that from first to last nothing could 
possibly have been more honorable to bur countiy than tbe conduct of all con- 
cerned, or than the spirit that has pervaded the entire assemblage. In the heat 
of argument, under that greatest of all stimuli, patriotic enthusiasm, not one 
word, I believe, has escaped a single speaker, that he need wish unspoken. 
Eindoess, courtesy, a spirit of cheerful mutual concession havq pervaded our 
proceedings which, but for this,* could nevei have reached this happy and success- 


• Mr, Devi Chpran Banirf Dehritghur^ iVtf, 489). Vide page 109 of d^tHiloU Report, 
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fal temination.” ’ Thanking tho assemblage for the' uniforin support they had) 
accordecUo him, he went on to say : “There is, however, just one point to which L 
ought perhaps to refer more particularly, and that is to the spirit of fairness and) 
moderation and respect towards, the Government which has charaoteriased youri 
proceedings from the beginning to the end. I need not say how gratified I have 
been to observe how thoroughly all have seemed to be imbued with iibafe 
spirit; not only is it our interest that it should be so, but it is what the Govern-: 
\uent, after all they have done for us, have a just right to expect from us, 
and I only hope that the example which this great assemblage has set, iw 
this respect, will be followed, not only at all future meetings of the Congress, 
not only by all and every Association throngliout the country, but also by the 
entire Indian Press, some ineiubers of which, under the influence of tho bad ex- 
ample too often set to thorn by apportion of the Anglo-Indfan Press, have at times, 
it must he confessed, transgressed in tlii.s respect. If wo really de.sire to bo res- 
pected, if we wish our requests to be attended to, if we hone.stly expect that tho 
Jlnglish nation will do its duty towards u.s, wc must prove ourselves worthy by 
showing that wo are never unreasonable, never violent, never uncharitable; 
we must show that.we are earnest, but temperate ; dogidzant of our own rights, 
but respectful of ijiosc of others; expectifig the fairest construction of our 
own acts and motives, -and concediiTg this those of others ; that, in a word, 
whatever ouvjUdiits iu life, high or low, rich or poor, we have become gcntlo- 
inen, in the highest .sense of the word. Unless we are and can prove ou'-;eIve.s 
gontlcnicn in this higliest, noblest sense, I do not know that we are worthy 
to receive the conco.ssions for which we are pressing.” And he concluded : “ I 
thank you, fwr myself foi* the honour vou have done mo in choo.sii)g me as 
President and for the generous kindness with which you have upheld mo in tho 
performance of tho responsible duties of that high position, and 1 thank you 
on behalf of, all your countrymen — on behalf ’of posterity for tlie nohlo 
manner-in which at this* great Confifre.s.s— M'liich liistuiy will not roadilv 
forget, — you have uphold the credit,* the character, tho dignity of our beloved 
India.” ’ * • . . ' “ 

Then, as the storm of ch^erst^* which followed on this peroration, some- 
what; subsided, vollcya of cheers \\;^ero given for tho (^uc. n- Em press, tho 
Viceroy and others, and lhe|Congress of 1880 dissolved. 

That night some of the delegates started^omewards, but many .remained 
to be present next day* (Priday) at a garden party given by llis hixcel- 
lency the Vico^roy, to which all the delegates, ou the Government House 
lists of their respective p/ovinecs and presidencies, Lad been kindly invited, 
not, as llis Excellency ‘was careful to explain, in their capacities of represen- 
tatives, but as gentlemeuof more or les.| distinction and culture whom he was 
pleased to be able thus to hoilour. 

Another couple of days and only a few stragglers remained of that great 
assemblage. It had nlblted away as rapidly as it had gathered. Is it to 
bear no fruit, to have no results? Well, even if no concrete results 
should proximately flow from this memorable Cpngress, if the Government, 
here and iu England, should unhappily remain deaf* to the unanimous recla- 
mations of the country, this assemblage will, at any rate, have demonstrated 
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our loyalty to our Sovereign, our gratitude for all the blessings conferred on 
us, our abiding faith in the innate sense of justice of the British nation, 
our profound dissatisfaction with the existing form of the administration, and 
our entire fitness, from every point of view, for those representative institu- 
tions, on which the Congress so strongly insisted and on which the entire 
mass of the educated and intelligent classes, throughout the Empire, have now 
set their hearts. 

These things has this Congress demonstrated, and it must now leave to 
time, to justice, and to God,, the fruition of the national aspirations. 
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SUMMARY 

OF 

Resolutions passed at the SECOND INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, held in Calcutta on the 27th, 28th, 

29th and 30th December 1886. 

EESOLUTION I. 

Resolved. — That this Congress of Delegates from all parts of India do. 
humbly offer its dutiful and loyal congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
the Queen Empress, on the approaching completion of the first half century of 
her memorable, beneficent and glorious reign, and heartily wish her many, many 
more, and happy, years of rule, over the great British Empire. 

[Proposed by Mr. Rahimatulla M. Sayani (Bombay); seconded by Lala Murli- 
dhur, (Ambala); supported by Mr. G. Subramania Iyer (Madras) and 
carried by acclamation.] , 

• . 'RESOLUTION IK 

I ^ 

ResolVfd-^-That^this Gongre.ss reg| 5 rds with the deepest sympathy, and 
views with’grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population ^of India, and (although aware that the Government is not over- 
looking this matter and is contemplating certain palliatives) desires to record its 
fixed conviction that the introduction of Representative Institutions will prove 
one of the most important practical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of tlje people. * 

[Proposed by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Watcha {Bombay ) ; seconded by the Hon’blc 
S. Subramania Iyer {Madras^, supported by Pandit Prannath {Lucknotv) 
end carried b^ a very large majority'.] 

* RESOLUTION m. ’ 

Resolved.*— Th'at this Congress tlo, emp.hatically, reaffirm the 3rd Reso- 
lution of the Congress of 188^, apd distinctly declare its belief that the reform 
and expansion of the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils, therein suggested, have now become essential 
alike in the interests of I^dia and England. 

[Proposed by Rai Kunja Lall Banerjee, DMiadur {Calcutta) ; secondcd*by Mr. P. 
Rangiah Naitlu {Madras) ; supported by Mr. Ghanasbam Nilkanth {Bombay) 
and carried unanimously.] 

. • RESOLUTION IV. 

Resolved- — That this Congress is of opinion that in giving practical effect 
to this essential reform, r^ard shoull be had (subject to such modifications as, 
on a more detailed examination of the question, may commend themselves to 
the Government) to ^ the principles embodied in the following tentative sug- 
gestions : — . 

(l.) — The number of persons composing the Legislative Councils, both Provincial 
and of the Governor-General, to be matelially increased. Not les; than one- 
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half the Members of such enlarged Councils to be elected. Not more than 
one-fourth to be officials having seats ex-officio in such Councils, and not 
more than one-fourth to be Members, official or non-official, nominated by, 
Government. 

(a.) — The right to elect members to the Provincial Councils to be conferred only 
on those classes and members of the community, facie, capable of 
exercising it wisely and independently. In Bengal and Bombay the Coun- 
cillors may be elected by the members of Municipalities, District Boards, 
Chambers of Commerce and the Universities, or an electorate may be 
constituted of all persons possessing such qualifications, educational and 
pecuniary, as may be deemed necessary. In Madras, the Councillors may 
be elected either by District Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce 
and the University, or by Electoral colleges composed of members partly 
elected by the.‘{e bodies and partly nominated by Government. In the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh and in the Punjab, Councillors may be 
elected by an Electoral College composed of members elected by Municipal 
and District Boards and nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of 
the total number, by Government, it being understood that the same elective 
system now in forte where Municipal Boards are concerned will be applied 
to District Boards, and the right of electing members to tljesc lattjr extended 
to the cultivating class. But w^hatever system be adopted (and the details 
must be worked out separately for er.ch province) care must bcValvcn that all 
sections of the community, and all great interests, are adequately represented. 

(3.)._The elected Members of the Council of the Governor-General for making 
Laws, to be elected by the elected Members of tlie several Provincial Councils. 

(4.)— No elected or nominated Member of any Council, to receive any salary or 

remuneration in virtue of such membership, bilt any such Member, already 

in receipt of any Government salary or allowance, to continue to draw the 

same unchanged during membership, and all Members to be entitled to be 

reimbursed any expenses incurred in travelling in connection with their 

( 

membership. , ' 

(5.) — All persons, resident in India, .to be eligible for seats in Council, 
whether as electees or nominees, without distinction of rice, creed, caste 
or colour. . • < 

(6.)— All legislative measures and all financial questions,, including all budgets,, 
whether these involve new or enhanced taxa,t.ion' or not, to be necessarily 
submitted to and dealt with by these Councils.' In the case of all other 
branches of the administrt.tion, any Member to be at liberty, after due notice, 
to put any question he sees fit to the ex-officio Members (or such one of 
these as may be specially charged with the supervision of the particular 
branch concerned) and to be entitled (except ^s hereinafter provided) to 
receive a reply to his question, together with copies of any papers requisite 
for the thorough comprehension of the subject, and on this reply the Council 
to be at liberty to consider and di9!:uss the question and record thereon such^ 
resolution as may appear fitting to the .'majority. Provided that, if the 
s«ibj«ct in regard to which the inquiry is made involves matters of Foreign 
policy, Military dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise of such a nature 
. that, in the opinion .of the Executive, the Public interests would be materially 
imperilled by the communication, of the information asked for, it shall be 
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competent for them to instruct the ex-officio Members, or one of them, to 
reply accordingly, and decline to furnish the information asked for. 


(j ) — The Executive Government shall possess the power of overruling the doci- 
sion arrived at by the majority of the Council, in every case in which, in its 
opinion, the public interests would suffer by the acceptance of such 
decision; but whenever this power is exercised, a full exposition, of 
the grounds on which this has been considered necessary, shall be published 
within one month, and in the case of local Governments they shall report 
the circumstances and explain their action to the Government of India, and 
in the case of this latter, it shall report and ^ explain to the Secretary of 
State ; and in any such case on a representation made through the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State by the overruled majority, it shall 
be competent to the Standing Committee of the House of Commons (re- 
commended in the 3rd Resolution of last year’s Cdngress which this present 
Congre.ss has affirmed j to consider the matter, and call for any and all papers 
or information, and hear any persons on behalf of such majority or other- 
wise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House. 


[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee {Calcutta)-, seconded by Mr. 
N*G. Chandavarkar (Bombay ) ; supported by Mr. Sharfuddin (Belmv) and 
’ * carried without a di:^entient voice.]^ 

. • 

EESOLUTIOH V. 

• * * * 

Resolved.— That this Congress do invite all Public Bodies and all Associa- 
tions throughout the Country, humbly and earnestly, to entreat His Excellency 
the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
to the appointment of ^ Commission, to enquire exhaustively into the best 
method of introducing such a tentative form of Representative Institutions into 
India, as ha’s been indicated in Resolutions HI of the past, and IV of the pre- 
sent year’s Coijgress. * 

• • 

[Proposed by Mr. N. iJ. Gupta (Karrachi ) ; seconded by Mr. M. B. Namjoshi 
(Poomi)-, supported by Kum'ar .Binay Krishna (Calcutta) and carried 
unanimously.] 

. .. 

. RESOLUTION VI. 


Resolved.— That a’Co/nmittee composed of the gentlemen named in the 


*Hon*blc Dadabliai Naornji (Smhay). 

,, S. Suliramania Iyer 

,, Peary Mohan Moolceijce (Calcutta). 

Mr. G. Subramania Iyer (Madras). • 

Babu Matilal Ghose ( Calcutta), 

Mr. Surendra Naih Hai^rjee ( Calcutta). 

„ Gangipershnd Varma ( Lucknow). 

„ Ramkali Chaiulhuri § 

,1 Ou^U Prasad Sen ^ • 

Pundit Prannatli (Lucknow), 

Munshi Kashi persh ad ( Allahabad). 

Kavinab Keea Ali yihti\v( Lucknow).* 

Mr.Mamkl Ali (Lncknm), 

Lak Kanhyalal, j'Wwr/yjtf#/ 

Rao Shbib Gufigadhar Kao Madhaw Nagpur). 

Ml Rahimatulla M. Sayani (Bombay). 


margin? be appointed to con;sider the 
Public Service Question and report 
thereon to this Congress, 


[Proposed by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee (Calcutta ) ; seconded by Mr. M. B. 
Namjoshi ^Poona ) ; supported by Pandit S. Agnihotri (Lahore) and carried 
unaniiQoinly.] * 
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RESOLUTION VII 

Besdved.-~That this Congress approves and adopts the report* submitted 
by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI. 

[Proposed Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee {Calcutta) ; seconded by the Hon’ble 
S. Subramania Iyer {Madras) and carried unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION Vm. 

Resolved. — That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now arrived 
when the system of trial by jury may be safely extended into many parts of the 
Country where it is not at present in force. 

[Proposed by Mr. S. A. Saminada Iyer {Taitjore); seconded by Mr. H, H. 
Dhruva {Surat) ; supported by Dr. Trailokyanath Mitter {Calcutta) and 
carried unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION IX. 

Resolved. — That, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made in 
1872 in the system of trial, by jury, depriving the verdicts of juries of all finality, 
has proved injurious to the Country, and that the powers then, for the first time, 
vested in Sessions Judges and High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of" acquittal, 
should be at once withdrawn. -r 

[Proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee {Calcutta) ; seconded by the Hon’blc Peary 
Mohan Mookerjee {Calcutta) ; .supported by Munshi Sadho Lai {Benares) 
and carried by a very large majority.] 

RESOLUTION X. , , 

Resolved. — That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, similar to 
that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England (under which 
accused persons in serious cases have the option of • demanding a committal to 
the Sessions Court), should be introduced into the Indian Code of Criminal 

. •REPORT. 

We, the Members of the Committee appointed by ihc f’ongress to submit a statement in connection 
with the Public Service Question, have the honour to repori that the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by us at a meeting held yesterday : — 

1. —That the open Competitive Examination be held simultaneously^ both in India and in England. 

2. — That the simultaneous examinations thus held be cquigilly ’ >pen to all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects. 

3. — That the classified list be preparcd.viccording to merit. 

4. — That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service Commissioners will give fair considera- 
tion to Sanskrit and Arabic among the subjects of examination. 

5. — That the age of candidates eligible for admission to the open Competitive Examination be hot 
less than 19, or, as recommended by Sir C. Aitchison, more than 23 year^. 

6. — That simultaneous examinations being granted, the Statutory Cwil Service be closed for first 
appointments. 

7. — That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, under the existing rules, be still left opeo 
to the Members of the Uncovenanted Service and to f:rQfessional men of proved merit and ability. 

8. — That all appointments requiring educational qualification/^, other than covenanted first appoint- 

ments, be filled by Competitive Examinations held in the different Province^, and open in each Pr^iher 
to such nalural-born subjects of H. M. only as are residents thereof. . . 

These Resolutions it is hoped, cover the main principles which underlie the questions set by the 
Public Service Commission. For a more detailed consideration there was no time. 

\ (Sd.) DADABHAI NAOROJI, 

Pfesidint of Committa, 

yith Dicembir 1886. 



Procedure, enabling accused persons, In warrant cases, to demand that, instea( 
of being tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions. 

[Proposed by Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose ( Calcutta) ; seconded by Mr. T. Chidam 
bara Row f/feZ/mryj; supported by Khajeh Abdul Ahem (Dacca) aiv 
carried unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION 3a. 

Resolved.--That this Congress do place on record an expression of th< 
universal conviction, that a complete separation of executive and judicia 
functions (such that in no case the two functions shall be combined in the samt 
officer) has become an urgent necessity, and that, in its opinion, it behoves tht 
Government to effect this separation without further delay, even though thii 
should, in some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure. 

[Proposed by Mr. Daji Abaji Khare (Bombay); seconded by Munshi Kashi- 
pershad (Allahabad); supported by Mr. Sri Rim (Luchicw) and carried 
unanimously.] 

. * • RESOLUTION XII.‘ 

• # 

Resolved. — That in view to the ynsettlec^ state of public affairs in Europe, 
and the immense assistance that the people of this country, if duly prepared there- 
for, is'capabfe of rendering to Great Britain in the event of any serious com* 
plications arising, this Congress do earnestly appeal to the Government to 
authorise (under such rules and restrictions as may to it seem fitting) a system 
of Volunteering for th§ Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify 
them to support* the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

[Proposed by Rajah Rampal Singh •(Oud/i) ; seconded by Mr. R. D. Mehta 
(Qalcutta) and carried by acclamation.] • 

• • 

• • . • 

BE30I.UTI0II Zm. 

* . * . . • 

Resolved. — That Standing Congress-Coihmittees’ be constituted at all 

important centres. • ** 

• • 

[Proposed by Mr. W.£!. Bonnerjec (Calcutta); seconded by Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar 
(Bombay) and carricd'unanimously.] 

RESOLUTION XIV. 

Resolved.— That the Third Indian National Congress assemble at Madras 
on the 27th of December 1887. 

[Proposed by Mr.* A. 0. Hume (Jj^tiiijab) ; .seconded by the Hon’ble S. Subra- 
mania Iyer (Madias^ and carried by acclamation.] ■ 

• . RESOLUTION XV. 

Resolved.— That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council, 'with the humble requests, that^ he will 
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cause the ist Resolution to be submitted in due course to Her Majesty the 
Queen Empress, that he will cause all the Resolutions to be laid before Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, and that he himself will be graciously 
pleased, in consultation with his colleagues, , to accord them his best consi- 
deration. 

« 

[Proposed by Mr. Rangiah Naidu (Madras) :zvA seconded by Mr. Sorabjee 
Framjee Patel (Bombay) and carried unanimously.] 

{Signed) DADABHAI NAOROJI, 
President of the Second Indian National Congress. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

Of 

THE SECOND INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

BSLD AT 

CALCUTTA 

On the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of December 1886. 

FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

T he inaugural meeting of the Congress was held on tlie 37th December at the 
Town Hall. 

“ Wo nevf r remember to hav^ seen the Hall more, densely packed, and what was a 
(triking feature of the»meeting, was its undoubtedly cosmopolitan character. It was, in 
,ebort, n vdst gathering of the jndiau people. • Erery race and every sect was there re> 
presented, and the proceedings, exceedingly, earnest ^nd enthusiastic, were remarkable for 
their expressions of loyalty to the Crown. At the time (3 P.M.) ap|)oiuted for the commence- 
ment of tlje proeeeding^ Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji was conducted to the platform amidst loud 
and deafening cheers, which again resounded throngh the Hall on the appearance of Raja 
BampaljSingh and Mr. Cotton.*” 

The Hon'ble S. Subbamanu Iybb (Madra», No. 2 of LUt) then proposed, and 
Mr. N. G. Chandavabkak (Bombay, No. 4P) seconded the proposal, that, pending the election 
of a President Dr. Bajendralal^Mitra (Bengal, No. 223) do take the Chair. The proposition 
having been carried by acclamation. Dr. Rajeudralala assumed the Chair amidst enthusiastic 
cheering, ayd then again rising addressed the assemblage. 

• 

Dr. Rajendralaia Mitra said : “ Genttemen, — The duty I have to perform on the 
present occneioif is to receive the delej^ates who have come from the various Provinces of the 
Empires, to take part in our tl^liberatioiis. }.i is a*very agreeable duty, and I most heartily 
Welcome the gentlemdh to this assemUage. In tlm name of my colleagues who have 
oroaiiized this Congress^ I express my Aeleome fothem. In the name of the citizens of 
Calcutta, 1 beg to tender them our most cordiafgreetings. I receive them with my extendlsd 
hands; I offer tbpm the right hand of fellowship for the cordial manner in which they have 
responded to our invitation. It is ndl for me on the present occasion to dwell at length upon 
tl|e subjects which will be {wrought forward for consideration here. But I cannot rest content 
with the few words I have ^already said. It has been the dream of my life that the scattered 
units of my race may some dajfcofjesce and come together; that instead of living merely os 
individuals, we may some day so combine as to be able^to live as a nation. In tins meeting^ 

I behold the commencement of such coalescence. {CheemL) I hope the union will hot be very 
distant. It may not be left to me to realize the sight, but it is highly giatifying to me that 
<we are here assembled together, delegates from the North and from the South, from the East 
and from the West, all anxious to join as members of one nation for the good of our country. 
Addressing those of my owi^race, I can tell you that there was a time when our forefathers 
lived as one single race. ^Circumstnuces led to their dispersion, and parochial hedges of 
rvarions kinds kept them apart. Zt is therefore not a matter of small rejoicing that we should 
Iiave surmounted those dimoulties and come tceother. The Aryan blood that courses in my 
veins is the same which vivifies you, and a/blood is thicker than water, I take the highest 
delight in being able to w^cloome my long separated brethren. {Loud cheers.) Pardon me, 
gentlemen^ if in the exuberance of my emotion I have forgotten for one moment only the 
Mafaomedan gentlemen wise have graced this meeting with their presence. They are as 
much welcome as the people tf my own race. 1 weloome them with ali mv heart, and I look 
^on tlioir presence here to**day as a guarantee of this being truly a j^ational Congress. 
Without them we might have felt that we were at a marriage party without the bride. Diverse 
we are in origin, in religion, in lan^uagOi and iu our manners an^ Customs, but we are not the 

* StateBman and Friend of India, ” Pe(^mb«r SSth, 1886 . For mole detailed noticei of and remaiia of the Press 

on the Ooagrma see Appendix Y. • • 
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l«aa meinlMra of tho same nation. (OhBert.) 'Wo live in the la^ oonntor, ^ suUjaoti of the 
same Sovereiffo, and our good ana eril depends entirely on the etate of toe Oovernment and 
tlid IftTO pMsed in this oountiy* Hmdtw equally beneficial to 

the Mabomedansy and ’wh^ver is injtirioui to the Hindus is equally lojunous to the followers 
of Mahomed, Nations are not made of eeete but of tribes one political 

hond/(Loudandpr€^i^ed<^i 0 ^ Weare a 11 botthd.by tlie k»me noUhcal bond, and therefore 
we constitute one nation, I behold in this Congress the dawn of a better and a happier day 
for India. I look upon it as the quickening of a new life. For long, pur fathers lived^ and 
we have lived as individuals only, or a^ families, but henoefol^ara I hope we shall be living 
as a nation, unU^ o^e and atl to promote our welfare and the welffwe of bur mother obuhtry, 
(Chem.) Thid; is the great object of this Congress, and if you b^r tliat in mind, I km sUre 
there will be no difference of opinion as to the propriety of our receiving each other in 
brotherly love and trying our bejfc to secure the utmost union possible. It would be absurd 
to suppose that we can for one moment secure perfect union. We know that Jesus Christ 
failed to secure perfect union in the body of his disciples, and out of 250 millions of people, 
you must find that we have many more than one disciple who is opposed to ns« 

There has beenn good deal written lately about the impropriety of this Congress, about 
the injustice we do to the GToverumeut by holding these meetings, {Here Mr. A. 0. Hume 
entered the Hall amidst loud and deafening applause.) I shall not stop to refer to tlie scandalous 
and absurd charges which iiave been hurled against us about our being a discontented people, 
a baud of wire«pullers and professional agitators. I would not say one word against those 
who complain of our^being disloyal ; for such charges are beneath contempt. But there are 
others who are more moderate in their tone and in the charges they bring against us and 
therefore are more injurious iu«tlieir action. For instance, we have been told that wo are 
trying to force the hand of Gowerument. What is mount by that, I must cqnfess, I do not 
cleariv understand. As an old man, it has been my habit occasionally *to cut in for a banct 
at whist. I know that in this position it is an object with the player^ to force *tbe hand of, 
their opponents. But are we really forcing the •hand of our opponent, tbh ^Ooverument ? 
l)o we really look upon the Government as an opponent? It is understood in the game that 
my opponent has some card, some honour, some trumps, which he is net at allnksposed^ to let 
mo Know. Has the Government any such thing? Does the Government desire that there 
should be something kept secret and away from the public, and which we aro trying to force 
the Qovemmkni to disclose ? No. Those who say so libel the Government. It is altogether 
wrong to suppose that the Government is holding any thing away from us ; and wo cannot try 
therefore to force the hands of the Govornmeot, when they cqotaiu nothing tlia^ would not be 
given to ns freely. Again, we have been told, we must have a *}^licy confideuoe in the 
Government. I would say at once, away with such nonsense. I will never have a policy 
of confidence. A policy of confidence implies the simulation of a merit which wo dohot possess ; 
it is the simulation of a feeling wjjich we do ifot really feel. If we really have confidence 
in the Government, we need not adopt any policy or semblance of it. tWe have perfect 
confidence in the Goverumeiitf and thererore it ts absurd to ta^K of 'adopting a policy of 
confidence.’ Let those who have qp confidence* in the Goveriiment, but <vbo have their 
own .purposes to serve, say tliey have ^a pplic^ of confidenoe.* »We shall have none of it. 
{Loud clieen's.) • - 

have again been told that the Government shqiild not be obliged to precipitate their 
action ; that they have already adopted a resolution for enquiry, and that we snould not oblige 
them to come to a conclusion without such enquiry. But are we doing so ? Do you for« a 
moment believe tliat by usseiubliug iiete to-day and taking iqto oonsideration ail those sub- 
jects which concern us most, Weave forestalling the '' decision of. the Oovemment ? The 
Government has itself said that the Public Service Commission is of a judicial character, 
and that the whole business depends W the evidence produced before it. Who is to prodtice 
the evidence for the whole peojilc of the country if the men of light and leading, Who are our 
leaders in every respect^ should keep away and be prevented from joining together and 
deliberating in the manner in which they can put forth the most reliable evidence ? We are 
only preparing the evidence, and not forestallihg th6 action of *^he Gavernment. If you were 
to say, as they have said, that we force resolutions instead of allowing time for oonsidenitiOn, 
the same may be said of those gentlemOn of the long robe who take up so muOh of the time 
of our judges lu discussing mutters before the j{ idges have made tip their minds. There is no 
pretence whatever to say we have not the utmo'st confidence in the judges of the High Court, 
and the other great Courts Of ihe country. Wo all havO the utmost confidence in the judges. 
BUU we deem it necessary, for the interert of our cause, that we should employ the^gelitlemea 
of the long robe to explain matters to the judges ; we desire'that our oeises shall be pnf rightly 
before them. This is an analogous case, ahd we want our delegates Of mature jmgment to 
Consider the evidence and put It iu slup-sliape, sothat it may be laid before the Qovernment 
with perfept confidence of sucoess^. and may eimble the’Goverument to see tbrcmgh our cause 
much better. (Cheers.) If it bo true that the Government is superseded, by suoh action, the 
same may be said of the judges, and the consequence would be that if the gentlemen of the 
long robe insisted on not iUterferiug with tire discretion of the judges during trial, they would 
very soon find their green bags to be empty. There are some other charges xuade, but they 
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frre all of the lame etanip) and 1 net tnke pur time hy dwellfci^ on themt for I most? 
leave ample time to my enooesiei^ to daliver hil ioanfm I will, liovrever, in thig 

eoonexioti (elt you a tiling which oeotiited to me two years ago. As President of the British 
Indian Aesociatiooi 1 took a deep interest in organizing the opposition to the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, and I asked a Hindu gentleman,— I am particular to say a Hindu gentleman,— to join 
tlie opposition. He said, no, he would noi And why so ? ^ Because my Collector won’t 
like it/ ^ But what do you care about your Collector j your interests are involved ? ’ ^ Bat 
you require a sobseription from me, and if I join you, I shall lose my money and I shall lose 
tbe good graces of my OoIIeotor* You will not lose your case, because 1 keep back ; if you 
win, 1 sliall derive the full benefit and I shall retain the friendship of the Collector and my 
money ; if you lose, you lose all, but I shall still have the benefit of the Collector’s good 
graces and iny money.’ Is there anything like this feeling somewhere which makes people 
keep away from this conference ? It is not for me to attribufe motives, but I found that iu one 
case, and it is not out of my way to bring it to the notice of the Congress. 

The subjects which you will have to consider are so varied and so diverse in character, 
and they will be expatiated upon so fully by my friend who will soon occupy this chair, that 
J shall not take up time by going through them seriatim. The most important of them is the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils, I look upon that as the corner-stone of all the 
topics of political condition. (Loud cheers,) Nothing can be done, nothing will be 
advantageous, as long as our legislatures are in their present condition. All other things 
dwindle into very little, when you place beside them this primary consideration, the 
reconstitution and reformation of the Legislative Councils. Nor is this a matter in which we 
have for tlie first time conceived any idea. Time was when qur laws were passed in camera, 
in the Council Chamber, with closqid doors, and when nobody knew anything of how our 
laws were fa^iioned,*until they were read, passed, and published in the Gaxetto, Tlie 
•Government itself felt that that was not a very fair way of doing business. The Government 
•itself wauted^ QP-optmilion,from without, ^aiid the ^rst step taken was to appoint a native 
gentleman of wast ex{)orienco and illimitable judicial lore to lend bis aid to the maturing of 
bills. This was, howqver, a very poor substitute for better representation ; it was a 
})rocedare wluch was felt to be utterly worthless, and in a few years it was set aside. 
The Councils’ Act under which we now live is a great improvement on the past. It 
has given you several persons in the Council instead of only one adviser, but the evil arose 
from the several persons who w^ere appointed not being representatives of anybody 
but themselves (cheers) ; they represented no one but tlieir own good interests (cheers) ; 
tliey w'ere seized, I will iK>t say^bow or with what motive, but we know that they were selected 
so as to produce fhore ornament than usefulness. [Cheers,) We have heard with reference 
to Indies what Mrs. Grundy sometimes calls heaps of millinery, and we had several 
such ; tliere were others who acted with perfection as dummies ; others who had takeh 
up the role of ap ke wastes, [Cheers,) But whether rft ap ke ronsies, as dummies, or 
as heaps of millinery, they were just the men* not wanjod. When I say this, I must 
not forget tliat there, were sbma who,vvei^ my pem)nul friends, and bettor men India 
did not produce. But tliey were few. They were mi able to cope with the overwhelm- 
ing dead weight tof the official majority that restejJ upon Uiein, and their usefulness 
was minimised. If by the action of Government at th^ee different stages you see that 
it has been felt expedient to alters th^ •constitution of the Councils for the preparation 
of our laws, there is nothing disloyal or improper if we once more say ‘ let us take another 
step forward,’ The goaf may not be wmched for some time, but our grand children 
might come to it. At present, wo want only one step forward : for nomination by the 
auUiorities, nomination in any caso'of an irresponsible character, we want election by those 
whom the elected are to represent. Tlris is the prin^fy object of our agitation \vith regard 
to the Legislative Councils. Jjet tlie representatives be elected. (Cheers,] Let the system be 
whatever the Government in its wisdom may think proper, but let tbe policy be a policy 
of representation,^ and let there be a sufficient niitnber of representatives to make the 
feelings and wants of tbe people fully heard by tbe Government. We live not under a 
National Governnient, we Ji^e under a foreign bureaucracy (cheers ) ; our foreign rulers 
under the peculiar circumstances of tbe case are foreigners by birth, religion, language, 
liabits — everything that diyides humanity into different sections. They cannot possibly 
dive inte our hearts ; they oanno| ascertain o|Jr wants and feelings and aspirations. (Che&^s,) 

It is impossible Ibr them to do so.^ They may try their beat, and I have no reason to doubt 
that many of our Governors have tried hard to ascertain our feelings and our wants ; but 
owing to their peculiar position, they have failed to ascertain them. Therefore, what we want 
is to liave a sufficient number of men to represent the people, each bringing his quota of 
knqtvledge of the requirements of a particular section of the community. [Cheers.) Perhaps 
it is not for this Congress to decide the number of such representatives ; it would be for 
the Government to decide. But this much i« clear, that in all honesty we do waut a much 
larger number than at present. . * • 

There is one point in connection with the Legislative Councils which I must not forget, 
and that is the right of interpellation. (Cheers,) At present, owing to tbe peculiar circiim- ’ 
stances of the Governmenti there is no interchange of opinion, each party having the right 
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tOMpflMiil its views* We linve thus fo rnnke onr ^utesses as toltvhat oilier^ think; i<ncl many 
Acts wiiich are most neeftil in their way, many orders of an administrative kind which are 
most necessary and judicious, are aniiotineed in the pa^es of the Oaxette without a single 
word of explanation, and the people cannot belprdoubtiuj; the ^ood faith of those wlio pass 
them. A single question in the Couucit Oliainber would at once explain the matter ; and 
therefore we tidnk that as a matter of justice it is extremely importiuit that whatever miiiht 
be the constitution of the Legislative Counoils, we should have the right of interpellation* 
(Loud cheering*) 

With regard to the other subjects before the Congress there is otie only to which I 
shall refer, and that is the Public Service question. It is not so important, not nearly so 
vitally important, ns tlie question of the reconstitution of the Councils ; it is rather a narrow 
question and has a bad stamp on its face, an anxiety on our part to get the loaves and fishes ; 
but still it is a very important* question ; because, without taking into account the money 
point of view, the nation have a right to demand that they shall have the privilege of 
serving theif own country. (Cheers,) This is a right inalienable from the people in all other 
parts of the world. It has been conceded even by the Czar of Russia, and I hold that the 
keeping it away from us is*a grave injustice. (Loud cheers,) That this deprivation should be 
done away with is a matter which should occupy your foremost attention. True, it may be 
said that at present the people can go to England and enter into tlie Civil Service, but it 
is such a mockery that the man who tells it is either joking with me or actually insulting 
me. The question is, that we should send our children, at the. age of 16, five thousand 
miles away for three* years together for the purpose of passing an examination of the 
strictest possible kind. The odds are against them, the prizes are few, and the blanks 
numerous, and the risks of sojourn by youths withou]^ guardians in a large metropolis, 
teeming with temptation, are mosl serious. As a matter of fact, sevornl Tiidian youths 
have returned from England as raving maniacs. Parents must be foolhardy indeed wlio, ' 
in the face of these facts, will venture to send their children to England* at Ahp age of 16. 
But suppose the age is raised by two years. \\ ould that satisfy all your demand ? I say, 
nay. For the service of oue-s country, in no part of the world is a person called away from 
his native land to pass an examination. (Cheers,) Canada is under tiie British Goveriiinent. 
But Her Majesty the Queen-Empress does not require that every French subject there 
sliall go to England to pass an examination before being admitted into the Canadian service. 
Nothing of the kind is required in the Capo Colonies, nor in Australia, nor in Ceylon. And 
wiiat is true of them is true of any other country which is a foreign de|)endoncy. Why 
should then the case bo diderent in India alone? The rule hcfre is »that no man slioitid bo 
allowed to serve the country without running the great risks which await them in England, 
wdtboiit having to expatriate himself for three years, and oorno home to be excluded from caste. 
This is a great grievance too and it is one regarding which every Hindu and every Mahomednn 
gentleman has a right to make' a strong protest. 1 do not deny for a moment that there 
are advantages in going to England, intellectual and moral, iof a very higli order (hud 
cheers)^ and 1 would bo the last to put an embargo on any’bne going to England. ” But I 
hold tliat it should not be made a eine non for .appointment under the Government, It 
is just as bad as the Czar's, mandate which will allow no man to become a^liigli officer unless 
a Mahomedan Ali Khan changes, his name to AlikhanofF. Our Sovereign, Her Gracious 
Majesty the Empress, would be the last to show tkat she is in this respect^on a par with the 
Czar of Russia, and 1 hope therefore tiiat those who will take the subject into consideration 
will not lose sight of this important point. .. ^ 

** I shall say nothing further with regard to the subjects vQiicK'will come before yon, and 
I slmll close by simply urging that whatever you do and say, and whatol^er policy yon mature, 
bear in miiW that of all things moJo^xrtion is of the utmost importance. (Cheers,) Let your 
speakers speak moderately ; let your schemes be moderatov; and let your resolutions 
be so framed that no Gbvernment can have any occasion to Complain of want of moderation* 
That is what I am particularly anxious to ensure, and I hope your Committee and your 
Congress men will bear this fact prominently in mind, , 

^'1 shall say nothing more, but repeat our welcome to the 'gentlemen here assembled 
and leave the matter to your consideration." (Prolonged cheering,) 

Baboo Joykissbn Mookbbjke (Bengal No* |}30) then rose and said : I have the honour 
to move that Mr. Naoroji be elected President of this Congress. I do not think that heoansa 
our Bombay friends did us the high honour of electing our distinguislied ooiintryman, Mr. W^. 
C. Bonuerjee, as President of the Congress held last year at Bombay^ we are therefore bound to 
retinm the compliment by electing a Bombay gmtiemau to the chair at the present Congress. 
But happily we have, in Mr. Naoroji, a gentleman who would do honour to any assembly over 
which lie might be called upon to preside. (Cheers.) Warm devoted ness to his ooniitry, a 
life ispeut in active participatipu of every public" movement for her welfare, dUtingiiishecl 
abilities, and singular moderation both in aspirations and expressions, — what more could bo 
desired in one whom we wish to guide the deliberatjjons of the OanffroBn. (Foci/erous 
cheetingi) The task before him is fav from a difficult or disagreeable one* The assembly over 
wfaidt ^ye are about to request him to preside, is not one composed of village ParnoUii, met 
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tOs:©ther for tlie pnrpose of givin/j vent to dieloynl feolinge^ or «xiTre*wmjf their digcfontont 
with the Government of the country {/otirf cAeer$), but to take advantage of theJnbilee 
year for giving expression to their feelings of loyalty to the Tiirono (Zoucf efteeri), to offer 
thanksgiving and prayer for the incalcunble benefits. which have been conferred on them by 
Her Gracious Mnjesty^s Government {cheerB)^ and to lay at the foot of the Throne their 
bumble suggestions for stich improvetnents in the administration of tlie country as they 
btimbly think are required iftliat administration is to keep pace with the spread of education 
and enliglitenment, and vvitli tl»e progress of the country, (Loud and continued cheers.) It is no 
wonder that objects such as tliese should have drawn togetlier distinguished gentlemen from 
{ill parts of the country, when you fiud a blind old man like myself of 79 years of ago bending 
under the infirmities of age, taking a part in the deliberations/’ (Loud and enthusiastic cheers.) 

Nawab Bkza Alt Khan IUhadur (Lucknow^ ATof 167) then rose and seconded 
Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjee’s proposition. He said {speaking in Urdu) : Mr. 

Chairman and Gentlemen, — It is with the greatest pleasure that I rise to second the 
proposal just lYiAde by my venerable colleague, that the Honourable Hadabhai Naoroji 
should be the President of this National Congress, and 1 think J express only the universal 
opinion of the entire assemblage, when I assert that no fitter Presiilent could possibly be 
found than our veteran patriot wliose entire life has been spent in ad^"ocating the oanso and 
endeavouring to improve the condition of the people of India. (Cheers.) 

Tins, gentleman, is a subject on which I need not enlarge. You aJI know as well as 
myself, indeed many of you better, what strong claims Mr, Naoroji has established on the 
gratitude of his country. To dilate on the subject would be sheer waste of time. But there 
is one subject on wliich I must entreat yon to permit me to say a few words before I close* 
I fiud to my Itstonislynent that some people here in Calcutta are going about saying, and 
Oven printing in the newspapers, if them have^heen correctly translated tome, that the 
Mahomednns qf Jndia have yo interest in this Congrei|s, and have no intention of joining their 
Hindu brethren in the efforts* of whicli this Congress is one result, to obtain for the nation 
at largo some instalment of their rights as free sulijects. No assertioiis, gentlemen, could 
be luoro^ baseless,* more false, more utterly preposterous than these. {Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
In the part of tlie country whence I have come, where we Musselrnen nninber some millions, 
Hindus and Mahomedans have ever lived together in amity so far as differences of creed 
is concerned. We have had plenty of fighting in past times amongst ourselves no doubt, 
but it has not been over religious matters. There have been parties, but these parties have 
not been MaH^meduns agninst*llindus, hut one set of Mahomedans and Hindus against 
another set of Malihmodans anrf Hindus. For hundreds of years, as history shows, we have 
worked together witliout ever dreaming that there could ho any difierences in onr worldlv 
interests, liecauso some of us worshif) one way aaul some of us another. Wo are not educated 
— more the pity — and hence it is that I am unable to addreiiffe you this day in EnglisJi ; hut 
yet you see, though fully awarobtlmt in consequc»n<?e of this ignojanoe of miue I should iinder- 
staud Wtit little of thq proceedings, I hqve (fraveUed TQfkJhiiles to this Congress to show on 
iny own behalf, and on that of my co-religion i8ts,«W>w real our interest, how deep our 
sympathy, is in thi% great ^National movement, ^Enthusigstie cheering.) To all of yon I sjity, 
without distinction of race or creed, in this ende/Avour to seoiyo their rights for the people 
of India, we Mahomodaus are witht yon •with our whole hearts. The Association that has 
done 118 the honour of deputing us is largely composed of leading .Mahomedans, Nawabs, 
Wwsikadars, political pensicBicrs, and scions of the once Royal House of Oudh, and 1 assure yon 
that our Association and my biiither Mahomedans, generally, of Oudh, will utterly repudiate 
and condemn any luiworthy attempC to create dissensions in our ranks by unfounded state- 
ments as to our supposed want of sympathy with^flio present movement. *Hyidus or 
Mahomedans Parsees or Sikh^ we are one people now (whatever our ancestors 800 years ago 
may have been), and our public interests are indivisible and identical. Gentlemen, I pray you 
di.**regard any such slanders. Wo Mahomedans (at least those of us iu any way capable of 
tliinking at all) tbink just as all thinking Hindus do on tliese public questions, and believe 
me when I say that you will ^v%r find us side by side with you in every legal constitutional 
endeavour to raise the political status of the people of our common home and country.” 
(Prolonged cheering.) ^ ^ 

Mn. Hamid Ali Khan {Oudli, No. 168; ^ve a brief summary of this eloquent speech in 
Englisli for the benefit of those few delegates who did not understand Urdu ; and he went on 
to say : On my own part I desire to say that I endorse every word of my friend Nawab Reza 
All's speech. I can assnr^ you that whatever individuals may do, we Mahomedans are not 
going as a body to exclude oufselves from the national councils. {Cheers.) We are one with 
our fellow cou|itrymen, we are one with nil, be they of what country they may, who desire 
the glory and freedom of*India and the welfare and prosperity of her people. {Loud cheering.) 
If any Matiomedans do keep aloof* from those political movements, it is not on account of 
any antagonism to persons of other religious persuasions, but on account of their want of 
education and necessary failure to uaderstnnd the importaitce of these nioveinents. {Cheers.) 
lean assure yon that, though there may be individual exceptiems, and you cannot expect every* 
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body to be of precisely the eame opipidh on bll pdints^ the great bulk of the/in ntiy degree^ 
ednca^ Miihomedanft threughont the jcountry are with yon and for you in all yon aim at^ 
and will always be glad and proud to be associated with yon in your efforts to benefit our 
cofnmon country and to afford you .ever fresh and fresh irroofs of our sinoere desire to 
assist and co-operate with you in all your undertakings/' 

The proposition was then put and carried witli the greatest enthusiasm, loud and persis* 
tSnt/^heers being given for Mr, Naoroji and tben ‘*one cheer more,” ahurridaneof cheers, was 
given for the Mahomedan commnnity and the National Unity.” 

Dr, Rnjendralala Mitra then amidst tumultuous applause declared Mr, Naoroji elected 
by acclamation and installed him in the chair. 

The Hon, Dapabhai Naoboji {Bombay, No. 48), President of the Uopgrcss, said : I 
lieed not tell you how sincerely thankful I am to yon for placing me in this position of 
lionour. I at first tlmught that 1 was to be elevated to this proud position as a return for 
what might be considered as a compliment paid by ns to Bengal when Mr. Bonnerjee was 
elected President of the first Congress last year at Bombay. I can assure you how aver 
that that election was no mere comnlimcnt to Bengal, but arose out of the simple fact that 
we regarded Mr. Bonnerjee as a gentleman eminently qualified to take the place of President, 
and we installed him in that position in all sincerity as the proper man in the proper place. 
I now see, howevei', that this election of my humble self is not intended as a return of com- 
pliment, but that, as both proposer and seconder have said, you have been kind eimugli to 
select me because I am supposed to be really qualified to undertake the task. I hope 
it may prove so and that I, may be found really worthy of all the kind things said of ipe ; 
but whether this be so, or not, when such kind tilings are said by those who occupy such 
high positions amongst us, I must say I feel exceedingly proud and nrn very gratelul to all 
for the honour thus done me. {Loud cheerirg.) * 

Your late Chairman has heartily .velcomed all the delegated who come from different 
parts of India, and with the same heartiness I return to him, and all our Bengal friends on my 
6wn behalf and on that of all the delegates from other Provinces, the mosl^ ^^incere^^ thanks 
for the cordial manner in which we have been received. From what has been done already, 
and from what is in store for us during our short stay here, I have no doubt we shall carry 
away with us many and most pleasant reminiscences of our visit to Calcutta. (Clmrs.) 

** You will pardon me, and I bog your indulgence when I say that wlum I was asked only 
two days ago to become your President and to give an inaugural address, was with iiq 
small trepidation that 1 agreed to undertake the task ; and I hope tbat you will extend 
to me all that indulgence wliicb niy shortcomings may need. (Loud cheers,) 

^*The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the ntinost importance in Indian 
bistory. 1 ask whether in the mdst gicyrioiis days of Hindu rule, in the days of Kajahs 
like the great Vikram, you could iiiu'gine the possibility of » a meeting of ‘this kind, where 
even Hindus of all different provfe.:^ of the kingdom could have collected and sptrfieu as 
one nation. Coming down to the latet' Empire of our friends, the Mahomedans, wdio probably 
rilled over a larger territory at one time thaiVaiiy Hindu monarch, would have been, even 
in the days of the great Akbar himself, possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed 
of all classes and communities,, all speaking one luKguag(?, and all having mniform and high 
aspirations of their own. 

Well, then what is it for which we are now met on this occasion? We hive 
assembled to consider questions'^ upon which depend oul? fdture, wdiether glorious or 
inglorious. It is our good fortupe that we are under a rule which makes it possible for 
118 to mcet‘in this manner. {Cheers,) -H is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of 
England that we meet here together, hindered by none, and are freely allowed to speak our 
minds without the leait fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is possible 
under British rule and British rule only. {Loud cheers,) Then I put the question plainly : Is this 
Congress a nursery for sedition and rebellion against the British Government (cries of no, no) ; 
or is it another stone in the foundation of the stability of that Giovernment (ctnes of yes^ yes) f 
There could be but one answer, and that you have already given, because we are thoroughly 
sensible of the numberless blessings conferr-^d upon us, of wliich the very existence of 
this Congress is a proof in a nutshell. {Cheers.YaWere it not for these blessings of British rule I 
could not Imve come here, as I have done, without Abe least hesitation and without the 
least fear that my children might be robbed and killed in my absence ; nor could you have 
come from every corner of the land, having performed, witiiin a few days, journeys which in 
former days would have occupied as many months. {C/ieers.) These simple facts bring home to 
all of us at once some of tliose great and numberless blessings which British rule has 
conferred upon us. But there remain even greater blessings for which wfe have to be 
grateful It is to British rule tliat we owe the ediication we possess; the people of England 
were sincere in the declarations made more tlmnjialf a century ago that India was a sacred 
charge entrusted to their cafe by Providence, and that they were bound to administer it 
for the good of India, to the glory of their own name, mid the satisfaction of God. ( Prolonged 
cheering,) When we have to acknowledge so many blessipgs ns flowing from British rule-^and 
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I x^ould descant on tlieia for boursi because it would fiiuply bo^counting* to you the history of 
^le British Bmpiro in India^is it possible that an assembly like thisj every one of whos^ 
members is fully impressed with the koQwled||[e of tliese blessings^ could meet. for any purpose 
inimicaltothatrule to which we owe so much? (Cheers.) 

^^Tlie tluDjr is absurd. Lotus speak ont like men and proclaim that we are loyal 
to the backbone (cheers) ; that we uuderstaud the benefits English rule has conferred upon 
118 ; that we thoroughly appreciate the^ education that has been given to us, the new 
liglit which has been poured upon us, turning ns from darkness into light and teachiiisf ns 
the new lesson that kiugs are made for the people, not peoples for their kings ; and this 
new lesson we have learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by the light 
of free English civilization. (Loud cheers.) But the question is, do the Qovernment believe us? 
Do they believe that we are really loyal to them ; that we do truly appreciate and rely on 
British rule ; that we veritably desire its permanent contindiiance ; that our reason is satisfied 
and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as our self interest ? It would be a great 
gratification to us if we could see in tlie inauguration of a great movement like this 
Congress, that wimt we do really mean and desire is thoroughly and truly so understood 
by our rulers. I have the good fortime to be able to place before you testimony which cannot 
be questioned, from which you will see that some at least of thS most distinguished of om* 
rulers do believe that what we say is sincere ; and that we do not want to subvert 
British rule; that our outspoken utterances are as much for their good as for our 
good. They do believe, as Lord Ripou said, that what is good for India is good for 
Eiigland. I will give you first the testinioiiy as regards the educated, classes which was 
given 25 years ago by Sir Bartle Frere. lie possessed an intimate knowledge of the people, 
of this country, and with regard to the educated portion of theiu he gave this testimony. He 
said : * And ppw wdierever I go I find the best exponents* of the policy of the English 
.Government, and tli^ most able co-adjii tors in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities, 
^of the nalives of ^ India, aiVioBg the ranks •of the educated natives,’ This much 
at least is testhnony to opr sincerity, and strongly corroborates our assertion that wo, 
the educated classes, have become the true interpreters and mediators between the masses 
of our^countr 4 ^mou and our rulers, I shall now place before you the declaration of the 
Government of India itself, that they have coiifidmice in the loyalty of the whole people, 
and do. ajijireciate the sentiments of the educated classes in particular. I will read their 
very words. Tliey say in a despatch addressed to the Secretary of State (8tli June 1880) : 

^ But the people ol India accept British rule without any need for appeal to arms, 
because we keep the peace agd do justice, because we have done and are doing inuoli 
material good* to, tlie coilntty and the people, and because there is not inside or out- 
side India any power that can adequately occupy our place.' Tlien they distinctly un- 
derstand that we do believe the British power to be the only power that can, under 
existing circumstances, really keep the peacif, imd advance onr future progress. This 
is testimony a» to the feeling of the whole people. But of the educateil classes this 
despatch says : ‘To the miif^s of at least Uie echicatod. among the people of India — 
and tTie number is rapidly increasing— any idea o^tW subversion of British power 
is abhorrent, from the pousciousuess thaf it musrresult in the wildest anarchy and 
confusion.’ (Lou<t cheers.) * . . * 

“ We can, tlverefore, proceed with ,tlie utmost serenity aud with every coufidenoe that 
our rulers do understand us; that they ’do understand our motives, and give credit to our 
expressions of loyalty, amj we need not in the least care for any impeachment of disloyalty 
or any charge of harbonjing^ wild idesis* of subverting the British power that may be 
put forth by ignorant, irresiwnsihle or ill-disposed individuals or cliques. (Loud c/teert.) 
We can therefore quietly, calmly aud wUh entire cixnfidence in our rulers, speak as 
freely as we please, but of course in that spiri^.of fairness and moderntiott which 
becotnes wisei aud honest nion, and in the tone which every gentleman, every reasonable 
being, would adopt when urging his rulers to make him some concession. (Hear, hear.) Now 
although, as I have said, the British Government have done mncli, very much for us, there is 
still a great deal more to be ifene if their noble work is to be ^tly completed. They say this 
themselves ; tliey show a desire to do wliat more may be reqnir^, and it is for us to ask for 
ivhatsoever, after due deliberation, we think that we ouglit to have. (Cheers.) 

“Therefore, having said thus much, aifd having cleared the ground so that wo may 
proceed freely aud in all confidence with the 4rork of our Congreatr, I must at once come 
to the matter wHh which I sliotfld have commenced had I not purposely postponed it 
until I had explained the relations between ourselves and our rulers ; and that is the 
most happy and au8pioioud*occa8ion which the coming year is to bring us, vis., tlw Jubilee of 
our gooa Queen-Empress’ reign. (Loud eheere.) 1 am exceedingly glad that the Congress has 
thought it right to select this as the subject of the initial resolution, and iu this to 
e'xpress, in hnmble but beiiirty terms, their cq,ngratalations.to our Gracious Empress. (Cheers.) 
There is even more reason for^us to cougratulate ourselves on having for half a cen- 
tniy enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign graced with every virtue, and truly worthy to rqign 
over that vast Empire on which theksun never sets. (Loud cheers.) That she may live Idug, , 
honoured and beloved, to- continue for yet many yeare thah benefibial aud enlightened rule' * 
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mih ha9fio long rei^tiedi most be the lieartfelt fHyet of eteiy sooil in India. 

{IMhn^d ^ 

^^ Aud li^re yod must pardob me if I digress a moment from ihose aubjecta Which thia 
Ootigress proposes to disoiisa to dne of those which we do not consider to fait within the 
legitimale sphere of its deliberations. 

It has been aatertod that this OongresS ought to take np questions of social rearms 
(ehe^s and ctieB ofyeslyeB) and our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach against ns. 
CJertainly no member df this National Congress is more alive to the necessity of sociaT reforms 
than 1 am but, gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, proper circumstances, 
proper parties and proper places (cheers ) ; we are met together as a political body to represent 
to but rulers our political aspirations, not do discuss social reforms, and if yon blame us 
fot ignoring these you should equally ^ blame the House of Commons for not discussing 
the abttrtiser problems of matli^ematics or metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here 
Hindus of every caste, ^ amongst whom, even in the same provinces, customs and social 
arrangements aiffar widely, — there are Mahomedaus and Christians of various denomi- 
nations, Farsees, Sikhs, Brahnios and what not — men indeed of each and all of those 
numerous classes winch ooiastitute in tlie aggregate the people of India. (Loud cheers.) 
How can this gathering of dll classes discuss the sooial reforms needed iu each individual 
class? What do any of us know of the raternal liome life, of the customs, traditions, 
feelings, prejudices of any class but our own? How could a gathering, a cosmopolitan 
gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the reforms needed in any one class ? Only 
tlio members of that class can effectively deal with the reforms therein needed. A National 
Congress must confine itself to questions iu which the entire nation has a direct parti- 
cipation, and it must leave the ^^adjustmeut of social reforms and other class questions to class 
Congresses. But it does not folio\V that, because this national, political body ao^s not presume 
to discuss social reforms, the delegates here present are not j up t as deeply, nay, in many cases' 
far more d6e])ly, interested iu these que^ious than in those political, questions .w^ do discuss, * 
or that those several oommuuities wIiomHhose delegates represent are not doing their utmost 
to solve those complicated problems on which hinge the practicaj introduction of those 
reforms. Any man who has eyes and ears open must know what struggles* towards^higher 
and better things are going on in every community : and it could not be otherwise with the 
noble education we are receiving. Once you begin to think about your own actions, your 
duties and responsibilities to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, you cannot avoid look- 
ing round aud observing muoli that is wrong amongst you ; and we know as a fact that each 
commuuity is now doing its best according to its lights, and^’tbe progress that’ithas made in 
education. I need rot 1 think particularise. The Mahomedans know wbaf is being done by 
]iorsonB of their community to push on the education their brethi^n so much < need ; the 
Hindus are everywhere doing what they caH to^ reform those social institutions w’hich they 
think require iinurovemeat. Tliert. is not one single community here represented of which 
the best aud ablest men do not feel ihn,t much has to be done^ to improve thb social, moral, 
religious status of tlieir brethren^ atijyio which, as r fact, they are^ot strivjjig to effect, gradually, 
those needful improvements ; but are essentially matters too delicate for a stranger^s 
handling — matters which must be left to the guidance of those who alo^ne fully understand them 
iu all their bearings, aud which are wholly uusiiited to discussion in an assemblage like this 
in which all classes ai^ intermingled. (Loud chee^^s.) •> t 

. “I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former Congress. Since it met last year, about 
this time, sofne progress, I am glad to say, has been made, and that is an enconragemedt 
and a proof that, if we do really ask what is right and reasonable, We may bo sure that, sooner 
or later, the British Government will actually give whal we ask for. “ We should therefore 
persevere,^ huving confidence iu tbe*^ ^^onscience of Knglund, and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice* to prove the sincerity of their desire to do whatever is 
just aud right. (Gheers.) 

Our first request at ilie last Congress was for the constitution of a Royal Commission^ 
Unfortunately the authorities in England have not seen flteir way to grant a Royal 
Commission. They say it will upset the authorities here; that«it will interfere with the 
prestige and control of the Government here. I think that this is a very poor compliment 
to our rulers on this side. If 1 understand a iiimi like Lord Dufferin, of such vast experience 
in admiuistratiou, knowing, as be does, what.it i4 to rule an empire, it would be impossible for 
him to be daunted and frightened by a commission, making^^enquiries here. 1 think this argu- 
ment a very poor. one, aud we must once more say that to the inhabitants of India a ParTia<- 
mentnry Committee taking evidence in England alone can never be catisfaotory, for the simple 
reason that what the Committee will learn by the ear will never <epablo, them to understand 
what they ought to see with their e}^e8 if they are to realise what the avidenoe of tiie witnesses 
really means. Still, however, it is so far satisfactory that, notwitliBtandiii|^the;Cbange of Govern- 
ment and ^e vicissitudes whiph this- poor Parliamentary Committee has undargope, it is the 
intentiopoi Parliament that under any and all oircumstauces* a Committee. ahall be appointed.. 
At the, same time this Gotpmittee in/usuro the hapda^ o£ Abe authorities/l^re to a large 
' extent and prevents ps from saying ml we do really want* r 
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^^ Andthdr rdsoltitioii on which w6 sttutt repdrtnoAle progroBa wm tp the effect that ihp 
N, W. Provincei and the Pimjab onj^ht abo to have Legislatite Goiincila of their own* Wp 
know that the Government has just given a Legielativ# Council to the W!,Provinoei, and wp 
hope that tliis progress may exteiid tiirther imd satisfy our wishes as to other provinces also. 

“The fourth resolution had regard to the Service question* In ibU matter we 
really seem to have made some distinct progress* The Public Service Commission 
is now sitting, and if one thing more than another can prove that tlie Government is sincere 
in its desit^ to do something for us, this appointment of such a Commission is, that 
thing. Yon perhaps remember the words which onr noble Viceroy used at Poona. He said: 
' However^ 1 will say that from first to last I have been a strong advocate for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee or Commission of this sort, and that when succeecliiig Governments 
in England changed, I have on each occasion warmly impressed upon the Secretary of State 
the necessity of persevering in the nomination of n Commbsion. I am happy to think that 
in response to my earnest representations on the subject, Her Majesty^g present Ministers 
have determined to take action. I consequently do not really see what more during the short 
period I have been amongst you, the Government of India could have done for that most 
important and burning question which was perpetually agitating your mind, and was 
being put forward by the natives as an alleged injustice done to tl\c educated native classes 
of this country in not allowing them adequate employment in the Public Service. I do not 
think you can point out to mo any other question which so occupied public attention or was 
nearer to the hearts of your people. Now the door to inquiry has been opened, and it only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and of the .evidence you may 
be able to submit, to make good your case ; if you succeed in doing so, all I can say is, 
that nobody will be better pleased than myself. In regard to* other matters, which have 
been equaily prominent in your newspapers and your addresses, and which have been so 
constantly discussed by*y our associations, I have also done my best to secure for you an 
ample investigation.^ , * • • 

Tliere we Iiave his own words as to his itiftentious a Ad the efforts he made to get tliis Com- 
mission. Tliis should convince us of liis good faith and sympathy with us. When I think of 
Lord Hufferiu, fio*t only as our present Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him in his 
past career, 1 should hesitate to believe that he could be a man devoid of the deepest synipatliy 
with any people struggling to advance and improve their political condition. Some of you 
may remember one or two extracts which I gave in my Holborn Town Hall speech from Lord 
Dufferin^s letters to the 2mes, and I can not conceive that a person of such warm sympathies 
could fail to syAifmtliise with us. £ut 1 may say this much that, feeling as I naturally do some 
interest about the views and inteutions of our Viceroys and Governors, I have bad the oppor- 
tunity of getting some inforraatiou from friends on whom lean rely and who are in a position to 
know the truth ; and I am able to say in the words’of one of these friends that ‘ the Viceroy’s 
instincts are eminently liberal, and he regards with neither jealousy nor alarm the desire of 
the educated clasi^es to be allowed a larger share in the administration of their own affairs. 
Indeed- he considers it^ very creditable to them tfiat should do so.’ As Viceroy he 
has to consider all sides of a question from’the ruler’s view, and to act as he thinks 

safe and proper. l\ut wo* may be sure that wp have his deep and very genuine sympathy, 
and we may fairly claim and expect much good at his hau(h. 

“ But yet further I would enquire wheWier the intentions of the Secretary of State for India 
and of the other home authorities are equally favourable to onr claims. The resolution on its 
tefy face tolls us what the liiteniton of the Secretary of State is. Jt says : ^In regard to its 
object the Commission would*, broadly speaking, be required to devise a scheme which may 
reasonably be hoped to possess tiie ndeessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to the 
elaims of natives of India to a higher and more extensi^lsiiiploymeut in the Public Service.’ 

“ There we have the highest authority making a declaration that he desires to do full 
justice to the claims of the natives of India. Now our only reply is that we are thankful 
for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be able to satisfy all, that what we ask is both 
reasonable and right. , 

^'As another proof of die intentions of our British riilers, as far back as 53 years ago,. 
T^heh the natives of India did not themselves fully understand their rights, the statesmen 
of England of their own free will decided what the policy of England ought to be towards 
India. Long and imjiortani was die debate ; tjie questton was discussed from all points of 
view; ibe danger of giving political power to the people, the insufficiency of their capacity 
and other considerations were all fully w^eigbed, and the conoltision was come to in unmis- 
takable and unambiguons terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of justice 
(cheers) f the policy erf' the ad^oncement of one-sixtii of the humauraoe. (Cheers,) India was to 
be regarded as a trust placed by God in their bauds, and in the due discharge of that trust 
tliey resolved timt they would follow the ^ plain path of duty,^ as Mr. Macaulay oall^ it ; on 
that ocoasion said, virtually, tliat he woufd rather see the people of India free qnd able 
to govern tliemselves, than tliat they should remain the bofidsinan of Great Britain and the 
obie^utons toadieenf Britaoh officials. ( CJteers.) This was the essence of the pofloy of 1833, and 
in the Act of .that year it was laid aowu : ^That uo nativn^of the said (orritories, nor anjr ' 
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iflitnr«^bo!ti 0 iib| 6 ct 6f Hfe teiiifeiit th$mn slmll, by retsoa. only 6f bia religion, place 
6f birtb^ deecerft, color or any Or them bo disabled irom bolding any place, office or employment 
limder the said Company/ (Prb^ 

« Wo do not, we could not, ask for more than this ; and all we have to press upon the 
Commission and 3'overiiment is that tliey shoiiH now honestly grant ns in pi!actioe here what 
Croat Britain freely conceded to ns 50years ago, when we ourselves were too little enliglitenea 
even to ask for it (laud cheers.) 

We next passed ilirougb a time of trouble, and the British arms were triiimpliaot# 
When had oompVetely sutinouuiBd all tUeit difficulties, and comijletely vanquished all 
ibelv a&vevsanes, the fiugllsh nation came forward, aulmated by the same mgu and noiAe 
resolves as before, and gave us that glorious proclamation which we should for ever prize and 
reverence as our Magua Oharta — greater even than the Charter of 1838. I need not repeat 
that glorious proclamation now, €or it is engraven on all your hearts {loud clteef^e) ; but it 
constitutes such a grand and glorious charter of onr liberties that 1 think every child 
as it begins to gather intelligence and to lisp its mother-tongue, ought to be made to commit 
it to memory (CJieere.) In that proclamation we have again a confirmation of the policy of 1833 
and something more. In are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of all that we 
can desire hereafter. (Cheers.) We have only to go before the Government and the Commission 
now sitting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only what has already been granted to 
ns in set terms by that proclamation, and that all we now ask for is tliat tho great 
and generous coucessioos therein made to us in words shall actually be made ours by 
deeds. (,£otid I will not, however, enter into further details, for it is a subject on 

Which 1 should be led into speaking for hours, and even then I should fail to convey 
to you an adequate idea df all that is in my heart. I have said enough to show oiir 
riilers that our case is complete iiid has been made out by themselves.^ (CAeer.;.} It is enough 
for the therefore to stbp at this point. 

Another resolution is the improvement and enlargement, of the Legislative Councils, 
and the introduction Into them of an elective element., but that is one on \/liich my j>re* 
decessor in the chair has so ably descanted that I do not think I should take up more 
of your time with it. 1 need only say that in this matter we hope to make further 
advance, and shall to place before our rulers what we consider a possible scheme 
for the introductiou of an elective element into the Legislative Councils. 1 need not say 
that if this representation is introduced, the greatest benefit will be couferred upon the 
Government itself, because at present whatever Acts they pass that do not quite please 
us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, grumble and grumble agviiust the Gtolrorurneut, and* 
tile Government only. It is true that we have some of our own people in the Councils. 
But we have, no right to demand any ^explanation, even from them; they tare not our 
representatives, and the Government cannot relievo themselves from any dissatisfaction we 
may feel against , any law we don’t like. If our own representatives make a mistake and 
got a law passed which we, do not 'vant, the Government at any rate will escape the 
greater portion of the cohsequent^nM^opularity.* Hiey will say — here, are yemr owm* repre- 
sentatives ; we believed that they re^Pesetited your wishes, and we passed the law. On the 
other band with all the intelligence, all the 8i?|)erior knowledge of the English officials, let 
theni come as angels from ben veil, it is impossible for them to enter into the feelings of the: 
people, and feel as they feel, and enter into their iBiads.' (CA^e7*s.) It is not any disparagement 
pf them, but in the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. If you imve therefore your repre*. 
sentatLves to represent your feelings, you will then have an opportunity of getting some-, 
thing which is congenial and satisfactory to yourselves ; and* what will be satisfactory to you. 
must also be satisfactory to and good for the Government itself ^ {Cheers.) 

*'This brings me also to the poiu^of representation in Parliament. All the most fanda- 
mentol questions on which hinge the entire form and charaotor of the administration hero 
are decided by Parliament. No matter what it is, Legislative Councils, the Services,-— nothing 
can be reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications of the existing Acts. Not 
one single genuine Indian voice is there in Parliament to tell Qt least what the native view 
i» on anf question. This was most forcibly urged upon mei by English gentlemen who 
are in Parliament themselves ; they said they always felt it to be a great defect in Parliament, 
that it did not contain one single genuine repre^ntative of the peoplje of India. 

' One of the questions which wmII be plased before this Congress and will be discussed 
by them, is the deep sympathy which this Congress feels'^for the poverty of the people. It is 
eften understood and thought that when we struggle for admission into the Services it 
is simply to gratify the aspiratious of the few educated. But if«you examine this question 
thoroughly, yon will find that this matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the problem 
of the poverty of the Indian people. One thing I coogratuhite myself upon. I don’t trouble you 
virith any testimony about the poverty of India. You have the testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring, 
given only a couple of years sigo, who told us in plain terms that the people of India were ex- 
tremely poor, anj} also of the present Finance Minister who'repeats those words. But , amongst, 
the several cnoses which are at the bottom of our su^erings, this one, and that the most 
iinporiiant cause, is beginning to be* realized by our rul^s, and that is a step of the most^^ 
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hopefal aud proinUinn^ kind* In tlie diacussioii about the currency, the Secretary of State 
for India, in a letter to the Treasury of the 26th January 1686, makes certain remarks which 
show that our rulers now beg^n to understand and to try to grapple with the problem ; and are 
not, ostripb-like, shutting their eyes to it I was laugh^ at when 1 first mooted the question of 
the poverty of India, and assigned as one of its causes the employment of an expensive foreign 
agency. But now the highest authority emphasizes this view. The Secretary of State, in the 
letter just referred to, said : *The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the people and their 
strong aversion to change, which is more specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but 
likewise from the character of the Government, which is in tlie hands of foreigners, who hold 
all the principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of the Army. The impatience 
of new taxation which would have to be borne, wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule 
imposed on the country and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country, would constitute a political danger, the real magnifiide of which, it is to be feared, 
is not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Govern- 
ment of India, but which those responsible for that Government have long regarded as of 
the most serious order.^ 

We may be sure that the public conscience of England will ask why the natives of 
India, after a hundred years of British rule, are so poor ; and as John Bull, in a cartoon in 
Punch is represented as doing, will wonder that India is a beggar when lie thought she 
had a mint of money. 

Unfortunately this idea of India’s wealth is utterly delusive, and if a proper 
system of representation in the Councils be conceded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers tliose csiiiKes which are operating to 
uudermine o*ir wealth aud prosperity, aud guide tin) Goveruinent to the proper 
;*emedies for the grdtitest of all evils — the poverty of the masses. All the benefifs we 
^have derivefi from British rule,* all the noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing 
if after all the*cdiintry is totjoijtinne sinking deeper a»d deeper into the abyss of destitution. 
At one time I Vas denounced as a Pessimist, but now that we have it on the authority of 
our ruljrs theiwselves tlmt we are vc'iy poor, it has become the right, as well as the duty, of 
this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to this widespread destitution and 
the primary steps needful for its alleviation. Nothing is more dear to the heart of England— 
and I speak from actual knowledge — than India’s welfare ; and if we only speak out loud 
enough, and persistently enough, to reach that busy heart, wo shall not speak in vain. {Prolonged 
cheering.) There will be^ several other questions brought before the Congress at their 
Committee meetings during the next three days, aud I am sure from the names of the 
delegates, as far as I arn informed, that they will prosecute their deliberations with all 
possible rnoHeration. I am sure that they will fiiUy appreciate the benefits of the rule under 
which they live, while the fact that our rulers uVe willing to^do whatever we can show them 
to 1)0 necessary for our welfare, should be enough to encourage all in the work. I do not 
knowjhat 1 need now detain J^qii with any further ifjtnark^ ¥ou have now some idea of what 
progress has been madfe in respect of the matters ndil;rf<^^re discussed last year. I hope 
we may congratulate ourselves next year tli?it we have made further progress in attaining 
the objects alike of*the j)a8t year's resolutions and those-we may this year pass. I for one 
am hopeful that, if we are only true to ourselves, if we only •do justice to ourselves and the 
noble education wTiicli has been giveif to u^ by our rulers and speak freely, with the freedom 
of speech which has been gi’aiited to us, we may fairly expect our Government to listen to us 
and to grant 118 our reasonable demands. {Itoud cheers,) 

I will conclude Jhis shorlf address by ret)ealiug rny sincere thanks to all of you for 
having placed me in this honourable position aud by ^in returuiug thanks to our Bengal 
brethren on behalf of all the delegates whom thej^have so cordially welcornefl here.” 

On the President resuming his seat, amidst the most energetic and prolonged cheering, 
Baboo Joy Kiss^kn Mookbbjbb {Bengal, No, 230) again rose and said : “ It is I am sure 

with great pleasure that we have all listened to the impressive inaugural address of our 
President. If our proceedings are conducted with that moderation and dignity which have 
characterised his eloquent adaress, I have no doubt that we shall disarm all adverse criticism. 
Some of the schemes for administrative reform^ sketched out by the Honourable Mr. Dadabbai 
might appear almost too ainbitijus, but we must bear in mind that to a subject i)eople, 
on whom has been conferred the inestiinahle ftoon of a Free Press, there are few privilecres, 
that a governing nation can grant, which can be fairly characterized as too ambitioqa "^for 
us to crave. ^ 

‘^The India of to-dav i^ very different from the India of 1835. And yet the boon of 
a Free Press was conceded in that distant past more than half a century ago, when our 
rulers were comparativjely new to the country, when the very loyalty of the people was 
problematical, when the Government had but just recovei^d from the effects of the 
Mahratta war, when hostilities with the Afghans seemed iuevitable, and when several of the 
Native Chiefs were anything but friendly to the British Crown. The Cdurt of Directors 
expressed a strong apprehension tilat the concession ot this privilege would imperil the • 
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very existence of their Goyernmeiit^ but Sir Cbarlae Metctilfe wae firm, and the wisdom of 
the ^Joffliah people allowed him to render bis abort term of office as Governor-General 
memorable in the aqnala of Indian Adminiatration by the emancinadon of the Press 
From a people who ebon^ed' aneb liberality and magnanimity at a time ei danger and unrest, 
we can hardly aak too much, in the way of administrative reforms, in these day a of profound 
peace, when India is daily becoming more and more an integral part of Great Britain, and 
ier people naore and .more devoted to the principles (though they may abject to some of the 
methods) of British role. Standing as 1 do^ one of the few remaining Jinks between the 
Old India of the past and the New India of to-day, I oan scarcely hope to see or enjoy the 
fruit of those labours on which this Congress and the nation it represents is entering ; but I am 
glad to have lived to see this new departure, and if an old man*8 sympathy and good wishes 
can aid or encourage you in the noble work you are undertakings I can say from the bottom 
.of my heart that that sympathy and those good wishes are already yours. Be wise, bo 
moderate and above all be persevering, and the success tbatyou^ will then deserve will 
.assuredly be yours.” {Loud and prolonged cheering,) 

A very large number* of telegrams and other communications from all parts of the 
Empire (excluding Burtnah), conveying congratulations to, or expressing sympathy with, the 
Congress were laid on the table, and one telegram from Hyderabad, which ran as follows, was 
read by the President : — 

The Mahomedans of Upperf and Southern India fully sympathise with the objects 
of the Congress, and wish it Godspeed. They deeply regret their Calcutta brethren keeping 
off, and trust they will still join." {Loud eheere,) 

The crowd and the heat had been very trying, and the President announced that next 
day the Congress would sit in<Oommittee in the rooms of the British Indian Association. 

The Maharajah Sir Jotrndro Mohun Tagore, K.C.S L IBengal^^No. 228) then 
rose and proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which was seconded and earned with ' 
prolonged cheering, ^ ^ ! 

After this gentlemen rose simultaneously in all parts of the Hall, allotted to the delegates, 
and proposed three cheers for the Queen-Empress and God bless U«»r/’ which elicited such 
a prolonged storm of cheers, renewed and renewed over and over again, that only' some of 
the delegates were aware that cheers were also, just at the close, given for His Excellency the 
Viceroy, 

The Congress then adjourned till the next day. 

' — . a ■ 

* A leleotion of those will be found in Appendix IT. 
t A mistake, as it appeared for J>eecant 



SECOND DAY’S PROOEEDINQS. 

Tuesday, 2Sth Deosmber, 18S7, 

AT THE ROOMS OF THE BRITISH INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

T he delegates having assembled, the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji {Bombay, Noe 48 ), the 
President, said: Brother deletrates, let me first thank; you ouce more for having 
assit^ned to me this post of honor. We now meet here ^ itn Committee,’ as I might say, to 
go on with our business, which we must transact in a proper manner, and not expect long 
speeches. 1 hope that every speaker will limit his speech to a duration of five minutes, but 
in no case should this exceed ton. In that way only can we hope to get through all the busi- 
ness on the list which has been prepared. We are here, as you ^ are aware, delegates from 
different parts of the country-- Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras; so we can congratulate ourselves on tlie progress which has now been made, and 
I hope and pray it may be the beginning of the political union of the whole nation in order 
to tile advance of the whole nation. I shall set an example of brevity myself by being 
satisfied with the one minute for which I have detained you, and begin the business 
at once.’^ 

Mr. 11. JI. Sayani {Bombay N o. 54) then rose anji said: have great pleasure 

.in moving the first tesolutiou, w., that this Congress of Delegates from all parts of India 
, do humbly'offer its dutiful and leyal congratulaAious to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queeu-Empresrf on the apjiroaching completion of jthe first lia If century of her memorable, 
beneficent and glorious reign, and heartily wish her many, many more and happy, years 
of rulg over .the great British Empire.” ^Resolution I of the Summary, page 41.) I can 
assure you that no task could be more congenial, no honor more acceptable, than that of 
being allowed to move this resolution. The worth, the virtues of the great Sovereign, who 
rules over us, are too well known to, and too gratefully realized by, all of you to need much 
talking about, and I shall therefore confine myself to a very few remarks. Gentlemen, all 
the subjects Her Majesty tlie Queeu-Empress are well aware of the very noble and 
excellent qualilies.which nclorn Her Majesty. (Loud cheet'Se) Her solicitude for all her subjects, 
including her Indian subjects, is so well understood that her sacred name is revered through- 
out tlie country. (Cheers.) I shall therefore no^ make only a few suggestions as to how, on 
the coming auspicious occasion of Her Majesty V? year of Jubilee, the country might practi- 
cally give pr(¥)f of the love and reverence that they bea*r her. 1 would suggest that one 
and the same day be fixed for* celebrating the Jubilee of^th^ Queen-Empress all over the 
country, and "that affono and the sainei timb there sh^ltidf^e illuminations all over the coun- 
try and that subscription^ should be limited* to some ^mall sum, say Bs. JO, or even less, so 
that all but the voty poorest of Her Majesty’s stibjects may be able to testify, by a contributton 
to the fund, the earnest and deep feelings of loyalty and lov^ which animate one and all of 
us. {Cheers.) But* I see that I am trUvellTcrg somewhat from the scope of the resolution which 
l^^rose to move, and which, all unnecessary as I feel this to be, I now commend to your most 
hearty acceptance.^’ (Protonged^ cheering.) • 

Lala MuRLTDHiffe (Punjab, So. 107), in seconding the motion, said : "A great many 
Anglo-Indians charge the natives of Ilidia with beyig seditious and mutinous, *and I admit 
that, in one sense, we are all that. But how are we that ? We are seditious and mutinous against 
false imputations. But I go further and confess myself guilty of a more terrible thing. I admit 
that I am a murderer of the blackest dye. But perhaps you are startled. But you should 
not be, for after all I am ^uly a murderer of the Queen’s English. (Cheers and laughter.) 
There is, I believe, no truarborn Indian who is a more disloyal subject of Her Majesty than 
myself; and yet, even I, that most disloyal of all men, that worse than disloyal, that murderer 
as I have confessed, even* I am loyal to our«bles8ed Empress to the backbone. {Loud clmrs.) 
She has given us peace and ordeii^ slie has ta^lit its in her colleges, she has given us all a 
common language, she has enabled me to come to Calcutta now, to go to Bombay last 

J ear, and she has done all these things for a man guilty of the horrible crime of murdering 
er noble language. Then think of what good nature she must be— a Queen who reigns over 
half the globe, whose subjepts are of a hundred different races, creeds and colour ; this 
Queen, this noble-hearted woman, this kindly lady who shields now her elder sister in 
bet dotage, poor old India, who in olden time gave birth to heroes like Rama, Krishna and 
the like, but who now is unable to reilr any but puily ohil(}rea like ourselves, and so has 
sought the protection of her younger sister, England. She has given us inhuraerable 
blessings, and we are grateful to her, and let us show our gratitude by shouts of congratula- 
tions that will resound even to <he precincts of her fas-off palace, and sink even deefnei » 
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tlie foundations of a reverence for her reign into tlie hearts of the whole of India. (Loud 
cheers*) How is tins Jubilee to be celebrated in India? I am not for founding magnificent 
buildings or anything of that sort t nothing should be done for the higher classes, but rather 
some tangible good work should be done for those. who really need it. 1 am not an advocate 
for building palatial houses. I recommend that something should be done for the. poor 
man, who lives on the soil/of Indian so that even the poor man in his hut may long joyfully 
remember the Jubilee of Her Gracious Majesty’s reign, [cheere.) If the money which is collect- 
ed — and yon all know that in India every event is, now-a*days, an occasion for collecting 
money (laughter) — if, 1 say, the rapney collected is thrown away in illuminations and fireworks 
at a few centres, or devoted (I will not eay wasted, though I have my own ideas on this subject) 
to grand buildings or Institutes or the like, the people, the masses, will know little and feel 
nothing about the matter: the few who see the fireworks will consider the affair a treat for a 
single night, and to the country it will all be nothing. But if they see that some tangible 
good is done for them, which renokes the masses, then they will feel that the Queen Mother has 
been kind to them, and they will pray for the permanence of her reign. However, this is 
perhaps beyond what need now be said, and 1 will close by again heartily seconding the 
resolution.” 

Mb. G. Subbamaku Iybb [Madras^ No. 5) said : Most heartily and with the greatest 
pleasure do I rise to support the proposition which has been made and seconded, but having 
said so much, the subject is one on which all of us here, the entire country, is so completely 
of one mind (cheers)^ that I do not think 1 should be justified in detaining this meeting with 
any further remarks.’^ (Cheere.) 

Rajah Rampal Singh (Oudh, No. 178), Tulukdnr of Partahgarh, said: As regards 
the loyal and grateful feelings towards Her Majesty, with which the wh^ole country is anima- 
ted, there can he no doubt ; and as to the necessity of testifying in some practiciil and uu- 
inistakahle manner, now, on the occasion 6T her Jubilee, to the depth and sincerity of that 
loyalty and love, there can be no two opinions ( hear^ hear) ; hut as to the nuiunor in which 
this should he done, and as to how the funds collected for this purpose should he, and can he 
best, utilized, I am not sure that 1 altogether concur in what has failed from p!*evioiis speakers. 
I am disposed to think that something worthy of the occasion should be done. I do not 
know what is meant by doing something for each poor man. Is anything of the kind really 
practicable with any subscriptions (mere drops in the ocean) that we can possibly hope to 
collect? I venture rather to suggest — ” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by ‘ 

Mb. Mano Mohan Ghosr (Bengal, No^ 270^, who said : “ The object of the resolution 
is simply to offer our oongratulntions to the Queen, and it is surely not necessary now to go 
into details as to how the Jubilee Is to he celebrated. That must be left for future considera- 
tion/’ ( Cheere and criee of gee/*/* yee/^ put the reeolution.^') 

"yrnm . ‘ (■ ' " 

Thk Pbksidbnt accordingly, in response to the loudly expressed wishes of the Congre.s.s, 
formally put the resolution, which was carriediby acclamation ; thrde cheers for the Queen- 
Empress being called for and given with great emphasis. 

• ‘ 

Mb. Dinbhaw Edulji Watoha (Bombay^ No. 51) said : I have been asked to move 
tlie following resolution : — 

“ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehen- 
sion, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the population of India, and (although 
aware that the Government is not overlooking this matter and is contemplating certain 

f alliatives) desires to record its fixed conviction that the introduction of Representative 
nstitiitious will prove one of the most important practical steps towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the people. ( Reeoluiion 11 of the Summary^ page 41.”) , 

*^Mr. Preeident and Gentlemen, — The question of the poverty of the people of India 
is now so well understood, so thoroughly realized, that it hardly requires any words, 
especially from me, to elucidate or substantiate it. It is our President alone who could really 
have done justice to this great subject, to the exposition of which be has devoted half a life- 
time, and in regard to which 1 am but, as it were a pupil, 6f his. (Cheere.) However, since 
the task has been assigned to me I will endeavour, within the limited space of time allotted 
to me, to touch on some few^ of the causes of this lamentable poverty. Tiie root of the evil 
lies in the condition of the ryots. The peasantry in all parts of the country are very poor and 
♦hey have grown markedly poorer since 1848. (Oeary hear.) There have been now and then 
periods of prosperity, as for instance, the prosperity of Bombay during the American war, 
when cotton - beoaine very dear, and the peasantry benefited by this rise in price. But, as a 
general rule, the condition of. the peasantry, whefner in the Deccan, in Madras, or in other 
places, has deteriorated steadily since 1848, so mucli so that ft is now generally admitted that 
something like 40 millions of people (and many authorities say more) arc going with only one 
meal a day, and sometimes do not even get that To take, first; that part of the country with 
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.which I am pcriofiallj best acquainted^ we may note that tlie commission which satteinFesti* 
^ate the^ causes of the Deccan riots estahlkiied tiie fact that, in consequence of the scarcity 
of (he rainfall in. the Deccan, «ntid the hi^h fixed rate at which the assessment was pitched^ 
the condition of the peasantry in tlie.Deccan h^ been steadily ^oin^ from bad to worse. 
I admit that, since the Commission made its report, very laudable attempts have been made 
by the Bombay Government to remedy this state of affairs, but the most, san^ume will noit 
pretend that the lowest classes in the Deccan are at this day other than poor, and very ppor. 
A^nin, from the information given in the Report of tiie Famine Commission, and the evidence 
of the Collector of Ciiddnpah and others, it would appear that the condition of the Madras 
peasantry is hardly better than that of their ftllows in the Deccan. The Upper Provinces 
of India are outside my experience, but we all know, from the very admirable analysis thai: 
has been published, the whole liistory of the population there, and taking one division only as 
a type, the way in which Jhansi, a country as large as soin^ of the smaller European king- 
doms, has lieen ground into the dust by injudicious revenue arrangements, was very ably 
set fortli by. Mr. Robert Kniglit in tlie London Staiesman, in papers reproduced largely in 
India, and doubtless familiar to }^ou all. 1 am not in a position to speak much about tbo 
Bengal peasantry, but there are many here who are well acquainted with their condition, 
and will, doubtless, speak to it, but we may' safely say this much that it is not materially 
bettor than that of their brethren elsewhere. Thus on all sides and in all provinces we 
seem to be mot with the sad fact of the impoverished condition of the masses, and the one 
question is liow to improve this condition. Of course there are exceptionally favoured tracts, 
but, broadly speaking, and taking the Empire as a whole, the produce of the land is scarcely 
giifficieut to enable tliose who till it, and they constitute the bulk of the population, to meet 
the assessment whether that be assessed by Go vornmont or *soine intermediate landholders, 
and eke out the barostgcxistonce, leaving no margin for currying out any agricultural im* 
j)rovenient8*or developments, all of wliich require^an outlay of capital. It is said tliat the 
Vyots ihomselvoB ai*e partly to blame ; that the}' are ignorant and improvident and spend 
whatever little^money they chance, in good seasons, to^ acquire in marriage ceremonies and 
tamasJias. Tlns^may be true to some slight extent, but, as a cause of the widespread 
dostitutSon that exists, tins want of tlirift is insignificant as compared with the real cause, 
rts., the extremely small sliare of the j>roduce of their laboitrs left to the actual tillers of the 
soil, either by Government or by superior holders under the existing Government revenue 
systems. 

‘‘The mjjiinstay of Indian finance, however, is the land revenue. No material reduc- 
tion in this can ,be con fern plated. Landholders too have vested rights which cannot be 
confiscated, or their existing rents materially cut down. The only alternative lies in increas- 
ing the produce of the soil, and this is only ^possible by the expenditure everywhere of 
capital on the land, in minute fractions doubtless in each case, but in large masses in the aggre- 
gate. But ho^x is this possible when year by 3 ^ear the bulk of the profits of the eutiro 
^)opulatioii are drained away ir^tho tribute to Great feritain^exporled to fructify there, and 
swell 'still furtrier the unparalleled woaltk of Hhose distant Isles, never in any shape to return 
hero to bless the country from whose soil it V’as wruTig, or the people, the sweat of whose 
brows it represents? {Loud cheers,) Here is •the very, essence of the question ; this tribitte 
must be reduced ; if we had it, we would not grudge GrCat Britain her profits on the con- 
nection between us* to which waowe 6o inhch. But wo lutvo it not — the masses hero, to nearly 
double the number of the entire popiilution of Great Britain, are starving, or nearly, so for 
want of that capital which we have not, aiid she must not thus, for ever, go on despoiling 
tis, year by year, of that sm*all which our toiling millions succeed in creating during 

the twelve mouths of dbaseless labour. 

\ • • • . . 

‘*One of the very first aud most important remedy* is to minimise the foreign* agency, 

now employed in the adinfnistratiou aud defence of the country, so that the money 
spent unavoidably for these purposes shall remain in it to grow and multiply and bless the 
laud, and not as •now, to a very large extent, be drafted away to England. Unless and 
until .this question of foreign agency is solved, the question of the poverty of our masses 
will not be solved either. •But the Avoret points of the case arc that the Government knows 
these facts, and that }'et, yet from year to year, that tribute is allowed to grow. As to 
knowing how the case stands, only in 1881, ^v(leu ibb House of Commons was discussing the 
question of the incidence of the Cost of the Ijgyptiau war, Lord liipou and Sir E. Baring 
aud others remonstrated against saddling India with even a single pie of that expenditure 
on account of the poverty of India, and the utter iuability of the people to bear further 
fiscal burthens. Again, the average annual income per head of the population was 
stated by the^ Government • of India at Rs. 27 per head. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, as 
>ye know, put it lower at ouly Rs. 20 per head, but even taking the figures of the Financial 
DepWtment, it will be Men that the Government itself is fully aware of the extreme poverty 
of the people* Some four shillings a moutli to live upon— think of that ! And there are 
millions who spend far more than this, aud therefore probably tens of millions wno do not 
get even these miserable four shillings a month. Then, as to increase of the tri^to, it is 
one endless growth. As to military home charges they hatcK grown and grown by liitle and ' 
UtUe until, lust year, the addition of* 11,0^0 European troops to our army made tliein grow 
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furth^ by a big jump. Tiia civil rntpenditum which is diverted to Englaod is 
lomethiug like 11 milliousi of which 7 miiliofiBi I believe, go towarde payment of penaions 
and the like. It has been calculated by Sir Richard Temple that the permanent loss to 
India in the fibape of pensions, salaries, private remittances^ merchants^ profits and loss 
hy exchange, amounts to something like 30 millions a year, and whatever may be the 
difference between the cost of tilling and the value of the produce of the soil, no country 
can prosper as long as such an enormous annual drain on that difference, which ought to be 
accumulating as the capital of the country, is going on. This is what gives such enormous 
importance to the question of foreign agency. But, of course, immensely important as it is, 
this reduction of foreign agency is not the only reform in the administration necessary if 
the people are to be lifted out of the slough of poverty, into which they are sinking, and 
placed once more upon the fijm ground of comfort and prosperity. But neither this 
reduction of foreign agency nor, indeed, any of those other needful reforms, do we see the 
smallest hopes of getting carried out, until 'we succeed in attaining a position whence our 
protests and appeals must be respectfully listened to, and either fairly met, or practically 
yielded to, and it is in this sense that our resolution sets forth our fixed Conviction that 
the introduction of representative institutions will prove one of the most important practical 
steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the people.^* {Loud and prolonged cheering,) 

If we have representative institutions, if we have elected, or partly elected, assemblies in 
every province, and also constituting an integral part of the Government of India — assem- 
blies in which the representatives of the people can secure the notice of their rulers to their 
views on all those questions most intimately affecting the interests of their province and the 
country as a whole, and wher« such views must be respectfully listened to and thoroughly 
canvassed and discussed — then ws do not doubt that, within a decade or so, we* shall be able 
to ensure the adoption of those essential reforms on which a renewed lease of tlie prosperity 
of the country in a great measure depend. {Loud cheers, ) here representative institutions are 
once established there the Government, ^cven though a Government of foreigners, can be drawn 
into the right track ; but so long as a purely autocratic system prevails, and the autocrats are 
foreigners, the case seems liopeless. {Cheers.) ^ ^ 

No doubt, even without full blown representative institutions, every step which admits 
natives to a larger share in the administration of the country, will tend to improve 
the position of affairs, and in this way, if we obtain even that tentative form of those 
institutions at which we are now aiming, we may fairly hope for a beginning of renewed 
prosperity. I will only add this more : foreigners are apt to*uuueriate the extreme poverty of 
the country because there are a few rich, even though there are many poor ; and it is very 
easy for them, coming in contact only with the well-to-do, to imagine that India is prosperous. 
But when they really take the trouble of going iuto tbe question they learn better. 
Quite recently, Mr. Samuel Smkb, a member of Parliament, came out here and personally 
inquired somewhat into the condition of the country, and he, little as he saw, saw enough to 
be convinced that the country wj(d indeed very poor, and be had-tbf) courage to bri:ig the 
subject before Parliament. May we hav<o many such men who will come and see for them- 
selves, and having seen, dare to tell the people of England the truth, and the whole truth, 
about our poor pauperized India.^’ {Prolonged cheering ) 

• ». 

* Tub Hon. S. Subramania Iyer {Madras^ No, 2) said : Mr. President and Gentlemen, — 
It is my pleasant duty to second the proposition which has just* been moved, and to my 
mind it seems to be very fitting that Mr. Watoha should propose, and I should second, 
this resolution, for we come respectively from opposite sides of India. .Certainly the poverty 
of India, if it can be demonstrated at all, to my mind seems to be capable of demonstration 
in respect of the Madras Presidency. * 'At one time it was the boast of administrators in my 
part of the country that it was administered under the ryotwari system and not the 
zemindari system. I believe the history of tbe ryotw^ari administration has led to the 
conclusion that it is better to have a system of zemindari administration, with all its faults, 
than the ryotwari system. It may be that tbe zemindto. as is believed by some, 
do, in some cases, screw out every farthing that they can firom their tenants ; but 
tiie zemindars, as we have seen, can be reached by a Tenancy Act, whereas in the Pre^ 
sidency of Madras it is impossible to rfontroP by any Tenancy Act the extortions of the 
revenue authorities. {Loud cheers.) I should likb to see a Government servant, on our side of 
India, who is prepared to admit tlmt the right of eufiancement ought to be defined and 
limited by legislative enactment as against the Government. {Cheers,) Tlien, with inference to 
the ryotwari districts in the Madras Presidency-, there is thiS to be said! ! constantly 
talk to my friends and ask their opinbn as to the qnestibn of poverty. Our worthy 
Chairman has proved it, as far as possible, to an unbiassed public, and the Governi|ient 
itself has admitted, that the country , is.poor. But, there are some, nevettheless, vrbo affirm that 
the country is growing riobei*, and the other day I asked nne of them why they thought so: he 
referred to tbe enormous exports of rice, jute, oil-seeds and an infinite variety^ of other raw 
]^rodtice. As far as Madras is concerned We do not profit, by exports and the high rate of ex* 
change ; we have no cotton and no jute to exjiort 5 at all events, therefore, so far as the thirty 
millions of people and more of the Madras Prestdeinyr arc concerned^ the question of poverty 
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•is exactly where our President left it, and the Government, as a fact, have admitted it. Tt 
is, therefore, fitting^ that I should rise to support this proposition, and assert that my part of 
the country is certainly entitled to be described as a poor country. Now, how is this poverty 
to be got rid of. I do not say directly and immediately by representative institutions, but 
if there is one system more than another under which we are more likely to be able to improve 
the adiniuistration of the country and to devise and ensure the adoption of measures to get rid 
of poverty, it is under a system of representation* Our worthy President has demonstrated, 
long ago, the poverty of the land, and has done his best to keep this matter before the public in 
and out of India, and wo, the representatives here of all India, endorse his views, but at present 
with no apparent results; and what we are now aiming at is to obtain, for this voice of India, a 
legal status. {Loud cheering.) Very often it is said that we ask for things for which we are not 
fit, but that seems to me to be altogether begging the question. It is not any particular kind of 
representation for which we ask ; we do not claim representative institutions in the fully 
developed form now enjoyed in England. All that we want is the recognition of the principle 
of representation. (Cheers.) To that extent, therefore, it seems to me that there is hardly any 
question, unless it be said that we are not fit to receive representation in any form whatever. 
This very assembly completely proves that we are (iowrf cAeers), siilUe no one would, 1 presume, 
pretend that, when the required privilege was granted to us by the State, we should deteriorate 
and prove less competent to discuss public affairs wisely than we now are. It cannot be said 
that the people are not sufiicieutly advanced to receive the boon of representation in some form 
or otber ; for that would be inconsistent with what has already been given to us in the existing 
local councils, in which there is, at any rate, a pretence of representing the Indian com- 
inuuity by two or th reef Indian members. Unless it can be sni^ that that was a mistake, it 
seems difficult to contend that we are not also entitled^to representation in some form or 
other in the larger matter of administrntive Government, With these observations I have 
much pleasure in su|>[)ortiug the proposition/’ (Cheers.) 

• • ' . • i 

Pandit Prankath (Oudh, JSo. 172) said : I rise to support this resolution ; although 
what was reqiured to heisaid in support of it has already been well and ably stated by those 
gentlemen from Bombay and Madras who liave preceded me, still I at least can add iny 
testimony, from a widely distant part of the country, that our people are now extremely poor, 
and that they are much poorer now tlwm they were a quarter of a century only ago. Tliere 
are many other gentlemen here from Oudh, which has been called the Garden of India, and 
whore no famyie lias ever been kgovvn, and yet you will not find one of them who doubts timt 
the masses of Oudji are cruelly poor, are pressed by poverty, and feel every day and hour 
the burthen of that poverty. (Lend and prolonged cheeinng.) There can be no question, it seems 
to me, as trf the poverty of India. It has been fel^by all who have really worked amongst us ; 
it has been admitted by the most intelligenPof those whg have governed the State ; and if 
there is any doi\bt at all it is simply with respect to the causes of that poverty and not with 
regard to the poverty itself. If the Governraeiitf, locah and supreme, included some sub- 
stantiHl representative dement— if they w^re fhus in jj, position to have any real knowledge of 
the actual state of aftairs ajnongst us— perhap% the country would not bo so jioor as it actually ^s. 

I do not mean thaPtlie mere fact of our having * representatives in ’the councils would work 
any direct miracle, hut that the pr<^Bure that these would Hien be in a position to put up on 
Government, woulSi incline it to menu its *ways and adopt those reforms which can alone 
arrest the impoverishment jjf the land. (Cheef^s.) Those representative institutions which have 
do*ne so much for England and for every coiintry where they have been fairly tried, cannot 
fail to do equal good to India akio. . It is only reasonable to suppose that the educated natives 
of India know the ins-and-outs of their own country betjier than foreigners, who vjsit it onlv 
for a short time, and that they are alike more competeigt«thna these to suggest, more^anxious 
to discover, and more capable of applying the remedies demanded for that poverty, which has, 
in fact, been already admitted by the Government, which is patent to every one of us hei'e 
and to every Indian capable of observation, and which, as matters now stand, bids fair, in 
the course of one or two genei*iibtions moroj utterly and hopelessly and absolutely to destroy 
the countiy.’^ (Prolonged cheering.) 

Row Sahib S. V. Shbboboyudu Pantulu filforfras, No. 18 ) said: am a ryot 

amongst other things, and liold set^eral acres oi land in the Madras Presidency, and 1 tell you 
from my experience of many yearsP that the people’s poverty, in our part, is duo» to a great 
extent, to high assessments. It has become a settled practice to increase the assessment at 
every periodical revision, and 1 believe that, so far as ryot wary tracts are concerned, the true 
remedy lies in a permanent settlement, and this is the thing we want, and this is what all our 
representatives, if we ever get these, will recommend and straggle for if the poverty of the 
ryots of Southern India is to be remedied^; pormanent^settlements ought to be concluded 
throughout that portion of the oouuiry.” (Chiers.) * « 

Munshi SadHO Lall (Bmaref^ No. 146) said, speaking in Urdu: ^^I strongly 
support this resolution. (Cheers.) 1 say that the *most important practical step 
towards improving the circamstaaceft»of this country and preventing the increasing poverty 
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of tile Theses 18 tnoH asini^e^ljr tlie introd^etioh of refiresentaHre 
m, tmd ' 1 asc^ee with ihote who tliitik that the onijr wajr^ that these fostitatioiis 
can he introdaced, at the preweat time, is hy enlarging the cotitioilB and allowing tliese to 
cobsiftt largely of memberB selected or choa^ by ourselves. (CA^ers.) I know that this 
growing poverty depends upon many causes, but the most rinportant of these have a 
common source, and that is, what the papers call, loss of touch between the Government and 
the people* 1 am not one of those who run down the Government. I ain sure the 
Government does its best hear) ; biit its best, even though better in many ways than 

the best of all preceding Governments, is yet not good enough for the age in which we 
Vwe (cheere) \ and this is only because the Government, being composed of Suropeans, is 
unable tborougbly to understand the circuinstiiuces of India, and never knows or can know 
'what really wants doing, and above all how best to do what has to bo done. {Cheers.) We, 
who do know, are not taken into council — not because the Government does not wish to 
do right — not because it desires to oppress us, but because it is not at present the practice 
io associate us in the administration. Of course that practice bad its origin in times when 
.we were quite children, : quite incapable of seriously helping the Government. But now 
we are growing up. {Loud cheers.) There are a great many of us— tens of tliousands-— 
both those who have had an English education, and those who like myself can speak 
English only imperfectly — who understand and take an interest in public matters, and who 
cun and would help in such matters, and therefore now while thanking Government for all 
they have done for ns, and confessing all their good intentions towards us, we yet warvt 
that old unsuitable practice to be changed {cheers ) ; and I say that until it is changed, and 
Until we Hindustanis are joinojd in the management of affairs, it wilPbe impossible to bring 
about those changes on which depend the improvement of the condition of the people* 
(Loud cheering.) As matters. stand the wants, the grievances, the snfierings of the people, 
do not really become tliorouglily known to, or. appreciated by, the Government; and whilst 
this remains the case, how can Icgislatij^;! be con^lncted appropriately fo our requirements, 
and, if it bo inappropriate, is it not worse than no legislation at all? (//ear, hkar.) That tho 
poverty of the masses is increasing every day cannot be disputed by any man past middle 
lige, who has for only 20 years, even, been watching such matters {cheers)\ and certitmly one 
cause of this increasing poverty is tiie manner in which the production of most of the 
maiuifactured necessaries of life, clothing, tools, implements, &c., &c., has been diverted from 
the hands of our countrymen into tliose of foreign manufacturers. I do think that, with a 
considerable body of our people in tho several councils, means would be found to rovive 
our ancient and establish new industries, so that as time wenf on alP our requifements in this 
line should be supplied to us by our own artizans, and the enormous profit of this gigantic 
work reaped by our own people. {Loud, cheers,) 1 am aware that this is a difCcnlt matter, 
and it is thereibre that 1 pick it out, and say that, grunting that ibis is the most difficult 
pf all tho causes of our grow^ug jioverty to grapple with, even this would be able to bo 
lucre or less sucoessfully dealt wiHi if ou^.y >vo were so placed f.s to be able to guide rightly 
and wisely the action of Qoveniinent. As matters now stand, if the prevailing impoVerish- 
ineut is to be allowed to grow on, as it has been growing during the last quarter of a century, 
ilje Government revenue will, at no dista^ht period, despite income Bixes and all other 
i)(M6ible novel and obnoxious forms of taxation, begin to decline, and nothing but Katioual 
JSaukruptcy will lie before us. {Prolonged cheering.) ' 

Therefore the time has now fully come, when tliose who realjy understand and feel |lje 
condition of affairs should have a |>owerfnl voice in managing them, and this is the first and 
only practical step that 1 can see towards ameliorating tb^t sfd condition/' {Loud cheers.) 


Baooo Kesbub Chunder Acm^RJEE Chowdhrt {Bengal^ No. 394a) said: ^^Tho 
Committee have already heard from delegates from different parts of the country that tho 
people of India are poor, and tbiit rnnj^ trulj’^ be taken as an undoubted fact. You have heard, 
Jiowever, a great deal of the curse of poverty in Bombay, Madras, Otidh and the N. W, 
Provinces^ but you Imve not beard anything about Bengal, if you enquire into our secrets 
you will discover that Bengal is as miicli a poor province as any other part of the country. 
To take one special case : look at the condition of the weavers wdiose occupation lias been 
ruined by competition from without. ' I know, fiom my own experience, that weavers have 
became Boishtobsj a people who were oi*igiuully indigenous to Beugal* Everywhere and iu 
every place you will see that Euglisbtueii are depriving us of our bread, and appropriating 
all the loaves aud fishes, and if you do not make an united effort the only result will be tliat 
we sbali be driven out from every occupation and every branch oMndustry (ems o/ No! No!) 
and our people left to starve.^V(C/ieers and laughter). 


Lkhk Bvku Champ {Puryght, No. 96^ said : We have not come bare to air our 
eloquence but simply to express our beart^felt feelings, to make our wants known, aud to 
set forth alike our sufferings aud the remedies for th^. The resolutiou has been ubJy 
moved and seconded, and gentlemen from Madras aud Bqmbay, Oudb, the N. W. Provinces aud 
Beugal, have commented upour. it ; but os 1 am a Putijabee it is neoeesary for me also to 
support the resolution aud io show that for us in the Punjab also it is necessary. The 
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ltMa\ to Mietr wnntia, ami if qiieRtiom a?e^ deokl^I by iiaarini; 

ituiiy one sido iOf the *K|MeBtioiif they cannot be iri^htly tiecuied; thei^eforeit is iiecemry 
that representative institutions should be adopted in all parts of the country. Various 
causes have been mentioned for the jg^reat poverty of oiir people. It has been said that the 
frtisans have hdm driven a\Vay; and onr indigeiions industries ruiiie<l, hut tliis is not so \ 
much tlie fault of tlie Ensilish as our own fault. iOeav, Itear.) We should try to compete 
^ith Enj^land by establishing such iustitntions as would support our own artisans; and by 
purchasiiiji^ things from them. The object aimed at by the resolution is, no donb^ of 
^primary importance, hut it . must be supported on its t.rne' ^rouruis, and certain things whicti 
have been saunas for instaiioei in regard to the weaver. s of Bengal, hardly bear upon tho 
resolution* 1 think it is possible or us to establish instiiations for the improvement of art, 
4nd to take measures to support the artisans of the oountry quite independently of any 
representation* One question ooiineoted with the poverty oP India, on winch repi*esentation 
jias a distinct bearing, is the question of Exchange. That (question has not been tonctied 
<«ipon by any of the Associations, either in Bengal or the Punjab ; but it is a question of 
410 little importance. We aro the subjects of the British O-overnment, ami oon- 
atitute an integral part of the British Empii*e;' why should there be two current 
*0168 ?. Why should there not he one and the same set of standard coins for the 
>whole Empire, and thus the existing loss on Exchange be avoided ? I know I shall be told 
4hat all existing engagements of the Government are in terms of rupees, and that the change { 
advocate would involve great difficulties. All changes involve difficulties— this one ns far as 
1 can see no greater difficulties tiiaii any other. Hero is one step that could be taken at once 
if we had represeutatwes and they urged the question properly— ponding that very distant 
•time which the proposer seemed to tlpiik of when by the reduction of foreign agency, and 
^consequently of expenditure in England, lass by Exchange would become of les.s consequence^. 
JSo doubt seme formal representative government is required on all grounds. In every 
Case before a paurt Of Justice both sides ar^ lieard, and each has the opportunity of proving 
to the Judge the justice of his own cause. Here it is a Court of injustice. GoverrimetU 
has it all its own way^ and wo have no one to plead for us, and controvert the arbitrary 
•claims of the Government. They snrrouiul themselves with people who just repent their 
opinions, and so nothing can he done for the good of the country and its people, who sufTer ih 
every way, just because they are never heard before the Court.’* (C/ieers.) 

Row Bahadur A. Sabapathy Mudalfar {Madras, No. 23) said : I will not occupy join- 
time. beyond w^lat {he necessities V the case require. The previous speakers have scarcely 
even touched upon one of the chief causes of the poverty of tlie country, mV., the want 
of commercial enterprise iu the community. As I, viyself, am engaged in commerce, naturally 
1 take ' much interest iu this subject, and I tiiaii take some other opportunity of giving a 
lecture on -the subject ; but as I shall not have the pleasure of meeting all tlie gentlemen who 
are now present on that* occasion, I will just say a •few wd¥d.s .now about the matter: We 
all atti'ibute tlfe poyorty of India to the misirfnnagemeiit of our rulers, and, no doubt, it is 
'to a considerable extent due to that cause, but much bTamenIso attaches to ourselves. (Cheers.) 
We allow the English to boat us in compelitiofi in everything which we use, from a tooth- 
pick to a steamer; every branch of trade is, through our want. of energy, monopolized by 
‘Europeans. (Hear, hear.) This Coii^resS ' has devoted its attention to purely political 
questions, andof these the most important is undoubtedly that of representative government, 
anti I am certainly entirely in favor of this great reform ; but (*ven when wo have that re- 
presentative government, life pcjhple will have to realize that tlio chief causes which have 
•brought about the great poverty of llndia are not all political. No doubt, with representative 
government, we may have the means of Impressing the Government tho {iropciety of 
encouraging the trade and industry of tlie country in many ways, ns, for instance, by purchas- 
ing in the country -all nrtidea necessary for the use of the troops, and all other public depart;* 
ments. But we liav^ to do something ourselves. (Loud cheers.) Our late beloved Viceroy, Lord 
Bipo;i 4 , ordered the purchase of ^ouutry-mado iu preference to European goods ; and yet, on 
'account of the greater energy^ o( tlie Europeans, many articles can be obtained more cheaply 
and of better quality from Europe than they can be at present produced here. Even if we 
hud the complete control of every thiii|;» iu eiir hands, we could not desire. Indian 
niuuufactiires to be purchased by the State.^t a higher price than, is denianded for equality 
good EugUsl^ articles of the same kiml : that would not be just to the interests of our nation. 

Jt is, therefore, necessary, and desirable that, in addition to all political reforms, we Bhoutd 
devote our best uttention tto the iinprovemeiit of the industries of the country. It is true 
tlmt this has nothing directly, to do with the iiiiinediate dbjqcts of this Congress, but 1 tUinl: 
it ought to be clearly understood that too iiuich must not be expected from represeutativjc 
.iiistitqtious, and that the^iinprovcnient of our national jndustri,es, and the development of onr 
oommerca and trade by oar own exertions ^ire amongst the groatest necessities of^ India of 
the present day.’* {Pfohtigsd chserhif^) . 

B^jah Ramfal SmoH Jfb. 178> said : “ I inly wish to any that wjs ahoUW 

iiot forget tlie ques.tiou of the iisuren If, the Govemiueut would protect the popple:; from 
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ilm tliBjr VoaM Mp despite of themselm, Tbere ilt^-iiinMofts ef 

igaoiwt people wlto: sselirioK truly iix)iii limd*W»moutb) and tbeie sbould be protected 
ftem the .oppressiott of ike nearer/ ’ * 

Pakdix JwAiiAKATH Sarma ( Ccdeutia^ No. 251) said : The propositioii before the meetiiig 
neserts tliat tbii Gongreie views with f^rave apprebeusioii the inoreesiiiif poverty of India, 
llie, w^utsof the people are not lar^e, and therefore their poverty can eoarcefy be owing to a 
deficiency an .the prodoctiou of die neceeeities of life. The proposition also asserts that 
we not only ^ view tlie poverty of the masses of the people wiiti grave appreheosioiii but 
we also sympathise with them, and as this poverty is inereasiug we view it with grave 
apprehension^ Happily it is the case that we i^d deep sympathy with the enfferings of 
the people, and sympathy looks tor the removal of the causes of this poverty, and this 
resolotiou affirms that the intriduction of representative institntions is one of the measures 
for removing this evil. 1 admit that poverty is a relative term, and relative poverty we 
cannot ever remove from the land ; bat what we want to remove is the want of the 
necessaries of life, and that want makes the people discontented. If people succeed in any^- 
tiling they congratulate themselves in their success ; but if the thing is done for theoi 
by other people, they have not the same satisfaction as if they do it for themselves. Bo- 
preseutative iustitutions will give due80O|>e for the exercise of our own energies, and wha|* 
ever we achieve by their means will satisfy us. It is not the wish to have reprosenr 
tative iustitutions merely to obtain power, but to put us in the way of doing good for our* 
selves and to foster habits of tlmiking and acting ibr ourselves. 1 humbly suggest that all of 
ns should habituate ourselves to the habit of really thinking out questions for oarselve8> for 
that of itself will enable us "to remove many evils, nq^t only the evil of poverty, but the 
causes of disease, iitid so ou. We should look at the question aU round ; we should see 
whether it is any undue increase in ,,the population which prevents their being 
Supplied with food, m* the scantiness of idie^ production dun to imperfect agriculture or 
the neglect of industrial a<’ts that makes us poor. We must look into all causes ; we must 
iHialixe tlie fact tiotr of a single cause but of a great many causes. We ^liquid constantly 
endeavour to find out all the causes. Let us compare aud generalixe, let us see tihat are 
the differences between one Presidency and aooUrer, oue district and another, one class and 
another, and so on, and then only shall we be able to realize all the many causes which tend 
to keep India so poor. No foreigners can make this detailed investigation, and 1 heartily 
support the resoiution now before the Gougi*ess, because representative institutions will give 
the greatest conceivable stimulus to an exhaustive and s6ieutiffo treatment* of this great 
problem —the growing poverty of the masses.’’ {Loud cheen,) 

Mr. Sattanath Borah {A99am^ IITo. «431), who was indistinctly heard, was under* 
stood to say that tlm condition of Assam was generally unknown to the public of India, but 
there was no doubt that it was thp very (poorest proviuce iu alLJndia. 

Thv Prrsidsnt then rose aud said: ^^Nowdhat delegates from all the different provinces 
of India have spoken, unless any one Ims^any objection to offer to the*' resolution, we must 
try to expedite the business of t^he Congress. 1 have not tlie slightest wish to prevent any 
one from speaking, but we must consider whether tlA>re is any practical utility iu going on 
speaking on the same subject in the same tone indefinitely. 1 believe that one or more 
gentlemen from every proviuce have already spoken — geiuleVneu from Bombay, Mad'/as, 
Bengal, Oudh, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab Assam — aud I should like to 
know wiietlier, in the opinion of the meeting, it is desirable to continue the discussion, 
because, thus far, there appears to have been no difference of opinion so i'ar as the resolution 
before its goes. But 1 believe that, despite this apparent unanimity, some of the gentlemen 
from Bengal contemplated proposing some amendment aud, if so, I think the time has come 
for this to be brought forward.” 

Mr. Burxndra Nath Banbrjbe {Bengal^ No* 239)s1iid: On behalf of the Bengal 
delegates I wish to offer a few remarks. 

Tliere was a preliminary meeting* of Bengal delegates yesterday at the Bipon Oollege, 
under the presidency of Baboo Sanibhu Chnnd^r Mookerjee, at which the draft resolutions 
vrevo fully oousidered aud certain alterations suggested, aud on behalf of that large 
body of representatives I desire now to propose an amendment. The Bengal delegates 
propose to substitute for the last three lines of the resolution, as it now stands (after the 
words fixed conviction that the following : ‘the w’ider employment of natives of India, 
tim enceurageinent of indigenous trade and manufactures are among the otrou instances whidi, 
Along with the introdnotiou of representative institutions, would palliate the poverty of the 
masses/^ 

They do not, in the slightest degree, depreciate the value of representative instiiutiohs ; 
they know that representative institutions will he unspeakable blessing, and tWy also 
allow that the passiilg of this r^olutiKm ia a fitting introdiietion to the resolutions which 
follow. At tlie same time it seems to tlieni that tlm poverty of tlie masses would not lie 
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dimply ^by the Idtroduciion #f^i^pre»entiilMtii8titntioil«r^'i^^^ tfiit it 

becofttes nkresiabry to i^feri At leagt >itioi<}ei»taHy, ^ tbcm otlier importntit r^erm# ^wiiioh 
equally tend to remove the poverty of the mauea* Thec^foli on* bi^alf of the 
Bengal delegates 1 move this amendmeuL’’ (Ghe€r$.) 

Baboo KALtCHAHAir Banbrjee {Bengal, Ho, S7^) . seconded the amendment* ^ 

Baboo Ambioa Oharav Mazumdar (Furreedpur, 316) said: 1 rise to Join 
tny feeble voice with tlie enruest and solemn utterauoea which are still ringing 
within the wails of this great lialK The prominence given to the subject^ nnder 
discussion, by this Congress, is of itself an unmistakable proof of both its importauoe 
and tirgeticy at the present moment. Indeed tlie problem of tlie increasing poverty of 
the people has become a matter of so deep a concern Ho the intellectual f>oriiott of the 
various communities in the country and such a Imnissiug trouble to the whole nation^ that 
a practical solution of it admits of neither delay nor shuffling. In spite of all the iutelieotual 
advaacements of its people with its dyiucr energies and mouldering industries^ tbs laud 
of once fabulous wealtii, the gorgeous Ind, is but hastening on to decay Kot a year 
passes without some cry of famine or distress in some quarters. You, who live amidet 
the grandeur and foreign opulence of the provincial capital cities, cannot adequately 
eompreliend the abject poverty and wretciiedness of the nubappy people inhabiting tlic 
rural tracts of this vast Empire. (Loud cfasero.) Not a few of these places are desolate, 
and many are being covered with deiise jungles, with a mixed population of wild beasts 
and still wilder beggars and vagabonds. Those who exultingly see nothing but sabmiasion 
and security iq^tbis state of things .have not the foresight to perceive the great danger 
Jhat underlies this great evil. It has a deep political significance which it will require 
a true stiiteArnanship to discover. •The evil is poiUentons, and its signs and demoustnitions 
ominous. The ninivereal ^djscontent of thf masses ^has its real origin in their growing 
wants and increasing poverty, and if this strong down-eurrent is not promptly tided up 
I know not in* what disastrous consequences it may terminate. (Loud eheet^o.) As to the 
palliative suggested in the resolution, 1 am humbly of opinion that it may hereafter act as 
a strong invigorative; but the immediate remedy for the evil lies in some other phial. 
The connection between the poverty of the people on the one hand and representative 
institutions on the other seems to me to be somewhat remote ; and I hope this Congress 
will not, in it!t eagerness to emphasise the third resolution of tlm Congress of 1886, niitr 
the effect ana potency of *the second resolution of the Congress of 1886. 1 would, therefore, 
linmbly entreat you gentlemen of tlie Congress to accept the amendments of the Bengal 
delegates, bs far as the remedial portion of tl^e resolution is concerned, and incorporate 
therein the two clauses regarding technical eduoation and encouragement of native industries, 
which have been so clearly explained to you by one of their leaders. In other respects 
the proposition of Mr. Eduiji Watclia has my fulleat 8upp<irt.” (Loud cheers,) 

' * • * • • 

Row Sahib M, B. Namjoshi (Poona, Mo, 69) si^d : Before rising to suggest an amend- 
ment I thought h necessary to consult tbe^ President of this Congress. From what 
has Tallen from gentlemen, representing different provisoes, 1 gather that the supposed 
remedies for the p6v6rty of India ari^ seiwval, whereas only one single remedy is set forth 
in the resolution. Baboo Sureudra Nath Banerjee has now suggested two other remedies. 
When consulting the PresiSeut on this matter, 1 was told that I ought to have considered 
ilie matter earlier, and like ojlr Bengal friends have given due notice of an amendment ; 
but with due deference I would subVnit that 1 only got these resolutions, as it were, at the 
eleventh hour. The Bengal delegates had previous ojfportunities of considering the resolu- 
tions, but some, at any rate, of us from Bombay luive had none. I would suggest that 
it would be better if all the resolutions were read, and if some time were now given to those 
of us who have n^t yet had sufficient time for this to consider the questions involved in 
all their aspects and prepare juch amend tiieiils as any of us may wish to propose* Anyhow 
as regards this particular ret^plution the amendments which I have to propose are ; First, 
that the word increasing ** in the resolution be omitted ; and second, that the introduction 
.of a permanent settlement yiroiighotit the ryj^twa^settled provinces be included as one 
of the most important steps towards the alleviation of the poverty of the masses.^' 

Mxjnbhi Sadho Lall (Morth^V^esfdrn Provinces^ No* 146) seconded this latter amendment. 

Mr. Sorabji F. Fatell (Bombay^ No, 60) said ; think the subject of *the introduc- 
tion of a permanent settlement is far too vast and complicated a question to introduce' thus 
«t the tail of a rasointion. (Loud cheof^s.) It is one which should be discussed by itself, if 
discussed at all. It is a matter which has bean discussed fer the Inst fifty yeers, and in r^gurd 
to which the greatest diversity .of opinion prevails. By lumping up a number o6 difibretit 
matters in one resolutien, many of Us will to prevent^ from voting for tlie resolution ; 
therefore I woirid suggest that the qnestidti of the permanent settlement should be left aloue, , 
aad that we confine oorselvee te the ^ one prgetfeal ^ step* About which we ere all Agreed.^^ 
(Cheers and cries of yes^ yes,) * ♦ 
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pRm9 8ikr 19ft) m\d i ^ At I hndiirsliifid the leoend 

Intioii it does notprofosi to fpire im ixhniietive liet of all tiio can9es which lead to the poverty 
0 iC the people* It doee .not even enumetate a einf^le oause of that poverty^ neither does it 
gro into all the remedies or profess to do so. It merely states that the intrcMlnctioii nf 
sentaiive institutions will prove one of the most important steps towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the people. Now does any one deny tliis? Na Baboo Surendra ! Nath 
Banerjee, on behalf of a larg;e number of my Bengal friends, desires to add to this reform 
'two others tvlidh be and they think will also be efficacious in the same direction/ Btit if 1 
have underfed thd real meaning of the resolution, it does not mean to say tlmt the larger 
omployment of natives, the encouragement of trade, or 1 may add the reduction of militaigr 
expenditure and the revision of existing revenue systems are not one and all important 
retomts which wilt greatly tend to improve the condition of people ; but it signifies tliat 
we have little ohanee of securing these, or any other, reforms until we can bring tlie lever 
of representative institutions to bear on the bureaucracy that now holds everything in its 
bands. {BnthuHastie and prolonged cheering.) That being so, I do not see any need 
this amendment. Everybody knows that many causes contribute to the poverty of India:; 
but that is not the substantive resolution before the meeting. For our view is that, until 
we get representation, it is hopeless to deal effectively with any of those causes. {Loud oheere*) 
As to Mr. Nuinjoshi’s amendments, I personally object to omit the word increasing, but 
tliat is for the Oongress to decide. His other nmeiulmont I have practically already disposed 
of; therefore I oppose all the amendments.’’ (Cheers.) 

Pakdit Jwalanath Sarma (Calcutta^ No, 251) said: It has been suggested that thie 
single fact of the poverty of the people has a plurality of causes, and this is undoubtedly 
the case, but we are still only on' the threshold of our work and need, not trouble ourselves 
at present with an exhaustive cataloging of these causey. ^ It is better that wo should first 
try and secure representative institutions; tlieii we shall be iu a position and .have strengtl. 
enough to deal witii all these coinplicdta<.l questions. If we are only able to securo the first, 
it will be one real and, as I think, the most important step. Tiien >Ye shall have a certain 
combined strength, and shall not, as now, have to speak uulistened to. (llear^ heat\) It is 
better to deal with one point at a time,” (Yes^ yes.) 

Mb. Homb (Punjab, No, 112) 8aid:“ We find hero gcnilemou who come from Bombay 
and Madras, who have never had any practical expeiience of a permanent setileineut, 
strongly insisting on it as a remedy for the poverty of the masses. But we, hero, have had 
it in fiiliplay for nearly one hundred years, and 1 am sure there is uo province iu India 
where the masses are poorer than iu Bengal,” 

% 

Mu. SiTALAKANTA CiiATTBLJEW (Meerut, No, 155) said: I will speak only one word 
upon what has been said. The r;^solutio^i for consideration nj this moment deals with tii^ 
question of the poverty of the people. The delegates from Meerut do not iinderstaiul tkat the 
Congress is dealing with all the causes of, or remedies for, this poverty. The resolution before 
the meeting pnly suggests one of tlie great remedies for that poverty. There are a himdre<4 
other measures of course which^ will tend to remove it ; but we are dealing at present 
simply with the question of representative gG*veriunent, not with the question of the 
periiiaiieiit.settleiueiit, or anything else. A permanent settlement may be a good thing, 
but what we are now iiieistiiig upon is that representative government ouglit to bo coucetltecl 
to us, and we say that, if representative governmetit be cohoeiled, it will be a most im.^ 
portaut step towards improving the condition of the people. We don’t-say that that is the only 
.thing required, but we do know that, if we get that, it will not be long before we get those 
olher reforms that are needful. (Loud iaeers.) I think we ought not to mix up other questions 
with this one in our resolution ; they will only tend to weaken its force and the cuus0 
which we are supporting.” 

Mh. K. M, Sayani {Bombay, No, 54) said : I rise lo a point of order, and with 
due deference to iny friends and the judgment of the President, I desire to point out 
tliat most of these amendineuts are not amendments at all. Tiie resolution points out one 
of the most iiiiportant remedies for reliVoviu^r the poverty of tlie people. If yon sqy 
there are other remedies that is not an ameiidineut. Wa don't di.spiite that there 
oilier remedies, but. your statement of this fact is no amendment to our proposition that 
this particular measure is one iuiportuiit remedy, I ask you, Sir, as President, to rule that 
these are not amendments*” * 

I , 

Bag Sahib. S. A. Saminapa Iykb (TatyWe, 41) said : ‘‘The resolution contains 
these wprds 2 ; The government is not overlooking the matter, and iS cautompUtiug certain 
palliatives^ Thpse words include the Public 3orviae, Coiuniission which is insisted on, in 
order to enable the Government to Juiroduce more ;o£ the native element, into the services, 
and the aues^ion of technical education also is, under the ootisideratiou of Ooverumeuti 
therefore, ! tliink, . this reHntion.U wide, to embrace, all forms of remedies Jor the 

removal of the poverty of the people.” n '• t 
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. Baboo Mati IAl G 909 B .3^5) fluid: JB.ust giv^ an , uoqiiaUfied denial 

to « the Btatement made by my friend^ Me*. Hmne, thii^t tlie. peasantry of lojiver Bengali at 
any rate, is in as. impoverished condition. as in any other province of the Empire/* 

Thb PRBSIOBNT said : I think the discussion flhowfl that, in mixing up other matters 
with this resolution, we are really doing injustice to the particular subject which is mentioned 
in this resolution. The question of a permanent settlement, for instance, is so important a matter 
tliat it requires separate ootisideraiion. I would ask the Congress to consider whether 
it 18 not proper to go on with this resolution as indicating one of the most important 

remedies for the poverty of tlie people, and if other remedies be considered sufficiently im- 
portant to require prominent notice at tliis time, to consider whether other distinct resolutions 
should not be proposed in regard to these. If, in dealing with one resolution, we 
endeavour to embrace in it all tlio various questions, which have been raised by 

the different speakers who have discussed it, wo shall be involved in complete chaos, and 
there will be absolutely no end to the matter. With regard to my friend Mr. Sayani’s sugges- 
tion I have consulted some of the gentlemen around who are competent to advise me, and they 
doubt whether the additions proposed to be made by Mr. Banerjee can be included iu the 
category of amendments, Tliey are questions which ought to be discussed by themselves and 
are really not amendments ; and 1 am also advised that the second of the so-called amend- 
ments made by Mr. Namjoshi should not be admitted ns an amendment. I am willing to 
take the opinion of the meeting upon the question of order; or if I am allowed to rule 

(cries of yes^ you are^) then I say that we are not competent to regard these us amend- 
ments.'^ , 

• 

Baboo Suiikndra Nath Baner^bb (Bengal, No. 239) •asked whether liis aineudraeut 
was in order. 

The PREBipftNT said hq..t;ould not admitdt as an .amendment. 

Baboo SuflEHDiu Nath Ranerjkb .said that if it was not considered to be an amendment, 
be woiil^ask it to be taken as a substauiivo proposition substituted fora part of the resolution. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose {Bengal^ No, 270) said : It seems tome that the object of the 
resolution is to euuincnjte eitl^er the different causes of the poverty of India or the 
several necessary r^iinedies for this, but the object is simply to point out that the introduction 
of representative institutions will be one of the most important remedies. (Loud cheers.) That 
being so, if \he aiiiendiiients or amplifications, or Avhatever they are called, were relevant 
to tile main purport of the resolution, I should ‘have voted for them; but they are not 
relevant, aud I •would therefore ask Baboo Sureudra Natfi Bauerjee to consider whether 
he ought to pre^s the point.” v, ^ ^ • 

Baboo Kalicharan IJanerjee (Bengal, •No. 273f8aid : Some of us may be of opinion 
that if only one of the remedies for ameliorating* the condition of the people be mentioned, this 
one slated’in the resolution is not the one remedy’ which should^be specified. When, there- 
fore, tiie Bengal delegates siiggested^he 1ih?a of certain remedies, it was out of deference to 
the resolution "as it stood. Wo did not want to take it upon ourselves to expunge the 
remedy therein specified, me., representative institutions, but we suggested, as additions, 
certain other remedies thht (o us appeared the true ones. But if the ruling be 
that these particular Remedies cannot be considered by way of amendment, and if the 
resolution must contain only one of the Vemedios, thgp* it may be that we woVil^ prefer 
these other remedies to the remedy now embodied in the resolution.” 

Thb President then put the questiou whether Mr. Namioshi’s proposal ns to the 
permanent settlement sliould be<«coiisidered as aii amendineut, and by counting of hands it 
was ascertained that an immense majority were against it. 

The President also Tput the question •wheAifer Baboo Sureridra Nath Banerjee’s 
proposition sliould be considered a^au ameudo^ut, and ascertained that a very large majority 
were against it also. ’ 

Mr. Namjoshi (PoonafNo. 69) then formally moved that the word increasing be 
omitted from the resolution. « 

Mb. Borabjbe F. Patbld I Bombay ^ No^ 50) second^ the amendment, which was, how* 
flw, negatived by an overwhelming, majority. , 

The original motioli was then put to the vote and carried by a very large majority* 

Ts* PrxbidbMt then called oo Bai Kunja Lull to moTeftlte next reBoIutioo. . , 
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^AI KtmiTA I/Alli BAHAibtTft (Ca!otiM«^ 884), saW X iMsver lu 

my 4tfe be^ a‘«peaker,'ttiid tta is thA ioul af wit Iriiall be as brtrf ae pbesiMe. Thb 

resolution wbitih bae been eutmatod to me to move for your acoeptatoce tune tiitis :— 

‘‘That ibis <>>ui;koao:dO| empJiaticaUy, reaffirm the tiiri reeoiatiou of tiie CoOffress 
of and diatiiiotly^lore Ue b^ief tlmt the reform and expanaion of the Council of 
the Governor^Geiieral for making Lawe and of the Provincial Legislative Ooixucilev there* 
in*^ suggested^ have now become essential idike in tbe interesis^of India and biugiand/’ 
{B€iohiti($n III of the 8ummary^paff4 414 

As some of those present may have forgotten exactly how the third resolution, wWOh 
the Congress passed last year, runs, 1 shall read it : 

^Tbat this Congress considers the reform and expansion of the Supreme and exist- 
ing Local Legislative Councils,* by the admission of a considerable proportion of elects 
members (and the creation of similar Councils for the N. W. Provinces and Ondh, and 
also for the Punjab), essential ; and bolds that all Budgets sliould be referred to these Councils 
for consideration, their members being morepver empowered to interpellate tl»e Executive 
in regard to all branches of tlie aaministratiou ; and that a Standing Committee of the 
"House of Commons should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that 
may be recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive of 
the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decision of such majorities/’ 

^'Tbe object of the resolution before you now is to affirm the resol utioi» passed last 
year : that is the object with which the promoters of this meeting have put this on record, 
and the question is whether it will meet with your approval. 1 therefore move this resolutiou/^ 

Row Sahib P. Rungiah Naido (Madras^ No. 1), said : It is with great pleasufe 
that I second this resolution that we should re-assert, here, wha!||^ we, set forth last year at 
Bombay. (Cheers,) At Bombay the fabts and arguments in favoift of that proposition were ably 
and eloquently placed before the delegates there assembled, and aftpr tlie fullest discussion 
'the Congress, unanimously and enthusiastically, adopted that resolution. But <we have 
got both friends and enemies in our country, and our enemies averred that the resolutions 
passed at Bombay were the resolutions of a few intelligent English-educated native gentle- 
man and were not the opinions of the native public, aud were, therefore, not worthy of 
cousideration by the Government or by anybody else. But now, having ascertained tlie views 
of the entire native community in every part of India, we <hm re-assart the -p’roposition with 
additional force, and can challenge our opponents to deny that the whole population of India 
agrees with us in this resolution {loud cheers) ; and we must re-assert it now, and it may be 
many times more before we achieve our end*. Even in a country like Great Britain, which 
is said to be the home of liberty and where the voice of the people is talked of as the voice 
of the Deity, no important re^rm i§ ever carried out in a single day or secured without a 
persistent struggle. When Wilberforce moved for the abolition of slavery, he did not sjioceed 
in a day, but he succeeded only after many years, of constant agitation. {Cheers.) And Cobden, 
tlie apostle of free trade, when he and the strong party of radicals^, who> worked with him, 
made up their minds that the Corn Laws ought to be repealed, even in his owu free 
country and with a Parliament of bis own raoe to a|vual to, be was notmt once successful ; 
he, aud those who worked with him, had to hold thousands of meetings and distribute millions 
of pamphlets and leaflets and canvass unceasingly for support, for years, througliout 
*tb6 country. And even coming to the |)resent day we have a number of instances of this sort. 
There is, for instance, the question oi the legalization^ of ^narriago with a deceased wife’s 
fUStar. When it was first brought before Parliament there was a large majority against it, 
but although the proposition was Ibst for the time, its advocates did not give it up, but 
brought it forward again and again, the majority decreasing year by year, until it was carri- 
ed iu the House of Commons and only defeated in the Lords ; aud in course of time, 1 think, 
it will pass the Lords, even, and the movement will be sucoesifal. Therefore, I think, we 
should now re-assert the views we asserted at the Coiigresk at Bombay, and be prof^red 
to re-assert and re-assert, and insist and enlarge on it, until bur rulers accept if and act 
OB it. (Loud cheers.) 

- . It is our duty, by dint of persererfhce, to overoome all opjioshion, to struggle 
and labour unceasingly till we win the day, although aot we, but our children, should be 
those who reap the fruits of that victory.” (Prolonged cheering.) 

4 

Mb. Ghanasham Nilkakth JVo. 53): I support (hdpropogliiion. As previonk 

Bpenkers have explained, it wa« most fnlly diaoussed at Bombay^ and has sabsequently 
been placed before, atid adepted by, aH the Assooiatiom tbroti)]*liont the onnntry, 'whife 
literailyhundreds of public meetings in every portion Mf the Empire have deolared it to 
repreamt oarreotiy thei viesrs' Of the'ieatire tuktioniloud -gi/mn) ; and Aiiere can ooaseqnently 
ba BO ^itatimi, tliis day, in emphatioally re.affirmiag'^tbat now famous Resolution III of 
1«85. : • 
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Row Sahib 8. Narataha Swami Chottt (Nellor^, No, 19) said : ^*The voice of 
India has already declared that tbia reaoi niton must re^affinned and reniffirtned until ile 
substance becomes the law of the land. There is no backward step here now possible 
for any of us. (load cheers.) All tbe Associations, I may say the entire population, from one 
end of India to tbe other, baye been ooiisulted on the subjeot, and all our countrymen, hi^b 
and low, have declared that these are their wishes, this the goal at wiiich they aim. 
(Cheers.) This resolution has been accepted throughout India, and not one single Indian 
voice in the entire Empire has been rais^ against it I think, therefore, that there need not 
be any long discussion upon the subject. It is simply formally re-afbrtniug in words a 
resolution that tlie entire country has already engraved upon its heart (Loud cJieers.) 

PONWT Thakub Pbosad ( Jgra , No , 137) spoke in Urdu, and said : Certainly 
there can be no hesitation in affirming the rei^lutiou last year passed at 
Bombay. Since then there is not a corner in the country where folks hare not talked over 
that resolution and said it uras good. Every man who knows anything, whether lie be an 
English speaker, or, like myself,^ knows only Indian languages, knows at least tliis ; that if 
the country is to prosper, we, its children, who understand its ways and wants, must be 
allowed a share, aud a good share, in the management of its public affairs. (Cheers,) And it 
is only by some system of representation that we can hope to secure, and that only gradually, 
this power in the State. But we must do more than re^affirm this resolution. We must bring 
the whole power of the country to sufjport aud joiu with us in insisting on the concession 
of our demand. In iiiy part of the country barely half the inhahitnuts yet understand this 
matter. Every man ol* any education, of any marked intelligence, is agreed upon this 
matter, but then half the people have neither education nor intelligence. We must teach 
them, we mu89»prepare and publish* and distribute, iu vast* numbers, siiiall simple tracts in 
village language, that even tlie lowest aud most ignorant can understand, explaining vvhat 
it is that we are trying to get, and* why we are soVyiiig, and liow this matter will, iu the 
long run, affeciti llieir intolsts as much as •ours, auA why, therefore, they ought to join 
with U8 and Ij^elp us. It will not be until we put the entire weight of the country into the 
scale tligt we* shall ouftveigh the opposition which confronts all attempts at elevating 
our political position. Let us not merely join, as I do, most heartily in re-affirming this 
resolution, but let us each, iu his own fashion, work with all our power at getting it carried 
into effect, and then perhaps iu time something will come of (Loud cheers.) 

Rajah Ra^pal Singq (Oudb^ No. 178) said : As I come from a Province which has 
already affirmed tins proposition at numerous public meetings, and ns I am the Chairman 
of a Board ip wliich the elective system has been adopted and has proved a great success, far 
greater than even I could have expected, I ‘most heartily support this resolution,” 
(Cheers.) * • 

Lala Kai^hya Lal (Punjhi, No. 104) said ; I coraefroci the Pumab ; there from sheer 
necessity we affirm this resolution inaSmuch as, jinoe the time of Lord Lawrence, who 
invited Rajah Sahib Dyal* to sit in the Legislative Council, we have never had the favour 
of even one member being appointed from our o\^n country. The members who have been 
since appointed haye been the Chief^Cotnmissioner, aud the* Financial Commissioner of the 
Province— not one member chosen out 'of the people, much less elected by themselves. 
W^, therefore, thank our, colleagues and brethren of other Provinces for pressing this 
resolution, which is even more vitally important to us tliaii to any other Province. Else- 
wliere (now even in the N. *W. troyincefi^ there is a show of representation, since tliere are 
councils, and Indian gentlemen, no matter how littlf qualified effectively t(^) represent 
their Provinces, still Indian geuUemeu, sitting on thoie Councils ; but, as forus,uive have 
no council, no pretence even of representation.” 

Baboo EAKBHtiL ( Afo. 180) said: Tbe system of election of Municipal 
Commissioners is working very well in Fyzabad. Only one-fourth of the CommiHsiouors are 
nominated by the Governmei/t, of the Municipality of which I am the Chairman, and if 
those gentlemen who are nominated had not been nominated, they would certainly have been 
elected ; and we have an Honorary Secretary, • selei^tad by ourselves, who does tlie work 
very well and controls the exfieuditure of two lakhs of ru|)ee8 annually. It is a petty 
matter yon will say, but the perfect Tnanner in wliicb tbe system now actually works, on 
a small scale, sbonld encourage tlie Government to try it on that larger scale, which the 
entire country desires, and *tbe resolution we are about to affirm contemplates. It may 
be true that, where tbe system has not been introduced, nearly half the population know 
nothing of the representative system ; but in Fyzabad, where it is in force, everybody 
understands Jt and everybody approves it.” ^(Lom cheers.^ 

» 

Tbb Prbsidvbt rese and said : I would partieiilfirly ask speakers to stick to tlie re- 
solution under discussion; if we are to wander off into. analogieB and illustrations, the , 
discussion will be indefinitely prolonged.* 1 am much incliiuKl to say that, if any gentle- 
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man Ima anything to say againat the rotsolutioni he should say it ; but tiiat othenriae it 
is scarcely necessary to speak further in its favour/’ 

Malik Bhuowak Dabs (Dehra Ismail Khan^ No, 110) spoke in Urdu (with 
an eloquence to which the translation soaroely does juBtico}^ and said : Though 

our President does not want ns to go on speaking always to the same tune, and 
tlioogh, being whnt 1 am, I shall not be able to give any better or stronger reasons for 
re-affirming tlte resolntion than have been given by the abler and Inore eloquent speakers 
who have addressed you ; still having come sixteen hundred miles to tell you what we think 
in our part of the country, I should be unworthy of the trust reposed In me did I not 
say, at . least, a few words on this most important subject. Gentlemen, let me say before I 
proceed further, that I come from the western frontier of the British dominion, from a land 
whore men handle the sword •more readily than the pen, where none of us are scholars, 
none of us orators, and therefore whose representatives need every indulgence in coming 
before an assembly like this. Well, I have managed to pick up a little education, and though 
I do not venture to speak in English, I can read and understand it, and I do read it, and the 
papers a good deal ; and by reading the Civil and Military Gazette and the Pioneer I have 
learned that the persons who desire a change in the present form of the administration and 
want representative institutions and a larger share in the Government of the country, 
are only the Bengali Bahoos, and that the public in India generally do not care for, and do 
not understand, such things. Now, gentlemen, I should he very proud of being a Bengali 
Baboo (the most highly educated class in India), hut do 1 look like a Bengali Baboo ? {The 
speaker was a stalwart frontier man^ wearing ike frontier dress.') CLoud cheers and cries of 

no, no I) Let me tell the editors of those Anglo-Indian papers that it is not only the 
Bengali Bahoos who desire these things, hut the more intelligent persons iif every class and 
caste of people in every part of the country in which I have been. Even in our Pera IsmaH 
Khan there are plenty who know all about these matters, and in other districts of tlie Piinjak 
a still greater number. Backward Wfe may be, but it is absurd to suppose that we Punjabis, 
even we frontier people, are altogether ignorant of such matters or fail to sympathize in the 
work which this Congress is endeavouring to get done. Wliat, gentlemen, would they make 
out that God, the Almighty Father, has not endowed ns with human reason, but has left 
118 incapable of knowing what is good for us and what is bad, of feeling how unjust to us 
are many things in existing arrangements, of realizing that the first thing necessary, if 
that injustice is to be done away with, is that we should have a strong voice in the manage- 
ment of our country’s, of our own, affairs? During the la^?^ few^^ears the Pavijab has been 
making progress in education. There may not he the huge number of (Educated men that 
you have here, but there arc yet a good number, and these have learnt how things stand and 
have explained them in their own way to all , their bretliren. There are tens of thousands 

of, what you may call, ignorant men, who yet know very well what the great defect in the 
Government’s administration of affairs is. You must not overlook tlie fuct that our people 
in the Pun jab have a natural intelligence tliafe, quite independent of ^education, niakes^thein 
capable and, therefore, desirous of administering 4)ublic affairs. In rny own little town of 
Dera Ismail Khan, I can give many instances of this. Take Nnwah .Mohamed Faujdar, 
wdioin you must have heard of as British rcfpresentative at Cahul, an almost illiterate mau, 
of a not very high position, who simply by for-ce oft character and natural intelligence so 
distinguished himself ill political administration as to be made a Nawab, O.8.I., &c. Or 
}(awab Gliohim Hossoin Khan, a K.C.S.I., I .believe, who siKiilarly won distinction oas 
a diplomatist ; or again Nawah Afa Maliomed Khan, who was otlie British representative 
at Cahul for many years, who induced the Amir Shere Ali to attend tlie Amballa 
Durbar (af wonderful achievement toHhose who understand how affairs really stood then 
in Cahill), but who was utterly ofijViised to the late war in Cahul and prophesied 
accurately its results — twenty crores spent and spent for nothing. There is not a 
district, not a town, tliat does not contain many such or better men ; and do you 
suppose tliat any of them lire greatly pleased with a form of administration which denies, 
to ninety -nine out of every hundred of them, any career ; or that any of them fail to see 
that representative institutions, and a mucli larger employment of Indians in the higher 
offices of State, would he important steps towards the opening they want? (Loud cheers.) 

1 will not detain ^yon longer, I will otfiy repeat that tills Congress and the objects it aims 
at have the sympathy of every thinking man in India, he lie educated or iineducated ; and 
though the newspapers may misunderstand the subject, rthink the Government knows keUer^ 
and as, despite mistakes that it makes, the Government is a generous Government, I hope, 
and think too, that coming to realize how universal is the feeling, it will yield to our desire, 
nud concede, if not at once, yet piece by piece, all we ask for. If 1 speak plainly it is not that 
I am opposed to British rule — far from it ; that rule has no more earnest supporter than luysalL 
But good as it is, there are many things yet that should be improved, and^' amoi^at them 
the inatt^ers dealt with by this Congress, and while I sqy may God prosper British rule in 
India for ever, I also say may He give oiir. rulers wisdom to understand tlie reasonableness 
of our demauds for reform and the magnanimity to concede what vre ask for.” {Loud and 
prolonged cheers) 
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■ Tnn PfeBSlfiiiiirr aaid : *' I really tliink rtre must now pul; this resolution to the vote. The 
sttbiect is oue of such vast and far-renchiiig iinporlanoft, that a hundred more speeches might 
he made on tlie subject without exhausting it. Bntto what end ? If, as it seeing we are all 
enUrely of one mind on tliis matter, further discussion is surely not wanted, and we have 
*0 much other work to do.” (6Vte« of vote, vote.) 

The resolution was tlieu formally put and carried unanimously with loud cheers. 

Thb rRKBiDBNT thou said : “The matter of appointing a Committee to consider the 
Public Service Question is an important one, and should, 1 venture to think, be given priority 
over other subjects, because the Committee, if one be appointed, will have to complete its work 
within the ne.x't two days. Last year we passed a resolution call.no ior a Public Service 
Commission : that Commissic.n is now sitting. Tlie question for consideration is whether wo 
should now enter into any discussion of the subject, or whether wo slionld not rather let the 
(Joinmission finish their work, and then see what the public have to say to it. That is one view 
of the question. But it is said, on the other hand, that it is important that this Congress should 
sav wlnt they think in regard to the matters before the Commis»ion, and make any sugges- 
tions which they think fit. A third proposition is that a Committee be appointed to consii er 
ibis' qu(>.stion and submit their report to the Congres.s, and a further proposition is that this 
Committee bo authorized to exertuse their own judgment in prep.aring and publishing such a 
series of e.N-positions of the iiriueiplos involved in the various questions published by the 
(Jornmission as should enable witnesses to give consistent and approjinate answers on all 

^ V • • 1 1 

This Hiiiiject must be dealt wit.li in one wav or another.^ To open the disenssion it would 
),(*wcll if souuronc, wjio is of this opinion, would definitely propose tliat we should abstain 
fi'om dealii)!^ with the matter at. tjie present Congress, and allow the Commission to nmsh its 
work before" atteiiiplitift to trvieh the (piestioij.” 

• 

Kaj.vh R^Ml’Ab SiN^ui ( Otid/i, No. 178) said : “ As the whole question is under the con- 
sidcvalioit of the Govoriiment, 1 think the Congress should not i)ass any resolution in 
reoarJ to it, or interfere in the matter at all. When a case is under trial in a Court of Justice 
the pre.ss does not offer any opinion. Thi.s question is now, a.s it were, xub-judice before the 
Couimissioii, and wo should certainly not, in any way, directly or indirectly, suggest to the 
witnesses, that are going to bo examiiuKl, what we happen to consider the ))vopar replies to give to 
the HHveiW quoStfous put By the Commission. I therefore move that all consideration of the 
I'nblio Service Ques’tion, so far as this Congress is coneeruod, be deferred until the comitle- 
liou of the Public Service Commission’s labours.” , 

Baiioo Kakumul (Fuzahad, No. 180) said : “ I .second ^e motion. This is not, it seems 
tome the time to affirm any sju-ineiples : the question sfionld bo postponed luitil there 
is sufficient iu(*or.miUoA upon which to' fra.'no a resolution. At present, wo don t know 
what the Cominission will ^o; wo should tyaif and see what they decide and what reasoiqi 
thev are able to assign for their decisions.” , 

Baboo Saligi'am Singh (Ca/c«^a, 235) said ; “I am also o( opinion that this 

question should not be ..•ojisidored at present. It should he omitted horn the list ol 
business before the Congress.” 

Lai.a Kanuya LaC (Pujijab, No. 104) said : “ I am,agaiiisfc this motion, as y think a 
ronimittee should bo apimiuted to consider the qq^stion and submit its report before the 
Congress is dissolved. As far as 1 have seen of the proceedings of tho Commission, 
I observe tliat, wlieiiever a witness gave evidence wliich was unacceptable to lliu Coiiiniission, 
anetiier witn’ess IVeiii a different class of society (some old-fashioned sycophant) was 
immecliafely procured to rehgt that evidence. There w.as a eonsiderahio diversity 
of evidence and in some cjiseB evidence was given against the inlore.sts el India, and 
the result was unintelligible. I submit that this Gengre.ss shenld distinctly record its views 
ivith refereiiee to the inorq important questions «;t)ich are before the Coimm.ssiou and wliich 
are really very few in number.” . 

Mu SiiiiKNPBA Nath Baneiubk (nmftal, No. 2.39) said: “It seems to me tlwt we 

ou.dit to be onided, to a considerable extent, by Ibo experienced observations ol my Iriend 
who comes "from the ruujab,.aud has had the opportunity of personally coming into contact 
with the evidence which lias been given ; he speaks, therefore, with weight and authority. 
That is one point. Those, who luivo been reading this evidence, trom ffi-iy to d.y, might 
have been impressed with one striking ffict, namelv, 'the perfect chaos confusion and 
•ui'irehv which prevails. A savs sonietliing, B supports it, C strikes out another proposition, 
i)‘is hrouoht forward to rebut it, and the whole becomes a perfect chaos. Mark the 
importance" of the matter. Lord Dhfferin, in reply to .tlje Poona address, said that it 
was not so much on the Government as on the witnesses that the result dejiends. 
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Therefore the questioti is whether the evidence, which is to be tendered, is to bo, 
or not to be, in accordance with our highest and most cherished wishes, and whether we 
ott^ht not, if possible, to formulate the principles which should guide the evidence of the wit- 
nesses* In my humble opinion we ought to try to evolve something like order out of the 
chaos, I don’t wish that this Congress should answer the 184 questions which have been pro- 
pounded by the Commission, or their secretary. That is quite impossible. But there are 
ceKain principles which underlie most of these questions, and it is for this Congress to con- 
sider these principles and to formulate the decisions they arrive at in relation to those princi- 
ples, so that the final verdict may be in some sort guided by the verdict which this Congress 
may pronounce. It is a life and death struggle. You have considered these questions for 
the last forty years, and if you make this self-sacrifice and leave the matter alone now, it is 
too much to suppose that advantage will not be taken of your silence. That being so, I do 
think that we ought to appoint ft Committee to-day. We do not bind ourselves by the 
judgment of that Committee ; we do not seek to tie you down to the names, provisionally sug- 
gested, in the draft resolution.* Let the men, whom you may appoint on the Committee, be 
men in whom you have confidence, and who have the confidence of the inhabitants of every 
town and station in the oountry. you do not pledge yourselves to the report that they 
may make. But still ns these gentlemen will have your confidence they will have the 
confidence of your constituents, and the views they enunciate will everywhere be studied 
and carefully considered, and will certainly aid many liazy-mindod persons to arrive, not 
necessarily at these same, but at any rate at some definite conclusions. It is a matter of 
the higliest importance that we should so distinctly place the principles, on which we desire 
action, before the Commission, and so aid our witnesses to furnii^h definite and consistent 
replies, that the Commission may be able to come to some definite conclusions.” 

Pandit Satyanand Agnihotrt {Lahore, No. 98) said: I agree word for word with what 
has been said by Baboo Surendra , Nath Baiierjeo. There are certain witnesses being 
examined by the Commission, and their depositions are not such as to be qinto satisfactory 
to the public and to the whole of India, and it is, therefore, necessary for this Congress to 
appoint a Committee for the purpose which has just beou stated. If we neglect this 
opportunity we shall lose a most important chance and one which wo shall all, for ever, regret 
losing.” 


' Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi [Poona, No. 69) said: ^^l\ftor the eloquent ^s^jeech of Baboo 
SurendraNath Bauerjee it will be superfluous to urge the same points as iie lias done, though 
I must say that if after all vre have beou so persistently urging iu the papprs we now, 
when we have the chance, fail to submit some practical suggestions, we shall scarcely be 
doing our duty — nay we shall, i: seems to me, expose ourselves to well-merited ridicule. But 
there are two special points Scarcely touched upon as yet on which I dtiaire to say a few 
words. The idea of appoinlihg a Ooinmitteo origiij^ted, I beheve, with mysalf, and two of 
the reasons which influenced me in *advocati^;g this course differ from those which havo 
been mainly relied upon by Baboo Sureudrp.natli. The first of these is^ that this seems to 
mo the best opportunity of authoritativciy controverting the assertion made in influential 
quarters as to the action taken by the leaders of .l^Htivr Society iu tliis matter. Tliey havo 
been stigmatised as being wire-pullers, and it has been gravely maintained tliat a dozen or 
.so of educated men alone care about this Servipe Question. Ih is partly as a means of <em- 
phatically contradicting this absurd assertion that 1 suggest ,tliis formal consideration of 
the question by the Congress. If the Congress ignored too question, no matter on what 
grounds they might really do thi*, there would-be \m opening to pretend that the Congress 
does not really cure about it. But if" die Congress take it up and show how deeply interested 
it is in the matter, — we are hero some four hundred and fifty in number and we cannot all be 
wire-pullers,— and the first step towards proving that anxiety, since we cannot discuss in 
detail all the 184 questions propounded, is to appoint a Committee, composed of all the men 
whom all of us rely on, to look into and reply, so far as taue may permit, to the more im- 
portant of these questions. 

^^10 draft roioluiioii, whicli «tt 8 at the tiiiie in every delegate’s hands, and Tfliich, though it hud not been 
formally proposed, was what was under coasido?htion, is subjoined. It differe muterially from the resolution 

2>ra/tSe,olution. 


• The llon*ble U. O. Kanedo (Tlombay). 

„ Uw-Ubhui Neoroji (Bow»A«.v). 

H. (Mibremaniu Iyer (Jtfaam*). 

M Peary Mohun Mukerjee {Menyul), 

Air. O. Suhrumnnitt Iyer {Hadta$). 

MMilel Ghoie 

Sarentiretmth Jinunrji {Bengal}. ^ 

Pren 

„ OanVaperwhwi Vitmi* {Laokneee). 

” Murlidhar (AmUWa). 

Bemkali Oho wdbry t Benaree). , 

Quruunwkd Seu (Pofua). 

Bajob litotohmon Biugh (AT. W. BroHitcee). 


71. Tliat this Congress congratulate the Government and the 
people of the country upon the appointment of a Publio Serrioo 
Oommissioii, and taking the deepest interest in the labours of that 
body^ deexps it expedient (ultliough/tlie question being 9uh-judio9, it 
refrains from re-afiirniiug its last year’s fourth resolution) to appoint 
a Committee* to prepare and submit to the Commission an expres- 
sion of the opinions of the Congress on all tiiosa points, connected 
with the OitU Servioe Question, on which a general unanimity exists 
amongst the delegates. 
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The Sub^Committee, who have been charged witli drafting the resolutions, have entered 
the names as proposed members of the suggested Committee, of persons in whom the 
Congress, I believe, has full confidence. They are persons who, many of them, have devoted 
their lives to Indians cause, who have studied the question thoroughly ; hut there may be 
others as well qualified. It is for the Congress to decide upon tlie names. I am only insisting 
on the appointment of a Committee.” 

Rajah Rampal Singh {Ondli, No. 178) said : I rise to n point of order. I made a 
substantive motion that all consideration of the Public Service Question, so far as this Congress 
is concerned, be deferred until the completion of the Public Service Commission's labours. 
I am not aware that any substantive amendment has been proposed, but it seems to me we 
ore beginning to consider the Public Service Question. 1 think a vote should bo taken ou my 
motion, or a distinct amendment moved.” * 

Thr Prksidknt said : I do not think that at present we need interrupt the discussion ; 
considering the terms in which I introduced the subject to the notico of tlio Congress, and 
that thus far Mr. Namjoshi is merely arguing, in opposiliou to Rajah RauipaPs motion that 
no notico be taken, that, on the contrary, notice ought to be and must bo taken, I think we 
should allow Mr. Namjoshi to continue.” 

Mr. Namjoshi (resumed) : ^^Tiio second point that I desire to urgo is tills. Those who 
propose to drop the question iiave not given ilieii* reasons for so doing. But the only 
reason, I anticipate, is ^lat they are aiVaid that the Congress may not come to an nnanimons 
finding on all points : that there may he points in regard to mhicli differences of opinion will 
arise. If thisifre so, then this is one t)f the very reasons for appointing a Committee. I admit 
^liat there may be differences of opinion (though I believe on one single point only). I 
.welcome the fact. The members ?>f this Congresj? have several 1}^ studied the question in their 
own way, an\l In referenee*io their own provinces ;%thoy may well have something to say, 
irrespective of what others say, with regard to their own provinces. Tliey may bo perfectly 
justified in fluflr viewli, so far ns their own ])rovinco is concerned, but they possibly fail to 
realize what other provinces are doing in the matter, and what they wish should be done 
for the future. And, ihereforo, some organized attempt should bo made to formulate the 
jirineiplcs upon whicli the matured views of all should bo based, and there is no surer 
method of doing this than that now proposed of setting a limited numb<3r of the best men 
of every pronipce to woiik outf so far as may be possible, unanimous solutions of the 
problems set befere us. Moreover, by this resolution, we declare to the wmrld, and to the 
official wor^d in particular, the persons whom we select, as it were, as our witnesses in 
whom we have the fullest confidence, and whoso evidence will represent the views of 
the entire Congress. Therefore, for the reasons given by Jiaboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
and for tho acldftional reasons that 1 have given, I think it inexpedient to defer consideration 
of tho qiiestioji, and think it itscossary (jiat a Coinifiittee shouW be appointed ; and I shall be 
glatfif tlie question is placed in their hauda.J’* * 

Munshi Kashi Prosad (Allahabad, No. H3) said : After so much has been written 
and said on this swbject for some ycHrs ^ivit the opportunify *811011111 not bo lost of con- 
sidering what replies should he placed before the Commission. I believe that one reason 
w4)y some gentlemen Bhrin4c from tho pnyiosal to appoint a Committee is the necessity 
which they think this will impose on them of considering tho enormous number of 
questions put forward Jby the tJonrmission and tho volumiuous literature on the subject. 
But this could not be a reason for shirking our Auty, and, as has been OKplained by 
Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, the Committee neeiWiOt go into all these intricate (Questions, 
but only formulate and give expression to the general views of the Congress. I can assure 
you that it has not been in the majority of cases any fault of the witnesses who have been 
examined that ha^ led to the couvictiou that some autlioritative exposition, of the principles 
on wliich all replies should be Based, is needed. 

If simple questions had been asked, plain answers would have been given to them, but 
when the questions are socqmplex as not to bq within the comprehension of many of the wit- 
nesses, naturally they cannot elipit clear aiiswers^and I tliink it very necessary that a Com- 
mittee of chosen men, selected by the whole Congress, should holf) to clear the matter up, 
for all future witnesses, by enunciating the simple pnTiciples, in which wo are really all agreed, 
which underlie the ridiculoys mass of answers expected from every witness.” 

• 

Dr. Rajrndralala Mitra '(Calcutta^ No. 229) said : I wish I could induce the sup- 
porters of this draft reiolutiou, the adoption of which I understand Baboo Surendrauath 
and others to advocate, to drop it. I wish it had not be*en brought before the meeting. I 
nm afraid it is very indiscreet, iimler any circiimstanoes, to delegate your power of tonsidera- 
tion and judgment to a dozen men, most of whom are utterly unknown (cries of no, no) to the 
gentlemen here present. Have you’ such a knowledge of flieir business qualificatloug and 
their Capacities that you are surp tliey will do as you would do yourself? Eveu if you 
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< 5 onvinced^ -of tbis it w^ld not ?bo propoir to fletegate jroiir autborilj^^i^fc tIior^« ^ Soitto 450 
aolitJemen bora preaent «ro ready, 4t would aeeni, to act .aa a flock of aboopMiiaid to w 
by twelve unknown men* (CnieB 4^ well^hiown, toM^known,) Ooiild any tJiia^y bO'inorja Myuiioiit 
to the interests of tbie Con^reBa^ tliaii the delejfation of their entire power to swob a iSioaU 
minority. If y^ou had laid down the principles upon wbioh they should make tbeir repre- 
sentations, and limited their discretion, it would be a different tlvin^j. But here no |U’inciple; 
is Ipid down, no directions are laid down, and these twelve men are told to do something for 
the Congress, and the draft resolution concludes by sayiug that a general unauimity exists 
amongst the delegates. VV^luit that unanimity is I presume I can guess. There mav* be, for 
aught i know, very strong differenoee of opinion with regard to the Public Service Question, 
and can they say let these twelve men do what they think proper and so rid us of the trouble? 
Have you traveled here hundreds of miles to say, let A, B and C do everything for us? 
This is a scandal upon our o(mnnon sense. If that was alt you had to do you might have 
written from your homes to say that you would sub^^crihe to whatever was done. That is 
exactly what yon are going to do, and it is most inconsistent and irrational to do so. 1 ob- 
ject to any man playing the part of akulhardar for me, and this Oorigress should bo ashamed 
of itself if it cannot do for itself what it ought to do.” 

Mr. Surrndua 'Nam’h Baner,tee {Calcutta^ No. 239) said : I think tliero is some mis- 
undevstandlngt I have not formally moved the draft resolution that stands on the pritited list of 
business for io-day, though 1 took il as a text from which to set forth my dissent to Tlajah 
IlampaVs motion that this C,V>ngres8 sliould take no notice of the Service Question, and j>ress my 
own view that it should take effective notice, and for that purpose Appoint a Committee of 
picked representative men to deal >vith it, it being impossihlo, with the very sh^rt time avail- 
able, for the (JongresK, as a body, to do this. But I quite admit that thore may be objections 
to the course proposed in tlie draft, and as I omitted to move* a formal ameudmeiii) to llajab* 
Bampal’s motion I now move — o \ < 

That a Committee composed of gentlemen, to be hereafter named, be appointed to con- 
sider tbo Public Service Question and report thereon to this Congress.’’ (Resolution VI of the 
iitimmari/, pocje 43. ) 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi (Poona^ JNo. 69) said: I second tlie amendment.” 

Pandit Satyanand Agniiiotri {Lahore, No. 9H) said : ‘‘ »I snpjwrttho amuwrdment moved 
by Baboo Surerulra Nath Banerjee and seconded by Mr. Nainjoshi. You must l)e well aware 
that this question has been discussed for a long time, and it has been considered in every place 
in which a branch of the Indian Association or any oth:w political Association ha« been formed, 
and has been a burning question iu every province. Such a large nssenihly like this cannot 
deal with this question in tlio iirftit instance, and I see no reasorj why a well^solectod repre- 
sentative CommiUeo should not he appointed to formulate primuplos. If we cttunot give our 
confidence to tlie members of a Committee selected from amongst ourselves, then 1 say that 
thwe can be no representative government at all. For what is rep8^es(*nti\tion if we cannot 
liave a nnmher of akulburdars in whom w.i have confidencjo. Any one wdio pleases may 
make a joke oH akidhtirdarsy but what are the members, of (»he English Houshi. ol' Ci>mmons but 
the of the people of England ? {Loud cheers.) Since the Commission is taking 

evidence all over India, why should not such a Congress as tin’s irive its own evidence to the 
Commission. We are not prepared to consider all the questionsf- so liberally propounded by the 
Commission, hut we can lay down some broad lines and priiicij/les upon wbi<fl.i all tlio i’ 0 [)liea of 
witnesses can be based. Such questioas, for insLanco, as the simultaneous examination of can- 
didates in England and in India can be \r/iscusRed .as well by a committee of experts, on whom 
we all rely, as hero in Congress. The Committee, if there be any doubts in any case, can easily 
ascertain our vievs^s and might, it seems to me, for any possible harm it could do, submit its 
report direct to the Commission.’' 

Mr. Baji Aba.ti Khare {Bombay^ No, h^) said: “I wisli to say a few words on the 
question whieh seems to Jiave g-iven ^ri.se. toso much difference of opinion. Certain 
important points seem to me to run a’ chance of heit»g overlooked, or I should not 
thu.s trespass on your time. We know that the Civil Sorvice Question has been agitated 
for the last half century ; several of our ablest men have devoted their lives to its 
consideration, and its importance cannot be made more manifest to you than by recalling 
your attention to the reply made by the Viceroy to the deputation at Poona, in 
which he said that the settlement of this question would be a settlement fora consider- 
able time. When, therefore, the Government once takes action on the report of the Oommis- 
aiou, we need not hope lo effect any change in tlie course it may adopt for some time to come ; 
surely thm'efore now is our time.. It is no use waiting uuti I tlie Commission has com- 
pleted its labours — that will be too late. It is now tlmt >ve must take whatever steps we 
can to secure our long-cherished object The Government* has appointed a Commission, and lias 
asked us to prove our case ; we must show that we are prepared to take a larger share in the 
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^overomeni 6f iU tcmntry, imdl %h<m }iow m propiuM^ilmt tliii bo bron/^bt About. Iti soioctin^ 
tbe witAOMOi to be oxamiii^ by ihoOonimMeiou tlio cbaiee ie giv^en, to a groat extoatv to the 
iooal Aiitheritiee ; and if we remain Mieiit, lor aagbt wo kneW) lybo majority of tbo gentlenieoy 
reborn tbii roi|)res6iitativie Cotigrose kiio^ to bo l>6et<|tiali&ed to reply on onr behalfi aM Iv^bofA ■ 
it M pro]M>a6d to name as a Committee, may be left out in the oold, and the loQal antboritim 
will, in place of iliese, oili upon oertain oilier people urhoae views tliey know to be in apf^ordl 
with their own, and thns with a packed witoeae bpx our cause will go by default. It is, there- 
fore, our duty to appoint oertain gentlemen from amongst ourselves, whom we look upon 
as our leading ex|)erts in these mattei's, to tbrmulate certain principles; to educate the 
people as to the real bearings of the questions ; and generally represent the Congress before 
the Commissiau. It seems to me to be oienrlj our business to help the less educated and 
less well-informed witnesses to arrive at sound concinsioiis in regard to every question that 
may arise. I propose that Dr. Rtyeudi*alaia Mitra and Mr, Sayani be added to the 
Committee.” 

The President then rose and said: Rajah Rnmpal Singti's motion is that ike Public 
Service Question shall not be taken info consideration by this puasent Congress. To this an 
amend ineut is proposed that a Committee should bo at once appointed to consider this 
question, with instructions to report thereon to this Congress before it dissolves. If no 
other gentlemen has anything further to say for or against these counter-propositions they 
might now, I think, be put to the vote.” 

Dr. Gurudas Ba^erjee (Calcutta, No. 271) said : ^'lywggest that the Committee be 
authorized to ^ubmit its report diyect to the Commission without laying it before the 
Congress, and tnat the Committee should also be empowered* to name witnesses. 

I wifi move this as an iimendment of Mr? Surendra Nath Banerjee’s motion, that is if 
t am in order. J leave the n)attor in our Prefudent’s haqds, but I desire that, in some way, the 
sense of the mdetiug be taken as to the points I have suggested.^' 

• « • 

The President said : I am afraid that matters are getting a little mixed with amendments 
on amendments. But, after all, we need not be sticklers for form, overmuch. What we 
really want to get at is the opinion of the majority of this Congress, and now as it seems 
to me that the matter has been pretty well threshed out, I propose, with your approval, to 
try and clear J,]ie ground by a fejy votes. I will put to yon the several more important propo- 
sals that have been«mado, and you can by yoiir votes decide which is to be accepted and which 
are to be rejected,” {Cries of yes, yes, vote, vote.) 

Rajah Rampal Singh’s motion tHat all .coftsideration of the Public Service Question, 
so far as this Congress is concerned, be deferred, etc., was put to the vote and negatived by a 
very large rnajoilty. The proposal that (aCominitteo be appointed to frame a report and submit • 
it direct to the 'Commission wit1W)ut Inyii^ it before the Congrefis, was also put and negatived 
by an overwhelming majority. , • 

Baboo Surendra Nalh Banerjee’s amendment that a Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of considering the Public Service Qiufttion and reporting thereon to the Congress 
on the last day of Its sitting, was th^ pift by the President ; but 

* Dr. Gurudas Banerjke (Calcutta, Nb. 271) rose and said: '‘I move as a rider to this 
motion that the Committee Be a|po instructed to name witnesses.” 

Baboo Kali Chaban Bankrjee (Calcutta, No, 2U).8aid : In seconding this am^dment, 
or rider, I wish to point out tliat the Congress has no right or authority 
to submit to the Pnblic Service Commission any report which a committee of this 
Congress may make to it. The Commission has been appointed to take evidence, and 
not to take into cousidoratioui reports that may bo submitted to them, no matter whence 
originating ; therefore, the roj^ort of our Committee can be of no particular use to our cause, 
and we shall have done nothing unless we name certain witnesses who will be prepared to 
give evidence according to the conclusions contair^ iu any report which we may adopt. 
That is my reason for seconding the amendmq^nt.” 

The President said. I Venlly do not think that Dr. Gurudas Baneijee’s proposition, 
which is an amendment of iHi amendment, and which in fact starts a fresh hare, can be 
accepted. It is all very well,«in the Hitopodesa and Alif Leila, to start a new story in the 
middle of every preceding story, so as to prevent coming too soon to the end of the matter, 
but onr object is to come to an end of onr work as soon we reasonably can. Of course 
1 leave it to you, but my counsel would be that, if he desires to press the matter, Dr.^Giirudas 
Banerjee be requested to move a ^parate resolution on the subject another day, and that 
now, it being very late, we proceed at once to vote on Baboo Surendra Nath^s amendment.” 
(General cries of vote, vole.) • • * 
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' V .Baboo 'Snreridra' Nath' Bflndijiee’s ^tnotioo . put And «arri6il'’nminiia«|i9l3:« . : 

The whole Gongreu then •iuSn$f a« a Committee proceeded to discusa the-eompositioa of 
tho Committee, tiie appoiirtiaeilb of whiofa bad just been 8 {|fi«ed to. It Vraa pofiilM out that 
ttha Hon’ble Maiiadeo Govind Ranade, and mjah Lntobman Sin^li, being Government 
.yVtornntB, and not being delegates, would certainly not consent to sit on tlie Committee. Or. 
Bajendralala Mitra said that he did not feel disposed to sit on the Committee either. 

-After mtich oonvertation the names of the following gentlemen were nnapimously 
agreed to : — 

Hot&’ble Dadabhai Kaoroji {Bomhapy No. Pundit Prannatli (Lucitrnote, iVo. J 72). 

„ 6. Subrarnanialyer (il/arfrflfl, JVf). 2). Munshi Kaahipershad 1J3). 

„ Peary Mohun Mookerjeo ( Ca/6*««ci, No:2Z3). Nawab Reza Ali Khan (Luohnow^ No. 197), 

Ifr.G. Bubramania Iyer {Madras No. b), Mr, Hamid A]\.( Lucknow, No. Id^). 

Baboo Matllal Qboae {Calcutta, No. 835h Lala Kanhya Lai {Amntsur, No, 1(H)* ^ 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee (CWoi#<to, ivo. 23d). Rac Sahib Guh^adhiir Kow Madheo OhitnavU 
„ Qunp:aper8had Varma (Lucknow, No. 174). (Nagpur, No. 187). 

JiamkalK.niow(lliry (Benarex, No. 149). Mr. Uahimatulla M, Sayani (Bombay, No. 64). 

, Guru Prasad 6en '( Patna, No. 198). 

Thb PassiBBNT then declared the Cougresa adjourned till the next day. 



THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday^ 29th December, 1886. 

AT THE TOWN HALL. 

rrHE PRESIDENT gaid ; “ We begin to-day with a resolution wliioh Mr. Saminada Iyer 
X will kindly lay belore } ou.” 

Row Sahib 8. A Sahihada Itbb (Tanjore, No. 41) said : Tlie resolution, which l' 
have the honor to move, is one which calls for but few remarks from me. It runs as follows : 
That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now arrived when the system of trial 
by jury may be safelv extended into many parts of the ooimtry where it is not at present in 
force. (UetoluHon Vllf of Summary^ page 44.) 

'*The gentlemen here assembled are aware that the natural intelligence of their country-, 
men, sharpened as it has been by tlie education which has been given to them during the last 
fifty Tears, has qualified them to weigh evidence and arrive at just conclusions in tlie ti ini of 
cases before the Court of Sessions. 1 have mvself been a public prosecutor and a Oovern-' 
ment pleader for 16 years, and I have found during this lengthened experience that the 
verdicts of juries and of lassessors have been in 99 cases out of 100 just and reasonable, and 
in the vast majority of cases in harmony with the opinion of ‘the Judge hiniself. I have, 
tlierefore, the gl^atest pleasure in ntoviug this resolution, which should, I think, be accept- 
ed by this pongresB without the ^slightest hesitation." (Cheert.) 

^ « 

Row SahIp'Rariul Harshadrai DhUuva (Surest, No. 88) said : “ Trial by jury has 
been tried in many parts of the country, aud wherever it has been tried it has been found 
BUccessfiy. W6 Have abundant testimonv, with which 1 need not here trouble you, to this 
iftct, and a pleader myself, I can heartilv endorse wbat has fallen from the proposer, himself, 
a public prosecutor of long standing. Education has now sufficiently advanced iu many otlisr 
liarts of the country to render desirable the extension to these also of the jury system. J, 
therefore, cordially second this resolution, aud recommend to your must favorable considera- 
tion this mosteimportant subject.* We have advanced not only in general but also in poli- 
tical education, andMliisis, if rightly considered, an additional reason for pressing for the ex-i 
tension of triftl by jury. It is the proud privilege, 1 might almost say the indefeasible ri^ijt, 
of every fiee-born subject of Her urachjus Majwt^." {Loud ehe«r«,) 

Dr. Trailostahatb Mittes (Deny ■/, iVb. 269) supported the motion. He said : “It is 
nnnecessary to dilate upon the Ounefits otyrial bv jni^, which are very well known to all of' 
HS. Tlie question we areVonsidering is whetlier I't shouli) not be much more widely extended ; in 
fact, broadly speaking (tlu^igh there are exceptiops), to all parts of the country. I siqipose 
it is now well known, and generally admitted, thi^ by the progreRb of education throughout 
the country, provii\pee which were at ‘R>ne^ime backward hav% now come forward and are 
ready to accept, and desirous of obtaining, the boon of trial by jury. To those districts, or 
at |tny rate to many of them which hithertp hare not enjoyed the benefit of trial bv jury, it 
is now tlie desire of thi^ Cqpgress that it shonld be extended. It will, of course, 
remain for the Executive Oovernlnent to exclude certain districts as, even now, not fit for 
trial by jury. Tliere are some such, and' we do not juropose in this resolution of ours to 
prefume to dictate such matters of detail to the OovariMnent, or furmulate a list of tlmse 
districts to which an iiiimediate extension is necessary. All we say is, that the time has 
now come when a very material extension of the system of trial by jury has become 
alike desirable and practicable. I think no further remarks are necessaiy from me to commend 
this resolution to your acceptance." 

• Laia Kanhya JLal {Punjab, No, 104) said : “ It ismy duty to say something of the oiroum* 
stances of the province frOm wliich I come.* When the jury s} stem is once iiitroduaed in 
any place all cases must be tried by a jury, and it will not be left to the option of the accused 
to refuse or demand trial byJury.* That being so, I fear that the Punjab, as a whole, is 
by no means ripe for such a reform, aud therefore I think that in the Punjab vyo should be 
reluctant to accept the jury System. The fact is we have uot yet a sufficient number of inde- 
pendent educated men from wIiDin jurymen could be selected, and there would always be com- 
plaints of the jurors being under the thumb of the officials aud the ruling powers of 
the district. Trial by jufy, ns a system, is a double-edged, thing. It is very useful where 
you have honest and indeiiendent jurors, but a curse where the contrary is the case^ for the 
verdict of a jury, however unjust, if iu consonance witli the views of tl local bureaucracy, 
is final. There is no getting beliiud a conviction tiins obtained. \\ 'tere tliedocol offici^ 
passes an unjust sentence, there is a chance of obtaining ‘indresa from higher authoriues, 
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bot where such ecntence \$ bated upon a Terdiek of ignorant and obtequiontjiirort, there 
itnohopeof jufltice. Now I do not think that the Pimjab can famish many of the right 
sump of jurom; the littHM bffieer* ate Uio pe*hi%r and overbearing atiJ theref^^ 
tt submit that our province is not ripe for the general extension of trial by jnry^ Tlie 
jurymen will be selected by the local ofBcialf^ and lliey trill cJioose the ap^k&^aofies, and bad 
as things are now they will be worsen I fear, tinder tlie jury system. Therefore, in my 
oivnion, in the Punjab, trial by jujt shtfuld oilly be althobptfon af the accused anti not 
in every case^ as oilier wise I tear it may too often result in a lamentable failure of 
justice,^* 

Mb. K, Vbkkata Row {Bellary , No. 24) said : ^‘1 beg to propose an amendment, by 
addition of a rider to the resolution before us, to the effect ^ that iti presidencies or 
provinces, where tlie system o€ trial by jury has been partially tried and has proved 
successful, it should be extended to atl cases tried by Ooiirts of Sessions ; and that the 
system should also be intvoduced in trials of all warrant oases before magistrates of all 
grades, the 'prisoner having the right, before going into his defence, to demand committal 
to the Court of Sessions^iti cases where, in the o))itiioo of the presiding magistrate, a jury 
(Ulmot be en^panelted before hitn.’ 

!KIy reasons for moving t'his amendment are that so far as the Madras Presidency, of 
which I can speak with some experience, is concerned, the system has been in vogue for 
more than three years in respect of offences against property, and it has worked well and to 
the satisfaction of the presiding Judges and the ptiblio. Very rnreily the Judges have 
differed from the verdict of tlie jury, and in the majority of such ^ases, where differences 
of opihioq have existed, the {jligli Court have upheld the jury’s verdict. Surely then it is 
high time to extend the system to all eases ooming before tlie Courts of Sessions. 

“With reference to the remaining portion of the proposed amendment, it is in my opinion 
a vhry tesseniial Bnd necessary one.* Ihe reasons in snppoit thereof are numerous and 
WeigUty, but as the gentlemfen of tlYe Congress are fitlry aware of them, some by itbeir 
bitter personal experience, 1 will not dilate fniicli iipon the Subject but shnll confine myself 
to tbe time allowed by the President. The Sessions Judges are generally, ou our side of India, 
offleSfs Of sound judicial education and Of long experience, and yet in cases coming before 
them trial by jOry 4s considered necessary ; more necessary must the aid of juries be in oases 
tried before magistrates. TlieSenffloCtU are generally young men t>f imperfect legal knowledge, 
and of little experience of tlie customs and manners of the people ove^'^rilose destinies 
they preside. Civilians, Within a year or two of tfaeir arrival <iu India, are given second 
and even first class cfiminel powers Hritli jnrisdiction over large territories and over 
semindaro, merchants, and all classes of moo. to magistrates of the Uncovenanted 
Service, tiiese are, at present, with us in Madras, reernited from the lower ranks of the service, 
dnd as such they have had nO good education an^ their official morality has not been tried 
and approved. Most of theni do not belong to high or lespectabje fniniMos, Their ap- 
pointments generally go by faVoritism/atid, in some cases, directly counter to public opihioT). 
Liberty, property, liohor, and every tlmig dea^ to the nation are at the tender mercies of 
young magistrates, and I need not say^ that honor, like chastity, once lost is lost for ever. 
(CheMi) Of the crimes arislug in the country 90 «per ieiit. are disposed of by these gentle- 
men, |iractically, without any check. The District Magistrate is, no doubt, authorised 
taw to supervise their duties, out, his hands be!ng full of administrative work, he rarsly 
uxeroises his revisibnnl powers. There is, therefore, a grewtt neroessity of sufe-gnaVding^he 
ekercise Of the all-too-large and practically-dnooii trolled poW^ vested in ’these officets, alike 
ih the interests of justice and W Cro good Uf the country, by extending the system of trial 
by JUry 'to all abriotts CnSee tried by the^iii. Tim proposal of mine will, 1 believe, be approved 
by Sbgtislltnen in general, bs even in fiilglnnd, where elderiy men of high family, 
long ex|Terience, tried merit, approved morality and good legal knowledge are given criminal 
powers, nil seribns offences of file kind knoWn in India under the denomination of warrant 
cases are tried by jury, and in other summary cases the prisoner 1 has the tight of demanding 
trial by jury. By granting this boon, criminal work will not be unnecessarily enlarged or 
delayed, ks tim trial will be only in warrant cases, and even in euoh cases the magistrate 
Would mve the option of, ^and tiie prisone^tbe rigiit of demanding, cofnmtteai to the Sessions 
if a proper jury cannot be empanelled, or if the magistrate think such trial should take place 
before the higiter Court. The priscuer is not likely do exercise this riglit vexatiously or 
frithmlt reasonable cauee, unless be fears rimk the magistrate is likely to bo oamed away 
by prejudioes or uuworthy motives) as he has to take the clkiaee of getting a severer 
pUnislimeht if convicted by tlie Court of Sessions. The J^ndge’s work will not be miicii 
lUbreased by the adoption of this scheme, as the Sessions Judge will be saved the ' time 
and trouble required for hearing appeals in tnieh» oases. ^Bven, if it be* otiisswise, the time 
Spent in^Snoh oases is not wasted, as nothing is more pivicioua^to the nntion, or more sssenttal 
to the bi^Mst interests of Q^cvveruiiioati'tban^Um offect]i^pit)tsntfon>of tlm liberty and honor 
6f tlm'snbjed. (Lmiddeere,) 

1, therefore, earnestly pray thtit tbe Cofigr^ss wttlbc^rifly dupport mein this ametrdmeiil;^^ 



. Sahib S.IA. JSaihwajJA lyan Noi i \), ; tl^e propoi^r, . Aaid : « I iim quite 

wiUiii^j to jwsoept lhi» ameudmenfe if jt ftoiieiclered .eppKppriate by tlie Pi*egid60t. I 

(UitiuHly eoeour in it, butit aeeme to me to goeoinew^bet boyoiid ike aoape of (b^ msoltitiou 
I was naked to tnoW^ , 

Laba Muemdhub (Punjab^ ,No, 107} mii : *f I enrq^ort ibis propogal. I came to attend 
rtiia Congreea, released^ on bail, from n jail, by the Cliief Court (hud eheen), to whicbiiMll 
bad been eent by an unjust dediaion of n maffiatrate who oouW ne.i^er have got any jury to 
Pouvict mo. You are moat of you familiar with the oaso through the public priutgp 
The oliarge agaiuat mo was utterly frivolous and falee, but simply because I am cousidered 
a political agitator, becouoe I have iny own opinions and apeak >vhat I think without fear 
(cheers), I was as a matter of— rcall it what you like*^convicted, not on weak evideuce, but 
on absolutely no evidence at all, (Loud cheers,) Tliere is a gfipat deal of this abuse of power in 
the Punjab, and I oertainly support this amendment as offering US a means of protecting 
ourselves against official oppression/^ (Prolonged chewing.) 

Thb PaBSiDRNT said: Here we have a new proposition winch embraces an important 
principle and involves a large number of details. It is one, I think, that demands a separate 
and fall discussion. I submit that the resolution before us is intended merely to embody 
tlic general proposition that the jury system, nt present existing in only some parts of 
India, ought now to be extended to other parts of India which are fitted to receive it, and 
it will be better to stick at present t() this proposition and disfmse of it, I may add that 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose has given notice of a separate resolution wliich he intends to 
propose to-day, which very nearly covers, I think, the proposed amendment ; but if after 
the discussion ot that rasolui ion there* still remain any important point, which our fricMul 
Mr. Venkatii Row desires to pr^ss, I would ask him then to draft a separate resolution 
and place it in^iqy hjfuds for.submissiou to the Oongrcss/^ 

« ^ 

Mr. R. Venkata Rpw {Betlarg, No, 24) then withdrew his amendment, 

• 

Row Sahib Singaraju V. Subboroyudu (Madras, No, 18) said: ‘‘The system of trial 
by jury is not a novelty in India, as some seem to suppose that it is ; \t had been in force 
hi India for countless ages before we ever heard of the name of Great Britain, in the shape 
of village punoliayets and the like. (Cheers,) In my own province there are communities 
C/>nsIsting of aboriginal tribes, aud* even amongst them all their disputes are disposed of by 
juries. We Uindifs are not new emigrants into this country, hut it would seem that, even 
before our advent, the ruder races that pMceded ue ^ were fully alive to the merits of trial 
by jury. (Cheers,) I must say, I think, that thqtirne has oome for extending the system of 
trial by jury to all criminal oases all over India. Some polKical life is now becoming mani- 
fest amongst us? In political disciissiAns expressin^s are unavoidably used, which give 
offence to political op)}ononts-^n our \ase jrnainly the bureaucracy. We desire to obtain 
certain rights, as we consider them, and declare it monstrous that these should be witliheld 
from us ; on the other hand those who now* enjoy what we wish to secure, consider miy 
attempts to get their places and oust them as mousArous, and out of such natural differences 
of view a teudenoy grows up for till existence of strained relations between the non-official 
publio and the district authorities. Hence, on this ground as on others, it is highly necesr 
aary that our rights, our privileges, and o.ur personal liberty should be carefully safeguarded 
by Abe general adoption of the system of trial by jnryP 
• * 

s 

IiAXA McRtiDHtm {Punjab, No. 107) •said: “ Ever linee it has b«im «niM)<ted oy.eertain 
wisdaores in certain parts of the province from vrhiolfrconie— * tho Punjab’--that to join aft 
asheiAbly of five or more persons is an ofienoe under section 141 of the Penal Code, I have 
been afraid (as yon mast all have observed) to take part in ally prooeedinjrs of this Congress, 
lest I should ^ sent to the Presidency Jail. One gentleman from the Punjab has already 
Spleen «a the subject of jueies^ Imt he has nofunder^rona the trial which I myself have nndeiv 
gone, or his views miebt perhaps have been dififerent. S«t, whotlier or not a trial by one 
man is better than a trial by a number of gentlemen combined ns si jury''— <wbether one man's 
judgment is always likely to be eotind and a aumJtSr of petwons always likely to be snob 
as to be unable to deOide $ case with at least as much diseretion and judgment os 
the one man new exhibits— •this mueh I must say that, hi that part of the province from which 
I oene, the G^ovemmeat hi^ been ^ery unhappy in its oltoice of magistrates. Prom my own 
mcperieaoe—and I have been praotising for more than IS years in Aiwbal»-^I t$ta say that 
aoeused persons do not get 'that * fiur and impartial trial before magistratos whieh toey 
tronld get in a trial by .{nry. Xf one thing has been found to work well in one part of 
this country, wl^ should ^network well in oitlier Nmry sitoiloriy oironmstanoed provinces? 
Gettainly it dobs net fbllosr'tbat what has been found good for ]&>glmid should prove 
gobd for India, iSie two'oOnntries diffsrso very mnt^ hi their oondUiA but when trial by 
jury Ims bebn snccessfal, as we know it has wherever it hap been tntrodksed in India, Why 

should it not be enceetsfol in .other parts of tbe eonntry, and eyen in the Punjab, where its 

• » 

▼ 
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ihiroduotion wan bo depreoatod by my friend Lala Kanhya Lai. I confess 1 neither 
understand hit arguments nor ooncar in his facts. I doubt whether there are many, if anr, 
districts in t\\e Vaniab wUete tbe mater\a\s for e^coeiient juries do not exist. 1 can only 
say that in all the parts of the province with which I am acquainted I would far rather be 
tried by any jury that could be ffot tojorether than by most of the local magistrates of whom 
I have had any experience. So far from deprecating the introduction of the system 
of trial by jury into the Punjab, I advocate it most strongly, aud I feel sure that 
it would be a success. It must necessarily he successful ; it is not an exotic plant. 
India has known it from time immemorial; it is not a new system in the Punjab 
ns it exists in every village and every community, ntid even amongst the lowest classes of 
the people, who, I must say, are wiser than we are in certain respects, as they manage 
their own affairs by their own juries and seldom go before the Courts. They have their own 
magistrates sitting with juries wlso dispose practically of all cases that can be kept from the 
knowledge of the police. This system is very popular for under it justice is done, the criminal 
is punished, and the injured party gets redress instead of being furtlier punished by the 
extortions of the police ; and when a man is found guilty he gladly acce])ts any puiiisliment 
which his countrymen may inflict upon him. I say that this indigenous system is 
the best for our countrymen, and I wish that it was universal instead of prevailing 
only amongst some of the lower classes ; and since the system of trial by jury is the nearest 
approach to this, now practicable, and is well known to ilie people, and thorouglily believed in 
by them, even by those classes in which a resort to it has become more or less obsolete, I 
have no hesitation in advocating the general introduction of this system even into the 
‘ backward ’ Punjab.^* ^ 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjosht {Poona, No. 69) said: ^*1110 question oV the extension 
of the system of trial by jury to other provinces has come n|> at a very oppo»‘tune time*: 
firstly, inasmuch us the Government of India 1ms at present before it the question of 
amending tiie Criminal Procedure Code ; and, secondly, by reasoti of its being placed before 
this National Congress, the importance of which latter fact will bo gathered from my 
subsequent remarks. The reasons given by the several local Governments for not er:tcnding 
the system of trial by jury may be gathered from the papers relating to the past history 
of the question. It wms introduced in 1862, it was modified in 1872, and again further 
modified in 1882. The discussions that took place on these several occasions show sufficiently 
the reasons which have been urged against the extension of the jury system. They are 
practically only two in number, viz,^ first, that the people lire not fit to enjof' this privilege, 
and, secondly, that, even if the Government were to concede it, there would be, in most 
places, a difficulty in finding a sufficient number <of men capable of acting as jurors. As 
far as I have been able to study the question noitliefr of these two reasons possess now-n-days 
any real cogency so far as the" great majority of Ikitish districts are concerned. There is, 
however, a third reason which has been urged by, 'certain ^ocal Governments, and that is 
the danger of a miscarriage of justice. There m\»y indeecf be a danger of this in the one 
province of India, the most backwnrd*of all, into every district of which (I refer of course 
io Assam) the Government have, with praiseworthy consistency, extended the jury system, 
but elsewhere, so far as I can judge, thC!*e is no such danger. But even if there were any 
such danger elsewhere, which I deny, if yon only exanftne the change introduced into the Act 
of 1872, you will find that it provides, theoretically, against tije possible miscarriage of justice 
by investing the High Courts with revisional powers, so that this supposed possible ntis* 
carriage of justice can no longer be urged by any one as a hire to <ilmt further extension of the 
system which we advocate. But to return to the point of the number of persons capable of 
serving, to good purpose, on juries. Probably the objection based on the supposed paucity of 
these is also one that can no longer be'hrged by any reasonable man, Tlie facts of the spread 

English education, of the extension of local self-government, of so many persons 
taking an intelligent interest in:>public matters, are sufficient to prove that this ground is 
not now tenable. By the several resolutions which yarious local Governments have passed 
they have admitted that, in several parts of the country, we are fitted to exercise the right 
of self-government. This is a political privilege, higher than tiiat of trial by jury ; and if the 
Government have thought us sufficiently advanced to be entitled to the former, it can 
scarcely be pleaded that we are still unfit t^tenjoy the latter — a privilege of a lower degree* 
But this Congress seems to me to fiirnish a conclusive renly to this pretence of a paucity of 
qualified jurors* Here we are gathered together to the number of nearly five hundred meo^ 
from almost every single district in the Empire, each of us elected, at least, by hundreds, in 
many cases by thousands, in some few cases by tens of thousands, of our countrymen, one 
and all sufficiently enlightened to take the keenest interest in public affairs, and sufiioiently 
independent to make a public avowal of that interest, notwithstanding the frowns of many 
in authority. Is there here any want of materials for good juries ? Manifestly these old 
objections have melted away ; they may have had Weight in the past ; but in the present day 
they are only official fictions. (Loud ckeern^^ Therefore, on all the three grounds that the 
country is fit fot and desires the extension of the system of trial by jury,, that almost 
everywhere the most abundant hiaterials exist for excellent juries, aud mat, except in Assam 
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(where the juries are not Indian), no danger of any miscarriage of justice as a result of trials 
by jury exists, 1 uphold and support the resolution now before this Congress*” 

The Paksidskt said : As far as I can judge this assemblage is pretty nnanimous in 
favour of the adoption of this resolution, and, if so, we ought I think to put it to the vote, 
for we have a great amount of business to get through, and unless we restrain ourselves 
somewhat and forego the pleasure of ventilating our special views— ^ I don’t speak in any 
spirit of disparagement’ — we shall really, as perhaps I may liave casually hinted before, never 
come to an end of our labours. One gentleman did deprecate the extension of the jury 
system to his province, hut liis views do not appear to be shared by other delegates from the 
Punjab. Now, if there is any other gentleman who is opposed to the extension anywhere 
else, by all means let him speak; but if all the rest of us are agreed, I think we should 
proceed to the vote.” {Cries of vote, vote.) 

After waiting a minute the motion was then put by the President and carried unanimously. 

The President said : ^‘In connection with the resolution which has just been passed, it 
has been the opinion of many gentlemen that there is one very important further step which 
requires to be taken. A resolution has accordingly been drafted, which is not in the printed list 
(to which I referred when asking Mr. Venkata Row recently to withdraw his proposed amend* 
ment), and I will ask Mr. Muuo Mohan Ghose to introduce it.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose {Bengal, No, 270) said : The forcible observations which have 
fallen from Mr. Venkata Row of Bellary would alone suffice to justify and support the resolu- 
tion tliat I have considered it my duty, in the interests of the country at large, to frame, and 
now desire to urge upon your consideration. We have just passed a resolution asking for 
the extension of the 5ury system in parts of India where it has not hitherto been in force. 
Jut oiir objebt will be^ defeated if the policy of 18?2 is further extended and certain powers 
of the Court o6 Sessiond are. fo bo taken away from thery and made over to first class magis- 
trates. I speak* from personal experience of the criminal administration of the country when 
I say tb^t there is a largO class of cases where, by reason of the combination of the magis- 
terial and judicial functions, a failure of justice results. In 1882, by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, every European accused became entitled to demand that, in serious cases, 
VIZ., cases which are punishable by imprisonment of more than two for three months, ho should 
be tried by a juiy. I propose a similar provision whereby every accused person may demand, 
in serious casos^jLo be tried ^y thef3ourt of Sessions. A suggestion of this character was made 
to the GovernmeiUi in 1882, and met with the cordial approval of Mr. Ilbert, but 
it was then too late as the Bill was ready for passing, and wo wore advised to submit 
the suggestion when the Act was next revised. It *8 now probably soon to be again revised, 
and if you now ])as8 a resolution of the cBjuraclet’ I propose, will no doubt have great weight 
with the Government, (Cheers.) Therlforo I move the following resolution, viz., that, 
in the opinion of this Congressf^a provjteion, similar to that .contained in the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of England (under wriich* accused persons in serious cases have the 
option of demanding a committal to the Sessions (Joiirt), should be introduced into tlie 
Indian Code of Crirninaf Procedure, enabling licensed j^ersons, imwarrant eases, to demand 
that, instead of being tried by the magistrate, they be coininitlwd.to the Court of Sessions,” 
{Resolution X of Summary, page 44.) * ■ 

• * • 

Mr. T. Chidambara {Bellary, No. 26) said ; ^‘Iri seconding this resolution I 

have to offer a few remarks. "•Magistrates of the first class, often quite young and inex- 
jierienced officers, are invested with extraofdiuaiy powers^; they can sentence to imprisonment 
for two years and to a fine of Rs. 1,000; and uuiess tiioso powers are restricted in eoiAe way, 
and we are given some protection against their arbitrary misuse, our liberties will remain, 
as now, at the mercy of men often far from competent, from a legal point of view, to 
exercise these greatp powers, and occasionally devoid even of that conscientiousness that in 
former days was the characteristic of British officers. Moreover, in many cases of imprison- 
ment (in all below a certain tam), there is no appeal, and some magistrates take advantage 
c>f this and pass minor sentences in order that the unfortunate persous, they desire to punish, 
may not have a chance of justice. (Cheers.) • Ij^is for these and other reasons that my 
learned friend proposes to give this ojition ,of trial before a Sessions Court and a jury 
to the accused, in all warranty case^, and I have no hesitation in saying that this is most 
desirable, not only in the interests of the people, but even in that of the Government, 
if they are to maintain the character of their Courts for justice.” {Loud cheers.) 

» 

Mb. M. Ramanuja Chabiar (Chingleput, No. 89) said: rising to support this 

resolution I will only ^ay a very few words. I have known of many cases in which 
respectable men have been tried by magisA*ates fur serious offences. In these cases the 
parties have had to employ counsel at great expense, to induce magistra' >g to commi\ to the 
Sessions Court, even if the case is one of concurrent jurisdiction, b/<t in those cases lu 
which the Sessions Court has no jurisdiption the accused* has no option, but is bound to 
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to trial by the niag^istrate. Where, however/ the Seasiohs Gonrt has oohciirreot 
jurisdiction, the parUee think it a ^reat boon to have their caAOe transferred because they 
feel and know ti)at they will then have a trial by jury, or by tlie aid of assessors, ns well as 
Wore far mono eitperiettced and, in ooaseqneuae ol their havihji^ no executive fttnctions, far 
more impnrtialJadges* (J^ud clamps) 1, therefore, submit that it is desirable to pass this 
resolution.” 

« Khajkh AsDOOt Alrbm {Dacea^ No . 851), who spoke in Urdu, said : I do not know 

and I do not think that oar British ofBoors willingly do iiijustioe, but certainly when an officer 
working as head policeman has for a long time been trying to find out who committed a 
orime^ and then, coiisuitiug with the supenutendent of police, gradually gets wjiat he thinks 
is. a clue, atid then day by day the police send in evidence, and at last on this a mnii is 
arrested, it is no disparagement to that officer to say that the supposed criminal oatinot gat 
as impartial a trial before that dffioer as he would before one wiio bad never heard any tliiiig 
of the case before, and hud formed no opinion as to who the guilty persons were. No one 
ever has to fiud fault with our Calcutta magistrates ; and wiiy ? Because those magistrates 
are quite separate from the police, and they are as ready to fiud fault with the police if 
they have done wrong as tcT punish the accused if he is found guilty, and no one will blame 
thorn if there are acquittals in many cases coming before them, and they come, quite with- 
out prejudice against the prisoner, to the ease of which they know nothing. But all this 
is quite different with our raofussil magistrates. Now we want all our mofussil magistrules 
to be just like our Calcutta magistrates, and we hope this will be some day ; but till we get 
this, at least let accused persons, in all warrant cases, have the right to demand a trial before 
the Sessions Judge, who imist necessarily be a more experienced officer, and who will not 
be at all likely, or at any rate so likely, to be biassed in any way in the case, as tlie magistrates 
.almost necessarily in ilm mofussil must be. 1 say warrant cases,' because imprisonment, 
however unjust, and even though the sentence be later reversed, is with us the* destruction 
of a gentleman’s position and once destroyed, like a mango tree cut down, it can never 

grow again, I Jo not want to waste the time of this assembly, but I have kiiown so many 
and cruel oases of irreparable injury thus done that 1 have no iiedtatiou in most earueatly 
advocating this resolution.” ' 

Munshi Sapho Lal (Benares^ No. 146) said: The system of summary trials is 

altogether injurious to the public, and it should be, 1 think, abolished altogether.” 

Mr. Devi Chahan Barua { Aeaam , No . 429) said : All the districts in Assam are 
jury districts, and the introduction of the jury system there has been injurious. It is not 
so of course universally, but chiefly iu cases in whi<J>h Europeans are involved, because the 
majority on tlie jury list are Europeaiis, aud they arf* selected from a class of men strong 
in race prejudices aud ignorant of tlie first priuoiplfs of jurisprudence— I mean the class 
of tea planters. Tliey are generally a class greaf/y wan^.ig not only in, culture but in 
that sense of fair play (where natives of India are coucerued) Wrongly supjwsed to be 
inherent in all Britons, and their verdict is ubt always in conformity with the evidence or 
the dictates of jnstice ; and in my opinion— alid I speak from personal experience— the jury 
system has proved injurious to Assam, and this very system is one of the reasons why our poor 
coolies are so oppressed in Assam. I know little of btlier parts of the country, and knowing 
what the results had been in Assam, I hesitated to support the extension of the system to other 
provinces. If^ however, even iu tiie jury syatem, We got fair play— if the European members of 
tlie jury were reduced to one half and tlie remaining half vVhre taken from the nativo 
community —even iu Assam there would not bo any ;rreat probability of injustice to the poorer 

classes.. So I say the jury system iu^tself is no doiAt good, but if dishonestly worked and if 

iu Assam) why not elsewhere ? — it becomes a curse instead of a blessing.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Qhqse {Calcutta^ No. 270) here rose and explained that this olgeotion 
to the extension of the system of trial by jury was scarcely in order, since the question of its 
extension had already been disposed of by the previous resolution. The speaker (Me Bams) 
oonoluded by saying that, on the whole, he was in iuvour of the jury iystem, and he hoped it 
would be extended to all the provinoes of tlm Empire, and more honestly worked there than it 
ever hod been in Assaim ^ 

f 

Row &kwm B&shdkath Panoukaho Earahdixah Fo. 78) said : It is 

proposed that io warrMt oases the ewsaeed person ithonid 'ix «bie to ditim a trial by 
jury. This is quite riffUt and proper, bat there seem to be practical dilBouIties. Take the 
«A8e of talO 0 ks«, iu whioh 3rd claas inii,*Mtrates have to try^oh eases— 1 mean warrant 
eases ia whieh at present the aopnsed cannot claim trial by j«ry. ' This side of the question 
milst qlso be considered. We have ynd ^aod 3rd olass magistrates l^fora whom 
WArraht eases aira daily taken; there oti|:ht to be one mie, and it is very neeessary that ia 
these oases* as well as in tboae ooming before a Ist plass magistrate, the accused shonld 
have the option of trial by jury ; therefore, union we wish that our reform should remain 
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imperfecf, onr resolution slioiild recommend that these magistrates also should be empowered 
to commit to the Court of Sessions.’^ 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghobk ( CalmUtay No, 270) said : I have to make one observation in 
explanation. This privilege would only be claimed in extreme cases where the accused felt that 
he was very unlikely to receive a fair trial before the magistrate, for he nnist know that 
by demanding a trial by the Sessions Court ho runs the risk of a severer punishment, and 
that would prevent his insisting on the privilege frivolously. It will not be nocessarv to 
empower 2nd and 3rd class magistrates to commit to the Sessions. It even now ha|)|Kms 
that 2nd and 3rd class magistrates often have before them cases whicli they cannot punish 
adequately, and consequently ftcnd them on to 1st class magistrates, who have ])nwor to 
commit to the Sessions. Similarly the few warrant cases coming before 2ud and 3rd class 
magistrates, in which the right to be tried by jury was insisted on, would be sent on bv 
these magistrates to some 1st class magistrate who would, commit. There is no difficulty 
in this.” 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnkrjek ( f No. 275) said: The resolution which has been 
entrusted to me is a corollary of the two resolutions which you have just passed. It runs 
as follows : — 

‘^^Tliat, in the opinion of this Congress, the innovation made in 1872 in the system of 
trial by jury, depriving the verdicts of juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the 
country, and that the powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions Jmlges and High 
Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should be at once, witiidrawu.^ (liesolntion JX 
of Summary, 44). 

I shall explain ‘in a few w’ords what is meant by this resolution. If we are to have 
trials by juVy it is absurd to suftj^oso that wheif a verdict of acquittal iias been passed by n 
fury it is to bck left to the Sessions Judge to #ay wdietl^r he will accept the verdict or not, 
or whether hd will send the case to tlie High Court to be tried by them on f)uper evidence, 
witliout, in the.ca»‘ie of a poor person, the accused being represented before them. Trials by 
jury wifi become a dead letter if this power continue to bo vested in Sessiqns Judges. 
As I liave always understood, the prisoner is entitled to the benefit of any reasonable 
doubt as to liis guilt that may exist in tho mind of any person trying him. How can it 
be said, if 5 or 7 or 9 jiersoiis are of opinion that a man is not guilty, that there is na doubt 
as to liis guilj, to which hf is entitled to have tlie benefit? A jury a(‘qults, but the Sessions 
Judge says, I think the jury are wrong, and the High Court, looking at tho evidence on paper, 
agrees with him, and therefore the ruau must be convicted. In such a case the man does not 
really get thb benefit of trial by jury or ^he benefits of the doubt wliich must liave existed 
in tho minds of the jury, or tliey.woijld not have acquittey him. If a verdict of acquittal 
is pronounced tliat verdict should be Snal. It used to bo so until tlie year 1872. Tho law 
which existed up to that time w,^s first dj^afted by Hie Indian* Law Commission sitting in 
England. It was very carefully revised by such distinguished jurists as Sir Ih Peacock, 
Sir Mordaunt Wt*lls, Sir C. Jackson and otliers ; and They concurred in tho wisdom of treating 
verdicts of acquittal as final. But Sir James Stephen and Sir»George (himphell tlionght 
otherwise, and though we did all we ^jould to pi^vent this being done, unfortunately our 
voice did not ])revail. I have purpos<^y* confined myself to the vfM-dicts of acquittal by 
juries. Where a jury convijpts, and the Judge is of opinion that the verdict is wrong, I would 
allow tho Sessions Judge to refer the case to the HigI] Court; and 1 would do so on the same 
principle that I oppose couvrctioiis where a jury thinks tho accused is not guilty, viz., that 
where a doubt exists* as to his guili, be it in the mindj of jury or Judge, tlie acc^ised ought 
to have the benefit of that doubt. So far as acquittals we concerned, we say that this powcu* 
which was given to the Sessions Judges in 1872 was in violation of a fundMinentnl principle 
of jurisprudence and lias proved injurious to tho country, and we, w ho are in the practice of the 
law, see the immense wrong that has been done iitiJer this provision of the law.” r 

<• 

Thb Hon. Peary M oh an. Hooker jisb ( Calcutta^ No, 233) said : I second tho motion.^” 

Baboo Kali Sunkur*Sukul (Calcnttay* N^ 258) said : beg leave to oppose the 

ion. It is with groat diffideiico^that I risotj> nt<Misure lances, and especially as to a point of 
law, with so redoubted a cliampion as Mr, W. U. Bonnerjee ; but I think the proposal is likely to 
be fraught with great inconvenience and injustice, in Bengal at any rate. This is a corollary 
to other resolutions, no doubt, but suppo.so our other proposals are not accepted by tho Govern- 
ment, surely great injustice will resylt if only this proposal is accepted and others ignored. W« 
aught to remember timt we are unfortunately a subject race, and if there are certain provisioiiM 
iu the existing code of laws, which guard us against the qiipression of the dominant race, 
we should cling to those safeguards which afford us some chance, at least, of having justice 
done to us. You are aware that every Anglo-Indian has at the present moment the riglit 
to be tried by jury^ aud you know that in too many cases^ where Europeans are the culprits, 

w 
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tWi trial by jury is iScrflowd by teMllte whiah are not oomUtent mith jnrtioev {Ohm$J) 
It n H matter of very ^reat regret, but, nevertheless, it is a fact that we do not get justieo 
done in such cases. {Cheers from Bengal and Assam delegates,) Under these oircumstances, 
if we this resolution, and if the Government accept it and carry out xmr views, I 
v think It will be productive of very great wrong. {Cheers,) Under piysent eircunistances, 
Especially in Bengal, the proposal to introdnce this change into the law, just at this present 
time, is scarcely a happy one. If the other resolutions before the Cbngresa are aooepted 
by Government, I ^ould certainly not oppose this one, but standing, as it possibly may, 
abue, 1 cannot approve it. {Cheers.) 

“ A case occurred some time ago, to which I shall only make the faintest allusion^ where 
the voice of the country was unanimously raised against a grave miscarriage of justice—* 
a miscarriage which was remedied by the interference of the High Court, altliougb 
nnfortnnately the Government has, to a great extent, rendered that interference of no avail* 
The country has, with one voice .declared against the action of Government, and Government 
will probably be more careful, henceforth, how it interferes with tlie deliberate judgments 
of the High Court ; but, if we pass tliis resolution, we shall be placing ourselves at. the 
mercy of juries, strong in class bias, and far more intent on screening even a disreput* 
able member of their own community than on protecting ns from the oppression of the 
culprit and others like him, an<l we shall have deprived those higher-minded and less- 
prejudiced Europeans, our High Court and Sessions Judges, of all powers of interposing to 
ptevent such miscarriages of justice. {Loud cheers.) 

•* Under these circumstanoes, however desirable a resolution of this description may 
be after the main, propositions to whicli this is a corollary have beenoadopted, I must contend 
that, under present circumstances, especially in Bengal, the adoption of this proposition 
will be fraught with grievous injdstico to the people of Bengal and Assam. {Cheers.) 

»/ > 

Baboo Eailabh Chandra Sen {Dacca^ No. 350) said I support the rssolntioii. Within 
the course of my experience, extending over a period of 16 years as a pleader in Assam, and 
for some time in Backergunge, a district remarkable for criminal accusations, I can testify to 
Mie fact the power given to the Sessions Judges of interfering with the verdicts of juries 
and ignoring the opinion of assessors has been fraught with great evil. Only the other day 
there was a case in Dacca in which the verdict of a jury, supported by public opinion of a very 
strong oharaeter, was for acquitting tlie prisoners ; the Judge opposed the verdict and referred 
the matter to the High Court; and although the Dacca public were convinced that tlie pri- 
soner, one and all, were innocent, they were sentenced to transportation for life. Other cases 
have come within the range of iny own eKperionce — ^and I can speak with authority when I 
say that this power, exercised by the Sessions Court,, as most injurious, so much sb that wdien- 
ever there is a sensational case against any native pi isonors and tlie jury acquits the prisoners, 
tlie Sessions Judge generally relers the case to the High Court, and the High Court, without 
having the prisoners before them, are req'uired to pat^ an opinion upon evidence manufactured 
by the police. A previous speaker lias dwelt'upon the danger of depriving higher authori- 
ties of the power of rectifying the injustice done* by European juries in acquitting European 
prisoners, especially in Assam. I know something of Assam, and I want to ask you in how 
many cases has that power ever' been exercised? There have been many cases in which, were 
not this power a mere legal fiction where Europe/inl^ are concerned, it ought certainly to liave 
been exercised. But has it ever been so ? Never, I say ; never until this recent case to which 
that speaker referred and in wliicli two Judges of the High Court, one of them a native— mark 
that — tried to do justice and to punish as he deserved, an European transgressor of the law, 
wrotigfuUy, as the High Court held, acquitted by ajuryof his fellow Country men. And what 
was the result? The Government nurtifving the wotk of the Judges, releases the offender. So, 
in fourteen years, there has been one case in winch the High Court has tried to do justice 
under this provision, iu the case of an European, and in that one case Government undid 
their work. It is foolish then to talk of this provision being any protection to us, any safe- 
guard against the escape of guilty Europeans. So far as this is concerned it is mere sham. 
But on the other hand, during these fourteen years, number^ — I dai'e say it would be more 
correct to say hundreds, but I speak only from my own experience — of natives, acquitted by 
juries who had all the parties before them^i. have been under this provision, as 1 believe, 
wrongfully punished on paper evidence. Tbcte is no sham about tAts— it is a stern and terrible 
reality, and there are scores and scores of desolate boinas and hundreds of men working in 
obaios or lying dead in dishonoured graves in the Andamans, by reason of this unconsti- 
tutional and objectionable provision* To cling to it is indeed to grasp a shadow and let go the 
reality* 

1 therefore, beg to support tliis resolution, and hope that the amendment of the law, which 
has been very wisely proposed by Hr. W. C. Bonnerjee, will be accep'ted ; and that in Cases of 
acquittal the verdict of juries will be final, while in cases of conviction by juries the existing 
power of interference will be allowed to continue, so that the prisoner may have the benelBt of 
the doubt, in all cases, be that doubt one in the minds of jurors or Judges.'* 
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Munshi Sadoo hkh 4 , Bemf ^ 9 , No . 146), apeakiu^j in Urdu, said : I desire to endorse 
what has been said by the last speaker. As a matter oi‘ practice, great injustice and cruelty 
results from the exercise of this power of punishing in defiance of the verdicts of juries, who 
understand the way cases are got^up better tlum English Judges, and I have never known any 
good of any kind come of it/” 

Baboo Kaltoharan Bakbr/so {Calcutta^ No. 273) said : This is a matter in which 
we are in danger of being carried away by sentiment. Two arguments appear to have been 
adduced in support of this proposed resolution. One is the desirability of carrying out 
the system of trial by jury in its integrity — of having, in fact, a perfect jury system. Now, 
gentlemen, a perfect jury system is only adapted to a perfect condition of society. If 
we were c^aifi of always getting juries who would give the right verdict, I should be 
the first to desire absolute finality for those verdicts. But the learned mover of the resolution 
has admitted that we are not likely to be blessed with any such infallible and iiiunaoulate 
juries, inasmuch as he is prepared, and desires, to alloi^ a reference to the High Gourt 
in cases in which the jury bring in a verdict of guilty and the Judge disagrees. 
The second argument in favour of the resolution is that, when a jury arrives at a verdict of 
acquittal, that verdict implies that there is a doubt in the case, and inasmuch as the benefit 
of the doubt should always be given to the accused, there s&ould be no refereuoe to the 
High Court and, consequently, no conviction. But we must take into account a certain class 
of verdicts of acquittal wherein the acquittal is not based on flie principle of giving the 
benefit of a doubt to the prisoner : these verdicts are known as perverse verdicts, where 
doubt or no doubt the jurors make up their minds to acquit. If juries sometimes do, as 
is well knowD, give perverse verdicts, the argument that the benefit of the doubt should 
be given to the accused clearly does not apply to all cases ; and, althougli the Code provides 
for reference iif such cases to the High Court, this latter ^lever interferes with a verdict 
of acqiiital unless it Considers it a perverse verdict. I consider this provision a substantial 
safeguard against perverse verdi6ts, and 1 mult, therefore, oppose any proposal for its 
removal/’ 

Miu SiTAlA*KAKTA*CHATTKnjKE (MefiPtUy No. 155) said : I rise to support what has been 
said by Baboo Kali Sunkur Siikul. I am of opinion that the two previous resolutions must 
first bo accepted by the Government before this present resolution can be supported 
by this Congress. You have lieard of coses of murder and outrage of women in Assam, 
which is the most backward province in India, and yet it is the only province in which 
every district jury district, and what is the reason? In Bengal, which is one of the 
most advanced pfVivinces, there are very few jury districts. In most districts Sessions cases 
are tried with the aid of assessors. l]|ie reason is that, in every district of Assam, there 
are planters, and the result is that, when any outrage is committed and the case is 
tried by a jury, the accused is general!^ acquitted. If the* jury system was extended to 
all parts of ludirf — if the natives could claim to be tried by juries of their own countrymen, as 
Euroj)eau8 cau-^in that^caso we^night support this rdholution/’ * 

• • 

Pandit Jwalanath Sauma (Calcutta^ ,JVo. 251) said: ‘‘I have something Ip 
say in reply to the observations made by BalK>o Kalicharan Banerjee. In this country 
the judging person* and the judged pJIrsone do not, in the mass bf these cases, belong to the 
same class. Native jurors, trying native prisoners, are far more likely to be right in the con- 
olitftiou at which they arrive than is the English Judge. Native juries know a great many 
thincTS that European Judges do* not ; they understand how false cases are got up; a thousand 
insignificant matters may transpire in the course of a case, which have no significance to liie 
Judge, but which at once carry a conviction of tlie innoeence of the prisoner to the better in- 
formed minds of the jurors. As Mr. Bonnerjee pointe^itt, it is only right that, in all ckses, the 
prisoner should have the benefit of any doubt as to his guilt, but it is doubly essential that be 
should receive this benefit when th^ persons, in whose minds that doubt exists, are people who 
understand him au(l his ways and customs and thoughts, and those of all parties concerned in 
the case, while the only person? who do not doubt his guilt, are foreign Judges who are more 
or less ignorant of all these things. 

^*Of course I understand the feeling that underlies the opposition that this resolution is 
aieeting with. The fear is that some Englisl^ planter criminals, wrongfully acquitted by 
juries of their countrymen, will, in the absence of this provision, thus escape all punishment. 
Now there are three answers to^this argument which, ta^e^ together, are absolutely conclusive. 

In the first place, as 1 asstnne that native juries are tl)e ^st judges of native criminals, so 
I think it not unreasonable to suppose that European juries are the best judges of the guilt of 
European prisoners. I refuse *to believe that European juries anywhere habitually betray 
their trust. (Cheers) 1 ,thiak it quite possible that in some cases in which we think that they 
have done so, they, with their better knowledge of wliat Europeans are, may be right. 
(Hsar, hear) ♦ 

Again, if fifty Europeans thus escaped, it would be better, if our authorities are correct, 
than that one man should be wrongfully ^convicted ; but whigb is the fact? Why, as has been 
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already pointed out, for one European, who may posBihly thus escape his merited punish- 
tnont, hundreds of innocent natives are, under tliis provision, wrongfully convicted. 

‘‘ But, lastly, as has also been pointed out, the power is never used to prevent that one 
Europeau escaping ; it is only, and very freely, used to prevent the escape* of innocent 
^ natives. 

Baboo Ealichnran Banerjee is very strong about perverse verdicts. Well, as to perverse 
verdicts of European juries, I venture to hope I have disposed of these, and I would ask yoiv 
all*-aud I suppose nearly one-fourth of you belong, like myself, to the legal profession — how, 
many perverse verdicts of native juries have you met with ? 1 believe you will agree with 
me tliat these are quite exceptional. Now we have to look to the bulk of the cases, not the 
exceptions, and here I say, as I said helbre, better ten men escape, in such cases, than one man 
be punished wliore it is not the verdict of jury but the opinion of the Judge that is perverse 
{cheen)^ OY at any rate erroneous; and, as a fact, this hitter is ten times more common than 
any perversity in verdicts of nati^fe juries. I do not know whether 1 have succeeded in convinc- 
ing any of those opposed to this resolution, but I know that I, at any rate, shall heartily 
support it/' 

Baboo Bkpin Ciiunder Pal ( Aseam , No. 432) said : I want to say a few w^ords to 
our brethren from Madras and Bombay. Some of our Bengal delegates at any rate know 
sufficiently well the state of things here. I should like to ask the delegates from Madras 
and Bombay to go over the files of cases that have occurred in the Bengal Presidency, 
as for instance tlie case of Webb and other sirniliar cases to which 1 don’t wish to refer, 
and to say whether under the system of trial by jury in Assam ^tliere has not been a 
very serious miscarriage of justice. Sylhet is a district in Assam which has not the 
privilege of trial by juiy, because it is not a planting district. ThoreforOi, in tho name 
of the coolh\s in Assam, 1 ask you not to pass this resolution. There will be ample time 
wlien the previous resolution has been accepted by Government to have this resolutioo 
passed.^' r ' " ^ 

Mu. W, 0, Bonnerjbe ( Calcntia , No. 275) said: I wish” to say h fenv words in 
explanation. In reference to the speeches delivered by two of onr delegates from Assam 
1 wish to point out that they have lost sight of the fact that, as far as European British 
subjects are concerned, they may claim trial by jury in districts where ordinary cases 
are triable with the aid of assessors. A European British subject must be so tried as a 
matter of right, and probably by a jury consisting of** his oavu countrymen anywhere 
and everywhere in British India. There is nothing to prevent that Ixnng done. Let ns 
assume that live persons improperly escape the punishment due to their olVences. Is that any 
reason why hundreds, nay thousands, ol'* your coniHry men should ho wrongfully punished ? 
Is it not the admitted princi[)le, iw Pandit Jwaraiiath hfis rigiitly insisted, that ten guilty persons 
should escape ratlier than that innocent person Should sufler ? We must not surely say 
tliat because, if wa pass thisc resol utionj injustice ^lay possibly be done at some future 
day ill some one or two isolated cases, tlteroforc we will not pass tliis resolution whicli will get 
rid of a system under which injustice is actually being done daily, is actually done in 
hundreds of cases ycariy. We must ^lot allow the race-feeling tlnit underlies the 
present ojiposition to le«cl us into missta^emei^ts and misrepresentations. Tiie 
prevalence of the jury system in Assam, its absence in Sylhot, have nothing earthly to do 
Avitli the planters, or planters’ interests. Sylhet is truly the i>nly district in Assam where 
the system of trial by jury does not exist ; but that is simply, because at one tiinc Sylhet 
was a part of Bengal in which trial by jury «lid not exist, am^ has only recently been inade 
a part of Assam. In Assam proper, long before any planters w^ent there, the whole province 
had trial by jury. We have many' bgitimate grounds for complaint, but we must not 
injure a good cause by misstatemeuts.^' 

Baboo Ambica Chauan Mazumdar {Fuvreedporet No. 316) said : Having heard what 
has been said by Mr. \V, 0. Bonuerjee in explanation of li« propositiou aud by previous 
eloquent speakers, 1 am still far from convinced that this proposed measure is free from serious 
disadvantages. The hypothesis is I believe that it is practically only native prisoners who are 
))uuished by High Oourts after acquittal by juries and not any otlier jiersons ; and tliis belief is 
strengtheued by the explanation which has jh’st lieeii offered fey Mr. Bounerjee, in which he said 
that we must consider rather the cases of the thousands (ff natives of India and not of the five. 
Or t(»n Europeans who might stand as accused persons. But, if you look at the principle of the 
thing and tho state of the country also, you must admit tiuit ihew five or ten i^ersous may do 
more injustice and harm than 5,000 other men can do. Aud iri fact, 1 believe, that this |>i'o- 
pbsition is premature, aud as our eloquent countryman Baboo Kalicharan Banerjee has virtually 
suggested, it is bettor to postpone the consideration of this proposition to the next Congress- 
It is not perhaps in my power to conyinde you bf the reasonableness of my objection^ bnt 
you musk all fool and understand that it will be a serious step to take at the ))re8ent motneiit. 
In princijde it may be n very good thing. It may sound very well. But l<>ok at the 
condition of the country and then pronounce your verdict. Ifou are all delegates here froiii 
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various partw of the Empire, but before raising yonr hands in favour of this proposition, 
I);ms0 and consider whether your verdict will be supported by the verdict of those whom 
you represent. Do not in the excitement of the moment accept this principle.’^ 

Baboo Keshub Ceunder Acharjee Chowdery {Mymemiug, No. 394a) said : If J at all 
understand the argument of the gentleman wdio has just sat down it is that these 
Europeans are such terrible beings that it is better for 5,000 natives to bo wrongfully convicted 
than far five or ten of these Eurojmns to escape the punishment of their crimes. That is wlwit 
his argument comes to if it means anything. He said that if we looked round the country 
we must admit that these five or ten Europeans may do more harm and injustice tlian 5,000 
other men can, and tliat therefore he would oppose the resolution, which I may summarise 
as doing away with a power under which theoretically these five or ten miglit receive their 
deserts, but under which practically thousands of innocent men are wrongfully puuislied. 
But it has been pointed out again and again in this discussicm that this theoretical power is 
7ieve9' exercised where Europeans are concerned. Therefore, merely for the sake of being 
able to feel tluit a power exists which theoretically might be, though it never is, used to 
punish rightly five or ten Europoaus wrongfully acquitted by juries, you will maintain that 
power which is only practically used to punish wrongfully thousands of natives rightly 
acquitted b}^ juries. This, gentlemen, is a height of sentiment to wdiich I am unable to rise. 
But leaving tliis for a moment there is another aspect of the case wdiich seems to me to have 
been wholly overlooked. Suppose, for an instant, that a complaint is brouglit by a planter 
against a coolie; suppose be charges him with having tried to kill liini and tiiat the native 
jury pronounce a verdict of acquittal. What is likely to be the fate of that poor coolie if 
the Judge retains the pcAver of sending the case to the High Court ? Mr. Bonnerjec has been 
accused of beipg influenced by seqtiment, but I rather think: that it is those who oppose 
this resolution who aretso influonccul. There are, say, 500 planters and 5 millions of natives 
m Assam. It is not a new or* unheard-of tiling I regret to say, for planters to bring 
false eases agajust tllei-r coojies. What Jmlge A\ill believe that an apparently respectable 
planter with i^spectablo surroundings will swear faUftly to ruin a poor native. The native 
jury may kuo\^ l^etter a»d they may rightfully acquit, but if the existing }H)wer remains 
in the jiidge’s hands, I would not give much for the chance of that innocent man’s escape 
when his case is sent up witli a recommendation for conviction by the Judge to the High 
Court. But those who oppose this resolution would rather leave the 5 millions of Assam, 
nay the 200 millions of India, liable to such wuongful convictions, than forego the vast 
privilege of feeling that there does exist theoretically a power, never exercised in practicte, 
whereby somelivqor ten ‘planters, wrongfully acquitted by their countrymen, might, if the 
Government chose (which it does not), bo punished as they deserve. This view of the case 
is beyond my compreheusiou and I supjj^jrt most sl^yongly Mr. Bounerjee’s motion.*’ 

, • 

Baboo Kuy^HNA Kumar Mitra (Calcutta^ No, 2f)0)*8aid : In Bengal there are 42 
districts, and out of these only five or six districlB^enjoy the right of trial by jury. If this 
resobition is passed only one section of .the coinniuuity will be benefited — 1 mean 
Englishmen — and llu?refure 1 (»bject to th» proposition, and 1 appeal to tho delegates who 
liave come from Madras aftd Bombay to think twice before they express any opinion on this 
[)roposal. We in Bengal shall bo the principal siifi’erers if thie^ proposal is passed.’* 

Row Sahib P. Ananpa Charlu Wo. (>) said : From the beginning of this 

Jistussion I was willing ‘to be a listener,* because this is a resolution wdiich I was not 
prepared for. All the grounds ^hicb can be urged against it have been put forward in a very 
masterly way by Babo» Kalicliaran Banegee, and I, at any rate, feel tliat I have to tliank 
him greatly for having put his side of the question scf clearly before mo. I am*incliued to 
think there is an undue assumption involved in this rdSolution, and that assumption is an utter 
want of confidence in the highest tribunals of the land. I could never be a party to any reso- 
lution which assumes that the highest Court of the land has a tembmey to prove perverse. It 
has been said that flionsands of cases have to bo considered, that in hundreds, if not thousands, 
of cases prisoners riglitly acqiutted by juries have on reference been wrongly convicted by 
‘High Courts. I coming from Madras (and speaking from an experience there of 15 years 
in the legal profession) am }>repared to say that, as far as my ex])erience is concerned, the 
desire of the High f’ourt is not tqdifter from Ih^erdicts of juries, but if possible to sustain 
them. If the state of things is altogether different in Bengal that may be a proper reason 
for a movement in connection* with Bengal but it is not a sufficient ground for passing 
a resolution by a National Qongress. In Madras the complaint is rather tliat the High Court 
is not sufficiently inclined to interfere with the verdicts of juries, and I have known several 
cases in w hich the High Court haer refused to do this. I look upon the section of the Code to 
which objection is taken as a safeguard ; and I look upon the highest Court of the land 
as an additional safeguard. If it goes wroug in aiiy^ case it is a misfortune, but I 
could not be brought to take port in any resolution if the effect of it be, as in this ease it 
primd faeifi seems to be, to show a want of confidence in the High Courts. 1 speak, however, 
under correction, and I should be glad to hear more oh this [joint.** 


X 
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Baboo Nobkndro Nath Sen {Calcuita^ No. 243) said : I think the best person to 
spenk upon this subject, would be Hr* Mano Mohan Ghose, who has had very great experience 
iu criminal proceedings, especially in the mofussil, aud I should like to hear what he has to 
say on the subject.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ghosr (Calcutta, No. 270) said: ‘‘There has been n great deal of 
misunderstanding and misappreliensiou on this subject. As far as European British subjects 
are concerned they had, in all cases before 1872, the right to be tried by the High Court only 
and before a jury of their own countrymen, but in 1872 it was enacted that, in certain 
specified classes of cases, European British subjects could be tried in the mofussil, but even 
theu only before a jury composed of a majority of their own countrymen. Therefore, as far 
as European British subjects are concerned, this resolution does not practically make any 
appreciable difference. It is intended only to protect the native population of the country, 
and there is great force in what Baboo Keshub Chunder Chowdhry so forcibly urged, that 
Mr. Bonnerjee’s resolution could duly operate to provide a safeguard for the native races. 
1 yield to no one in my respect for the High Court ; it is the great bulwark of the liberties 
of the people in the present state of the country, aud I have watched with great regret and 
pain the operation of that section of the Code which enables the High Court to interfere 
with the verdicts of juries. 1 know of many cases where, on paper evidence, men have been 
hanged contrary to the verdict of juries, and where in my judgment they ought not to have 
been oven committed. I am not prepared to say that two Judges, even of the High 
Court, however eminent, are hotter qualified with only the papers of a case before tliom to 
judge of its merits than five intelligent natives of the country who have had before them all 
the parties and witnesses. 

‘‘The present Chief Justice of Bengal has declared that ho would be very sorry, as a 
foreigner, to disturb the verdict of« five men of the country. If now you understand this 
resolution correctly, aud are able to realize that it does not confer any new privilege practi-« 
cally upon European British subjects, but that it only helps the natives and puts \hein to a 
great extent in the same position that the Em\>peHU8 now occupy, a good deal of the mis- 
apprehension that seems to have existed will I hope disappear. A recent case has probably 
had a great deal to do with the reluctance felt by some of you to accept this resqintion ; 
but, as a 'matter of fact, if a man is convicted by the Sessions Court on a charge which, under 
the Criminal Procedure Code, could not be tried before such Court, aud if that point were 
taken, he could not he tried by jury in Assam at all, but must be tried by the High 
Court here by a jury of Europeans wiioso verdict is even now final. Therefore I advise 
you not to be led away by sentiment, but to take the matter properly into considoratioii. 

“ You will find that, in the immense majority of mofussil cases, natives will ho tho accused 
persons, and it i« specially to meet their cases that Mf. Bonnerjoo has wisely siiggosted this 
resolution. It may he tliat a few European ofl’oiiders may escape, but that happens even 
now, aud will happen no oftener*teven if yon agree to this resolution. At present what w'e 
aim at is to place natives in the sijmo position in these matters that Europeans 
already practically occupy/' ' ^ ‘ 

ft 

The Honorable S. Subramania Iyer (il/adra.’?, No, 2) said; “I cannot discover that 
this resolution involves, jis iny friend Mi; Auanda Cliarlii seems to shp[)Ose, ariv as- 
sumption derogatory to tho Vlignity, or iu any way ii».*pugiiing the integrity of our High 
Courts. As pointed out at the outset by the proposer, tho one vital principle that underlies the 
resolution is that the accused is entitled to tlie benefit of any doubt as to liis guMt 
that may arise in the minds of any of 'the parties whose office, whether as judge or juror, 
it is to try him. A great deal of irrelevant mutter, if P may presume to say so. has, 

I think, ho^in introduced into the descussion, bufl would now ask does any one doubt 
the correctness of that principle, aiid'‘'if no one docs, why should wo not pass a resolution 
which simply embodies this principle, neither more nor less.” (Loud cheers.) 

The President said ; ‘‘ Although considerable differences of opinion appear to exist in 
regard to this resolution, it has been so exhaustively aiftl ably discussed that I do 
not think any further light is likely to be thrown on the suljject, and therefore with 
your approval I will now put it to the vote.” (Cries of yes ^ yes.) 

The resolution was then put to the vote'yHnS carried bj\a very large majority. 

«. 

Mr. Daji Abaji Kharb (Bombay, No 56) said ; “ The resvdution which 1 have to submit 
for your consideration is one dealing with a matter iu which ull^nre interested, and with 
which all are well acquainted, and 1 arn quite sure that very little need be said to 
commend it to your approval. 

“ Tliis resolution runs as follows : ‘ That this Congress do pkoe on record an ex- 

pression of the universal conviction, ^that a complete separation of executive and ju- 
dicial functions (such that in no case the two functions «hall be combined in the same 
i»fiieer) has booomo an urgent necessity, aud that, in its opinion, it behoves the Govern* 
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meat to effect this separation without further delay, even thouirh this should, in some 
provinces, involve some extra expenditure/ {Resolution XI of Summafy^ page 45,) 

The principle embodied in this resolution has not only been accepted by all of us 
thronghont tlie country, but it has been accepted by the Oovernraent of India, and by almost 
all tue local Governments, who have agreed that the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions is a necessary condition of really satisfactory administration. The 
only doubt that is felt, in this matter, is as regards the additional expenditure 
that will be incurred, in consequence of effecting this sefiarution. But e^en 
as regards expenditure, alike in Bengal, in the North-Western Provinces, and in Madras, it 
has been made pretty clear that no considerable increase of expenditure will, under a proper 
scheme of reconstruction, be entailed. In Bombay also I am confident that, if proper enquiries 
are made and proper methods adopted, it will be found that the necessary extra expenditure is 
by no means large, and certainly not so large as to outweigh the great advantages whicii the 
entire population will derive from this fundamental reform.^ 

How desirable this reform is in the interests alike of the Government and the peopl® 
it is almost superfluous to explaiu. The existiug system violates the very first priuciples of 
jurisprudence {cheers)^ for if you invest the executive, as i^ow, with judicial powers, 
you in fact make that executive prosecutor as well as judge ; nay, as a large number of offences 
are more transgressions of rnlos and regulations of the executive, yon go further 
in such cases and make this executive the judge, as it were, in its own cause. {Loud cheers,) 
It is not wholly the fault of the executive, but somehow or another it has often occurred, 
indeed it seems to be almost a general rule, that executive ofBcors work up a sort of personal 
interest in carrying certain measures into operation, and consequently insensibly generate a 
certain bias in tlieir minus against particular people, who disap|]rove tliese measures, and this 
bias clearly maizes them unfit judges in cases relating to those measures or those people. {Cheers,) 
Again, executive officers, burtheuod with a ^vast variety of niisoollaueous busiuoss, 
have not, and cannot by any offorl. make^ siiffieiont time to dispose calmly, systematically 
and with due dglfberatidn of \he judicial vroi*k thaf com«8 before them. 

It has been foundt in Bombay that the Collector of the District, although invested with 
full judicial powers, very seldom if ever tries any cases in wliicli he has no personal concern, 
and that simply because he has not sufficient timo. Yet, every now and then, ho takcjs it 
into his head to try some particular person whose conviction he wants to make sure of, and 
it is noedUaas to say that such trials are characterized, as a rule ihrouglioiit, by the exhibition, 
on the part of tlie jiresidi ng officer, of a spirit more befitting a public prosecutor than 
an impartial jifdge.^ (Cheei^.) * 

lie may bo right in the main, tlie accused may be a great rascal, the presiding officer’s 
anitnus agaiifst him may be based on thoYurest eomiern for the public welfare ; the Collec* 
tor may know tlie ins and outs of, the case bettor than any^ one else ; he may be the fittest 
possible person U^be public, prosecutor, but it is a mere mockery of justice to allow such a 
person to be alsi^ the judge. {Pjf^olonffed cheers,) • ^ 

^ Moreover, in orddr that a' person may 1)5 safeljj entrusted with large judicial powers, he 
must lead the life of a judge — a life apart froin^aud iincoloiired by tbase conflicting interests 
out of which so* many cases arise, and ho must liaro besides amplA opfxjrtunities for master- 
ing the spirit as wc[l as the letter of t^e law, and for becoming •sain rated with the fuiularnoiital 
principles of juris})rudence. It will not*be gainsaid that, as matters now stand, the 
executive, in all but the Jiighest grades, js unfortunately almost normally in opposition 
to the peojile, and as a necessity the trial of cj^ses — and they are very numerous— in 
which really the opposing j)artii 08 are the executive and the people, by that executive, is far 
from being impartial. \Loiid cheers.) I wiH give a recenj example that occurred in*the Canara 
district. There, tliero is an association, a' sablia com^tibuted for the protection loctill^ of 
public interests — a perfectly legal, constitutional and well-managed association. All know 
how cruelly our forest laws have of late years pressed upon the people of our 
presidency, and, in discharge of its legitimate fuuctions, this association commenced an 
agitation in this matter of forast administration. Unfortunately the unpleasant truths that 
had to be told wounded i\\f\ feelings of the executive officers of the district, and they 
having judicial powers in tlieir hands set to work to persecute that association, and very 
nearly succeeded in bringirng its leading members into a disastrous prosecution. But I 
need not dwell upon these mattm-s ; such casesi^Wo occurring in one |)4oviuce or another 
daily: there is not, I venture to say, K single delegate here present wlio could not, from his 
own personal knowledge, give similar iihstauces of the untoward results of the present 
objectionable system, and ill is really, therefore, useless for me to say more in favour of a 
resolution, which solely aims at superseding that system by a better and more rational one/^ 
{Loud cheers,) 

• 

Munshi Kasht Pjcbshad {AUahabadf* No, 113) 'said; “I think there can be 
no two opinions on the point that it is absolutely necessary that a separation of* judicial 
and executive functions should take place without a moment's delay. Wherever these. two 
functions are combined in the same* individual, there is a -very great probability, to say the 
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leaaty of a itoifioarriftjje Thia ^l^ftIne man dwiiiiaaei yotir civil auit and then triea 

you criminally for makm^ a false vertfication or. bringing a false suit. In. some provinces 
these functions are already to a great extent s^parate^ and wherever such is ttie casCf tlie advan- 
tage of that separation to all parties is no longer a matter of question. What we now want 
' is that this eeparatiou, should be made absolute aud universal. With these observations I 
gladly second the resolution/^ 

• Baboo Ohandi Kishobk Kushari (Cakuttay No. 256) said: move as an amend- 

ment that the words at the end of the resolution ^ even though this should in some proviuces 
involve some extra expenditure ^ be omitted. 

We know perfectly well that it won’t really coat any extra money. If six men giving 
only half time to each can get through two works* certainly these can be done, and better 
done, by allotting one work entirely to three men, who would give it their whole time and 
thought, and the other work to tllfe other three who would similarly give their undivided 
attention to that work. It is a mere division of labour, which is supposed to cheapen not 
augment the cost of operations, then why put it into the head of Government to spend more 
money ?” 

r 

The PftBSTnENT remarked that this was really no amendment ; as in fact the words 
proposed to bo omitted only emphasized the resolution. He suggested tliat the motion 
should not be pressed and it was accordingly withdrawn. 

Baboo Sriram ( Oudh^ No, 169) said : I come from a province in which, until very lately, 
judicial (civil ns well as criqiiual) and executive powers were centrfd in the same officials, 
and it is only lately judicial powers in civil matters have been withdrawn from the district 
officers who are now only invested with judicial powers in criminal cases, and general 
executive powers in revenne and ’nil other matters. Yet even now miscarriag/^s of justice 
often take place in consoquonco of this combination of functions, I come, Ji may explain,* 
from Oudh, which is what is called a it\^n-regnIation province, and’l am the public prosecutor 
in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, Very lately several cases capie up for revision in 
which the district officers in their executive capacities served writs of demand r against 
revenue defaulters, and on these failing to pay up on the fixed date, these revenue officers 
taking advantage of their powers as magistrates, arraigned the defaulters under section 188 
and in their judicial capacities fined them. Naturally when the cases came up before the highest 
Court the fines were remitted, but it is needless to explain that this was a poor consolation to 
the accused for all the expense, trouble, and waste of time tb which they had <5hen subjected 
by the injustice of the local officials. This is a single case. I could give many others; every one 
of 118 could give any number of similar illustrations off the defective and injurious character of 
the existing combination of functions. But I will allude to one more case with which you are 
nil familiar, and I will say that, Iftid not both judicial and’ executive functions centred in the 
same officer, the case of our universally respected friend Munshi Murlidhar would have been 
impossible. But I fear I am needlessly occupying your time ; do rational beingf can doubt that 
the separation of the judicial .and executive functions is essential if any regard is to be’ had 
either to the con^fort of the, people or the goodmame of the Govern men t/’ 

The resolution was then put to the asseofbly by the resident and carried unanimously. 

1 * 

. Bajah Rampal Singh (OucZ/i, No. 178) said i^^^The resolution* which I am to submit for 
your acceptance runs as follows ; — 

“‘That in view to the unsettled state of public affaii*8 in Europe, apd the immense assist- 
ance that the people of this country, if duly prepal:ed therefor, is capable of rendering to 
Great Britain in the event of any^se^iious oompiicntions arising, this Congress do earnestly 
appeal to tlie Government to authorise (under such rules and restrictions as may to it seem 
fitting) a system of Volunteering for tlie Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qua- 
lify them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis/ (/^solution XII of 
8u/rnmai^j page 45.) {Lovd and prolonged cheering,) • 

But I really doubt whether there is sufficient time for the* discussion of this important 
resolution, and if I might be allowed to propose such a thing I would suggest that we should 
adjourn to-day and resume the discussion to-morrow.” ^ 

The President took the sense of the ineetiiig, and then announced that it was the gene- 
ral desire that the discussion of the questiou should be proceedt^d with. 

Rajah Rampal Singh then said: Tlie spirit of this meeting^has been so uniformly loyal 
and conciliatory that I hope no one will blame us if we now proceed to deal with a matter, in 
regard to which, we are distinctly at variance with Government Every one knows that, for a 
variety of reasons, the whole country is of opinion that native Volunteer Corps ought to be 
orgauizeck Every one knows that flie entire country memoralized and endeavoured to 
move Government in this mutter, and every one further knows that, to our great regret and 
disa(>pointment, the Government, ^apd that not over-graciously, distinctly refused to pay any 
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siitenticm tb tlve iiimnimiMiii voice of tlie eootittry. Kone fcUe hox^ery dc we now it 
out* duty to veiterute those rbpreseittatioua^repFeeeiitaUcms wiueb arO' baaed on a ootiaidera* 
tk>n of the liij^eat intereata of Great Britadu aa well as India. . 

‘^WeHwdeeiJy ff^dful'to GoverUmewt for «H /good that it has done tn, but we 
cannot be j^ratefui to it when it is, no matter wkb Wliat beat of iutentiemii doing ns a 
terrible and irreparable injury. {L^ud cheers.) 

We are grateful to it for the peace and order which it hOs diffiised over the land (cheers) ; 
the education that it has. so nobly and unselfishly iniparted to us (cheers ) ; for its promise 
of adinittiug us to every post and office in the administration for which we prove our fitness' 
(cheers j ; fpr the share that it has given us in the comfOrU and con veniences provided by the’ 
lirittmpbs of Western science, railways, telegraphs, telephones— we are grateful to it in a word 
for all the innumerable boons and blessings that it has obnferred dn us {cheers)} but we cannot 
be grateful to it for degrading our natures, for systematically crushing out of uS all martial 
spirit, for converting a race of soldiers and heroes into a timid flock of quill-driving 
sheep. (Prolonged shouts,) Thanlc God, things have not yet gone quite so for as 
this. There are some of us yet, everywhere, who, would be willing to draw sword, and 
if needful lay down our lives, for hearth and homes, ayo^ and for the support and 
maintenatice of that Government to which we owe so much. (Cheers.) But this is what we 
ace coming to— and when we once come to that, then I think that, despite the glories of the 
Pax Britannica, despite the noble intentions of Great Britain, despite all the good she may 
have done or tried to do us, the balance will be against her, and India will have to regret 
rather than rejoice that she has ever had anything to do with England. (Hear^ hear.) 

‘‘This may be string language, but it is the truth ; uot[iiQg can ever make amends to 
a nation for tli^ destruction of its national spirit, and of the capacity to defend itself and the 
soil from which it springs, (Loud cheers,) * 

“ Nor Is it only we who shall have to rftgret an(f suffer for the mistaken policy that 
our Governinejitns unliuppily pursuing in tlij^ matter. Look where you will around you in 
the world, and you will see gigantic armies and armaments. There is trouble in store for the 
whole civilized .world, and sooner or later a tremendous military struggle will commence in 
which assuredly, before it terminates, Great Britein will be involved. Great Britain with 
all her wealth cannot put one hundred men into the field for every thousand that several 
Continental powers can. England herself is isolated, and by her insular position to a certain 
extent protected, but no friendly sea rolls between Europe and Asia, the landward patfi 
to India is kiK^wri and open ; Indja is not isolated, and it will be India, on whoso possession 
half Great Britaiu^s wealth and status depeuds, that will be the scene of any serious attack 
by any Coutinental powers on Great Britain. (Bear hear.) 

Then will England regret that, instead of having millions of brave Indians trained to 
arms to fling back invaders slie has only her scanty legions to»oppose to them, and from lier 
timid subjects cHu only look at most for good wishes — good wishes, truly good tilings in 
tlieir way, but poor bulwarks against Berdan rifles add steel orcinance. (Bear^ hear.) 

But on our own accounts we deprecate the exiting f)olicy. High and low wo are losing 
all knowledge of the use oJl arms, and with this that R|)irit of self-reliance which enables ji 
man to dare, wiifch makes men brave, which mal^js them worthy of the name of men. (Loud 
cheers.) Wlien I was only five years df agt iijy grandfather ma50*tne begin to learn all physical 
exercises in vogue amongst us, and I was trained to the use of all arms and in all martial exer- 
cises. (Cheers.) But what rfian now sends his son for such training ? What young man now-a- 
days knows anything of these things ? Fifty years ago, without desiring warfare, every young 
man’s heart glowed within hfm at tlie thought of some day showing iiis prowess in a fair 
field. Now most young men would, I fiSar, contemplate any such possible cuntingency 
with very, let me say, mixed feelings. If men %re to be fit for soldiers, fit to* fight to 
any purpose when the time of trial comes, and come it must for every country, then they 
must be trained in the use of arms, they must from their childhood see their parents, their 
elders, using armS and participating in those martial exercises which only 35 years ago, in 

Oudbat least, were part of evefy gentleman’s occupation, 

• 

“ And there is another very important point— India is practically being impoverished, to 
a great extent, by the enormous expense of her standing array. Sooner or later the crushing 
weight of this (for her resources )• enormous expenditure will break down either the country 
or the Government. Now by a judisious eucourageineut of Indian Volunteers, it would bo 
possible to reduce very greatry this military expenditure, and yet leave the country far 
stronger for defensive purpeaes than it now is, (Prolonged cheering,) 

But I might go on for honrs^ I might dwell on tlie fact that in the way the Arms 
Act is now worked in many localities, the people, their herds, their crops are wholly at the 
mercy of wild beasts, Tmight dwell on the ^insult, the mjastice, the violation of the most 
sacred and solemn pledges by England to India, that are involved in the rules that permit 
Indian Christians but do not permit Indian Hindus or Mahomodans to volunteer. ( Loud cheers.) 
But I have said enough, and indeed being, as we are, all of one mind, too much already I 

. \ * ' Y 
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fear on ibU onbjeet in which I km diuply intereated, I will only now- add' 4liot wodo: 
not ask OoveiWment to pnt arms blindly into alt man’s bands, but only to porosit audor. 
Micb rules and restrictions as -it ides fit, tba better and more educated otasses. of its loyal 
^ Indian subjeots to uuellfy'thebisalms to ddieud, when occasion may require, their homes, 
their country and twHi' (uloreriuneat.'’.v {&Hhu 0 iMlio eheeri.) 

Mb. B..D. Mbbta (Calcutta^ 2fo. 2-72) said : “ This resolution is so nnanimonsly ao-' 
quiesced in, and- has been ,bo eloquently espounded by Bajah Bampal Sin};b, that it needs 
uo words. of recommendation from me. 1 may, therefore, content myself with sayinj;, and 
that from tbp bottom of my . Wrt, that 1 not only second this resolution, but on your behalf,' 
imd on behalf of my own .community, venture to assert that we are all loyal to the cor^ 
(cAters); ..and, jlhat if ^the. CloTerQinent will try us and prove us, make us volunteers aud 
try to curtail their, military expenditure, they will never regret it, but will find m nU 
tdways good true, ready to assist in times of peace, in maiutainiug civil order and' 

upholdiug their authority, and in times of war willing to stand by them to the last.'* 
(Xond cheers.) 

Tax Pbbbidxnt saids V Unl^s any one is opposed in any way to this rosolntion, I tlrink 
that it might be put to the vote without further discussion. The fact is, this is jnst one of 
tliose few cnestionis in regard to which no difference of opinion exists, throughout the 
whole of India, and we need not say one single word more on the sabject” 

The resolution was then put to the vote amidst prolonged cheering and carried by 
acclamation. . 

, The, Congress then adjourifed unUl the next day. 


FOURTH DAY’S PROOBEDINGS. 

Thursday, 30th December, 1886, 

AT THE TOWN HALL. 

T he president snJtl : ** Before we oomm^inoe our prooee<linfrg I wi«?h te’ 

say n few words oil one subject. I have received several proposals for the introduction* 
Ilf new subjects for discussion. I think it would be very embarmssin^f, as well as be bad' 
Jo principle, to spring: upon the Cong:reB8 new subjects for w^liich the majority of our delegjates 
are not prepared. I therefore appeal to those nrentlemen from wliotn those proposals have 
drijSfinated not to it>eist on them, but to reflect tlmt to do so would be unjust to the 
majority of the deleg^ates, embarrassing: to the Congfress as a whole, and likely to create a bad 
precedent and a deal of confusion. So far as my experience goes, I do not think that in any 
Congress the programme which has once been settled is materially departed from except with 
unanimous consent of all the delegates. I shall not, therefore, I think, be able to alirtw 
any entirely new subject to be brought forward, unless such prove to be the unanimous wish 
in any case of the entire meeting.’^ 

Mr. Surbndra Nath Bankrjee {Calcutta, No. 259) said: ‘^Mr. President, bowdng 
to your ruling as to entirely new subjects, I yet venture to enquire whether it would be 
possible for 3 '^f)u to allow nnl to call* attention to the operatioii of the Assam Emignitiou Act, 
pousideriug that I duly gave notice of my intention to raid^ this question.’’ 

• ■ * • • 

The PhesjiJbnt sai*! : •*' I fear that 1 cdunot allow^tliis ; the notice you refer to was onlv. 

giveu at a very late stage of the proceedings, and many delegates I find are of opiuiou that, 
this is futhei^a question for discussion in the Bengal Provincial Congress than iu this presoiit 
National Assemblage. I would therefore ask you to drop that subject and kindly pgt before 
the Congress the Report of the Committee on the Public Service Question/’ 


Mr. Surbnqba Nath Banbrjbk (Calcutta, No. 239) said: will be remembered 

that at a priTvious meetiif^ a ind^ion was carried at my instance appointing a Committee for 
the purpose of submitting a report on the questions which the Public Service Commission 
l^ave |)repaved. The Committee met and I bold in my band the report of the 

Committee. We have not been able to auswai* the 184 questions which were originally 
propounded by the Commission, nor even the reduced number which they subsequent^ 
ly issued. But ne have been able to formulate certaip. general principles wijiob, 
we believe, coVor alntost tbe.^utire ground* in regard to which the Commission have been 
putting forward these questions ; and the report, exc^>t in one unimportant detail, is a [lerfectly 
unanimous report. 1 wilUtherefore, with the leave of the Congress,. read the Report : — ^ 


• ja^POBT. ’ ’ 

We, the Members of the Committee appointed by the * Congress to submit a statement in 
connection with the Public ^Service Question, have the honor to report that tlie following 
resolutions were uuauimouMly.adopted by us at a meeting bold yesterday 

1. That the opeq Competitive Examination be held simultaneously both in India and in 

Cuglnud. / . • 

2. That the simultaneous examinations thus heU be equally open to all classes* of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

8. That the classified list be prepared according to merit. 

4. That the ^ougress express the hope that the Civil Service Commissioners will give fair 
oousideration to Sanskrit and Ari^iic among the subjects of examination, 

6. Tlmt the age of candidates eligible for admiRsion to the open Competitive Examination 
be not lees than 19, or, as recommended by C. Aitchisoii, more than 23 years. 

6. That simultaueouB examinations being granted, the Statutory Civil Service be elosM for 

first appointments, " . ^ 

7. That the appointments in tt|e Statutory Civil Service, under the existing rules, be still 
left open to the members of the Uncovenantad Service and to professional men of proved merit 
and ability, 

8. That all appointmenU requiring educational qualifications, other than covenanted first 
appointments, be filled by Competitivje Examinations held in the different provino<^s, and open in 
each province to snch natural-born subjects of H. M, only as are residents thereof. 

These resolutions, it* is hoped, cover the main principle^ which underlie the questions set by 
the IPublic Service Commission* , For a more derailed consideration there was no time. 


SOM Deomher, 1886, 


(8d.) DADABHAI NAOllOJI, 

Prendent of tko OommWeo. 
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** On behalf of the Committee whieh has been ap|)oiute4l bj^ tliis Congress, I n<m ventnre 
to moye that this Congress approves and adopts the report submitted by the Committee 
appointed by Resolntioa .Vi.*' {RmluHon VU of p(^e 44.) 

This Hon^blb S, Subbamania Iter (J/arfras, No. 2) said : ‘‘ I beg to second the 
motion/’ 

‘ Thr pRRSlBEKT said ; I hope, haying regaHl to the cdpUd^pbe^" which the Congress 
was pleased to place in the Committee^ and the careful oonsideration which has 
been bestowed by the Committee (most of the members of wWob were Already familiar w^ 
the subject) on eadli Of tliose several points with which they found time to deal, tliat no diii- 
Gtission by way merely of affirming the report wiH be considered necessary. If any gentlemaw 
specially desires to make any rem^irks he oan of csonrse do so, or if any delegate desires to 
express his dissent from anything embodied in the Committee's report; we shall, I am stiren 
all gladly hear him ; bnt if we a re all ngreed|and if it he the imanimous opinion that the report 
iSiould be adopted, 1 will put Mr. Banerjee’s motion and pass on to other work/^ 

Baboo Ambioa Oharan Mazumdar {Furreedpore^ No. 816) said : ** What has been done 
with regard to the question of going to England for a certain term after having passed the 
examination in Uiis country ? Is it proposed to make this compulsory or not?’’ 

Thr President said : ^^This is a difficult question, and the Committee had no time to 
discuss it fully and conclusively, and they therefore recorded no opinion in regard to it. We 
did our best, but in the limited dine at our disposal necessarily left soma {)oiuts untouched.” 

Dr. Annada Charan Kastaoiri {Chittagong^ No. 389) said : “ Perhaps gentlemen you aro 
aware that Cliittagong, whence I come as a dalegate, is a MrJioinedan district, and that tliree-* 
fourths of the people there are Mahotnedans. A meeting which was held there was well attend- 
ed by Mahomedans, and they appointed four delegates, two Mahomednns and two Hindus, and 
of the two Hindus lam one. We nil duly reached Calcutta. The two Mahomedans purposed to 
attend the Congress with me, and it was arranged that I should give them a liftiii my carriage. 
That was before the Congress met. On tlie following day they did not join me. The next 
morning tiiey came to me and said that, although they were desirous of attending, pressure 
which, from their circumstances, they could not resist, had been put on them to prevent their 
so doing by certain influential gentlemen of their own persuasion whose names I will not men- 
tion. 1 say this now to explain to you all here, as I shall have to explain later to our constitu- 
ents, how and why Chittagong is so imperfectly represented. With regard to the subject before 
the Congress, the meeting held at Chittagong specifically instructed us to prese one parti- 
cular point on the attention of tl^e Congress, and I trust you will bear with me while 1 carry 
out my instructions. They said that when the Marquis of Wellesley was in India in 1801, 
there was an institution called, the Fort William College in which all gentlemen np|x>int6d to 
fill vacancies in the Civil Service were educated, and it was liot until after they had spent at 
l^aAt two years in this College that they were sent into the country to administer justice. 
That College only remained in existence for a few years ; it was abolished and replaced by 
Haileybury College ; the Fprt William College of later days had nothing to do with 
that College. Sir Charles Metcalfe was brought up in that College, and the success with 
which he, and others similarly trained, administered the several departments of which they 
had charge, seems to show that the system was a good one, and they desire to suggest 
that as Indian civilians appointed in India ought to pass theit^ penod of probation in England, 
Ao English civilians, appointed in England, might advantageously pass^ a time of probation 
in Indin and there learn, in a way they never do now, the language, manners, and customs 
of the country, before having any officiall duties thrust upon them, and onr Chittagong people 
consider that thus alone can Europenns become really successful administrators. Tlie Chitta- 
gong Association desires that all the Buropeans appointed to any branch of the civil 
administration, whether in England or in India, should pass a probationary period in India so as 
to learn the customs and habits and manners of the people beiore they are invested with any 
authority. I therefore suggest that some provision giving eflect to these views be added to 
ibe report.” 

The Pbesidrnt said r This is one among several other points which, as I have already 
explained, the Committee have Imd no sufficient time to ^ examine closely and consider. 
There is no time now to go back, Upon points which they have been cotripelled to leave 
untouched. The question before the meeting is either to adopt or reject the Committee’s 
report, or to discuss in view to its modification particular points mentioned in it. The 
BUgmstion which hits just been made is a very good one. It was discussed at great length 
in 1853 when the revision of the Charter was being cousi4ored, and certain .conolnsione werp 
come tOj^bi^t that is not a subject which can now be discussed.” 

Baboo Dwabkanath Ganguli {Calcutta^ No. 258) said : ‘‘I will maV one suggestion. 
Weknow^ that our Mahoiuedan frie nds, so far as Bejgal is concerned, are not duly represent- 
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So ia justice to them I wish to point put that the report should state that a certain pro- 
portion of the appointments should be reserved lor Mahomedans who are qualified.**. 

Thb Prtcsidknt remarked that this question was considered very carefully, and the third , 
of the Committee’s conclusions showed the Committee’s views ; neither for Indians in general, 
nor for Mahomedans in particular, was it deemed expedient to reserve any appointments. 
The interests of the country demanded that the best men should get the appointments 
irrespective of nationality, caste or creed. ^ • 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mb. Surbndba Nath Bankrjrb {Calcuttay No. 239) then rose and said: ^^Tlie reso- 
lution that has been confided to my charge is a rather lengthy one, and I will, with your 
permission, read it tlirough to you before offering any remarks in regard to its subject. The 
resolntion runs as follows : — 

That this Congress is of opinion tlint, in giving practical effect to this essential reform, 
regard should be had (subject to such modifications ns, on a more detailed examination of 
the question, may commend themselves to the Government) to the principles embodied in 
the following tentative suggestions 

n Tho numlK^r of persons composing the Legislative Councils, both Provincial and of the 

Governor-General, to be materially increased. Not less than one-half the Membei’s of such 
enlarged Councils to be elected. Not more than one-fourth to l>e officials having seats 
ex-offlcio in such Councils, and not more than oue-fourth to be Members, official or non- 
official, nominated by Government. 

^2^ The right to elect Meml>ers to tho Provincial Councils to be conferred only on those classes 

and nlembcrs of the| community prtmd /acte capable of exercising it wisely and indepen- 
dently. In Behgal and Bombay the Councillors rnayj^ elected by tho Members of Muni- 
cipilities, I)i. 5 trict Boar(l.s,\)hambor3 of Colnmcrce and tho Universities, or an eloctoraio may 
* bo constituted ot all.pc'rsons possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuniary, as 

may Ifo deemed necessary. In Madras, tho Councillors may be elected either by District 
Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce and the University, or by Electoral Colleges 
•compoB*ed of Members partly elected by these bodies and partly nominated by Government. 
In the North-West rrovinoes and Oudh and in the Punjab, Councillors may bo elected by 
an Electoral College composed of Members elected by Municipal and District Boards and 
nominated, to uu extent not exceeding one-sixth of the total nund^er, by Governmei|t, it 
being uiylerstood that the same elective system now in force where Municipal Boards are 
concei*^j^d will be applied to*District Boards, and the right of electing Members to these 
latter extended to tho cultivating cla.ss. But whatever system bo adopted (and the details 
mu^t be worked out .separately foT each province) care mu.st be taken that all sections of tho 
community, and all great interests, are adequately represented. 

/g \ (dieted Members of the* Council of tho Govcrno^*-Gencral for making Laws to be 

^ elected Ify the elected Members of the several Provincial Councils. 

(4 No elected or rfiomiiiatqd Member of aqy Council to receive* hny salary or remuneration in 

^ ^ virtue of such membership, but any. such Member, already in receipt of any Government 
salary or allowanco, to continue to draw % same, unchanged, during meinber.ship, and 41 
Memlwrs^ to bo entitled to bo reimbursed^ any expenses incurted in travelling in connection 
with their membership, • , ^ 

(5 ^11 persons, resident in India, to bo eligible for seats in Council, whether as electees or nomi- 

• nees, without distinelAon of race, creed, .caste or colour. 

(6.)— All legislative measures Jlud all financial questfons, including all budgets, whether these 
involve new or enhanced taxation or not, to be necessarily submitted to and dealt with by 

these Councils. In the case of all other branches^ of the administration, any Member to bo 
at liberty, after due notice, to put any question iM sdbs fit to the ex-officio Members (or such 
one of these as may bo specially charged witli the supervision of tho particular branch con- 
cerned) and to be entitled (except as hereinafter provided) to receive a reply to hi.s question, 
together with copies of any papers requisite forth© thorough comprehension of tho subject, 
and on this reply tho Council to be at liberty to consider and discuss the que.stion and record 
thereon such re.solutioii as may appear fitting to the majority. Provided that, if the subject 
in regard to which the inquiry is made involves matters of Foreign policy, Military dispo- 
sition.s or strategy, gris otherwise of soqli a nature that, in the opinion of the Executive, tlie 
Public interests would be materially imperillq^ by the communication of the information asked 
for, it shall be competent for them to instruct the ex-officio Members, or one of them, to 
reply accordingly, and decline to furnish tho information asked for. 

(7,)— The Executive Go^mment shall possess the power of overruling the decision arrived at 
by the majority of tho Council, in every case in which, in its opinion, the public interests 
would suffer by the acceptance of such decision \ but whenever this power is exercised, a 
full exposition of the grounds on which this has been considered necessary shall be published^ 
within one month^ and in the case of loQal GovemmentB tliey shall report the circumstances 
and explain their action to the Government of India, and in the case of this latter, it shall 
report and explain to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case on a representation made 
through the Government of India and the Secretary of State hy the overruled majority, it 
shall he competent to the Standing Committee of the Hdtise of Commons (recommended in 
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the 8td Resolntion at l&et yearns Congregs which this present Oohgi^ss hae affimsd) {<1^^ 

consider the , matter, aad cali lor any and all papers, or information, and hear any pemokls on 

behalf of such majority or otherwise, and thereafter, if needful, report Ihemen to the fo^ 

House. {Re$oltUiQniIV of, Smmary^ page 41.) 

Gentlemen, I ahonld iiave preferred if somebody else— -some one unconnected with our 
ffQvinoe~liad beeu entiliatfid with the duty of proposing this resolution. We, the people of 
Bengal, occupy a peculiar position with reference to this Congress. We have invited the rest of 
India— the culture, the intelligence and the public spirit of this great Empire — to our city 
and to this great oonferenoe for the discussion of public questions. We are the hosts and 
you are qur guests, and as hosts it best befits ns to restrain our tongues and (standing by 
while you speak) to listen to the words of wisdom-— the collective wisdom of united India— 
that may fall from your lips. (Cheers,) The scene of to-day and the scenes wliioh we have 
been witnessing for the last two days (pardon me for the digression) remind me of those 
spectacles in ancient India when the lord of Aryavarta would summon his feudatory chiefs 
to his capital to celebrate the most imposing of Aryan rites — the Rajsiiva Jagya. But those 
were gatherings of princes, not the gatherings of peoples. (Cheers,) Here we have before 
ns personified the incarnate majesty of the nation. (Cheers.) What visions of glory, what 
prospects of rapturous joy unfold themselves before the imagination of the poet, the iiistoriau 
and the philosopher. 1 will not indulge in them. I wdll not allow myself to bo carried away 
by the inspiration of the moment. But this I will say — I may be permitted to indulge in 
this hope — that this feeling of sympathy and brotherhood between the different Indian races 
may grow aud deepen, tliat it may draw together the most distant parts of the Empire and 
bind all races, all creeds, and a^l nationalities that inliabit this great country, in one golden 
chain of brotherly love and affection. (Cheers,) But there is another reason why I should 
Lave preferred that some one, not ‘a^^native of Bengal, had taken up tins resolution. What- 
ever agitation takes place, whatever wava of national feeling surges from one part of the 
country to the other, wduitover upheaval of the ^national mind , is observable, inanifei^ting 
itself in great and imposing popular cfcmonstrations, is ascribed to tl)e iustruircntalitj^ of the 
people of Bengal. (Cheers and laughter.) But 1 am unwilling tliat Bengal should take the 
credit, or the discredit, ns it may seem to some, of having originated the agitation iii«couneo- 
tiOn with this movement. The truth is that all India, with all her races and creeds, is united 
in making this one common, universal prayer for the introduction of representative Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) 

^‘Self-government is the ordering of nature, the will of»Diviue Providenbe.* Every nation 
must be the arbiter of its own destinies — such is the omnipotent fiat inscribed by Nature 
with her own hands and in her own eternal book. BiA do we govern ofirselves ? The answer 
is no. Are we then living in an unnatural fetate? Yes, in the same state in which the patient 
lives under the ministrations of Hie physician.'* We are ptoing through a period of probation 
and a period of trial under the auspices of one of the most freedom-loving’ uatious in the 
world. And we claim that’' 'the period* of probation may » now fairly terminate, that the 
leading-strings may be taken off, and the. child 1^/iving emerged into* the dawn of mature 
nyiuhaod may at any rate be partially eqtrusted with the management of Iua own affairs. 
(Loud cheers,) If it were otherwise, the circupstance would imply the gravest slur upon the 
character of British rule in India j for it woulcl ma..n that after more than a century of 
British rule aud of English education, we are still unfit to appreciate the principles and to 
practise the art of self-government. (Cheers.) . But I have no fears on this score. In Qur 
own province, local self-government has been remarkably snccei^ful. We have it on the 
highest authority; for no less a personage than His Hoifor the Lieutenant-Governor has 
declared that in Bengal local self-government has ofi the whole been a success ; and I am 
<juite sdro similar testimony would be fort|^comiug in refemice to the other provinces 
of India. It would indeed be a marvel if it wore otherwise. Our Puuchayet system is 
as old as the hills and is graveii on the hearts and the instincts of the people. Self- 
government is therefore nothing new to the habits or the ways of thought of the peo))lo 
of India. (Cheers,) « 

The resolution with which I am entrusted follows as a matter of course from the third 
resolutiou which you have already adoptedf Having affirnicd that the reconstitution 
of the Legislative Uouncils has become necessary alike in the interests of the people of 
India and for the honor of English rule^ it becotnea necessary for us to determine how 
the reform should be carried ont — what are the lines which iffiould be followed— what are 
ta be the principles upon which it should be based? It wtU not do to appear. before 
Oevernment, to quote the expressive language of my friend opposite,, as the Great Mr« 
Blank. We must make it clear that we are not metre talkers, that we are not mere 
brawlers and charlatans, bfit that we have devoted n^ome of the .most precious moments 
of our lifetime, moments of anxious- thought ^nnd of patient consideration, to the solution 
of this gf eat problem. Our proposals may be rqjectea. We put them forwatd as only 
tentative suggestions. But that is no concern of oura The responsibility lies with the 
Ooyetmhent. And at the very thnssbold of the enguiryjr I desire to remove a difficulty which 
^aorne may fee) in connection with this resoIuHoif. To some, it may appear that w’e are 
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^^toring too much iuto detail^. But I am prepared to bIiow^ and I hopo to be able ^ to mako^ 
it clear as I proceed, that wo are dealiujar witli broad ^jeneral principles, and that the details^ 
such, as they may appear to the superficial observer, are iiooeRsary to tiie elucidation of thp 
principles involved. Tliey may be said to form part and parcel of an integral structure, ’ 
•every stone of which has been laid with the iitinost care and precision. The principles which 
may be said to underlie the resolution are these: We desire that a fair proportion of the 
members of the reconstituted Councils should be elected. We have not the remotest ^dea 
that the Government should vacate its position in favour of our worthy president and bis 
following. We do not desire that our rulers “should mount gmrd while we handled the 
monies.” Yesterday, w^e passed a resolution in favour of onr mountin*? ^uard, if the Govern- 
ment would let us do so, by enrolling us as iroluuteers. It is not indeed a question of the 
abdication of the Government. It is much more a question of the associatiou of the people, 
iu a partial and modified form, in the government of the cqjiintry. 

“Having decided that a proportion of the members should be elected, the next question we 
bare to consider is — how are they to be elected — what are to l)e the constituencies ? We say 
the members are to be elected by local bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trades’ Associations, 
Universities and other simihir bodies of established repute. I cnnlwwever conceive of a possible 
objection to this scheme, and 1 am anxious to meet this objection before I proceed further. It 
may be said that our local bodies areiintiied, and that the elective Municipalities were created 
only the other day. But the Municipalities in Bengal, in one form or other, have now 
been in existence and liave had a trial for nearly a quarter of a centurv; and the 
District Boards of to-day are the Road Cess Committees which WH?re established about 
the year 1871. This «objection must therefore fall to the*grouiid. But admitting that 
the local bodies are untried, adrnitiing the force of the ohjeolion wdiieh has been raised, 
wo re[)ly that w'e pin gur faitti upon*no particular systemybo creed, no dogma. Represen- 
'taiiou is (pu* motto, our watch-word,* our battle-cry, me gospel of onr political redemption. 

• {tieei's,) Vfe^iye*ihe Government Si cari^ blanche. We tell them that if our programme 
does not j)lease them, let* them devise any system of \heir own — let it be a system of direct 
representathui or any <:4her form or system which may please them best. But we say at 
tlie sawie time— mark the moderation of our views — that whatever may be your seheme of 
representative government, tlio interests of all classes of the community, Hindus, Malio- 
medans, Parsees, Sikhs, Eurasians, of all races and of all creeds, should be ad(‘(|Uately 
cared for. We desire to exclude none. All are alike w’elcome to the holiest of holies — the 
iemj)lo of ropre^iitative government. We do not desire lhat the majority should swamp 
the miiioritj^,^ or that imy particular class should have any preponderance, except such as 
may belong to superior devotion, courage and s<df-sacrifico. Tliose are the qualities which 
have governed humanity in tlie past ; and thqy will continue to govern the representative 
institutions of New India. {Loud (^heers.) • 

“ Such heipg the constitution of our Councils, the next question w hich we liavo to 
consider is — \vhat are to be tl^eir powws and functions ? Tbo^sg powers are to he of a limited ’ 
character. They are ^lot such as will displace or sjipersede the authority of tlie Executive 
Government ; on the contrary, their exercise will he a source of material help to the 
Government. Jn the first place, the Councils should have the right of interpellation ; 
secondly, they should be vested wi^i some pow^r of control over the finances. The right of 
interpellation wmuld be an advantage* tb the Government as it w’ould bo an advantage to 
the people. It is a constj^t complaint, w hich we hoar repeated on all sitles, that there are 
fftjquent misinterpretations and misconceptions of the motives and objects of the Govern- 
ment in the Public Press. * N<vv if this is so, explanations with regard to the policy and 
the conduct of the •Government made* by official members from their place in, Council, and 
upon their personal responsibility, would be receive^ w^th implicit confidence and would go 
far to remove the misconceptions from which, under existing circumstances, the Government 
uo doubt must occasionally suffer. From this point of view the right of interpellation 
would be an ii^mense gain to the Government. It would likewise be tlie safeguard of 
popular liberty. It is a right^wdiich if carefully exercised will enable the popular reprSsen* 
tatives to bring many an ^erratic magistrate to book. In the worst days of imperial rule 
in Prance^ Louis Napoleon deprived the Legislative Chamber of this important right, lest 
it should be a source of eiubarrassment to hU Government. 

“ With reference to the cbntrol over finiince, with which we suggest that the Councils 
should be inreeted, the present ruli? is that the Budget niust be laid before the Supreme 
•Council only when new taxes have to be levied. We advocate a further extension, and 
upon the same lines, of thJs concession which has already been made. We propose that 
whether the Budget ^ngorus Uie Province or the Enmire, whether a new tax has to be 
levied or not, in all cases and under all circumstances, the Budget should be laid before the 
'Council — Provincial or Irpperial — that those who pay the taxes may have some voice ia 

* the exifenditure. * 

“ Such is to be the oonslitutjgn of the Councils — such are to be the powers with which they 
ebefild vested. Bht are t^ie Cbuncils to be left in the unfettered exercise of these powers ? 
is the QWewatoent to abdlbaw ill powi^s i*i favour oT tBe*President and his followers? Not 
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til nil Mark how moderate onr demands are. We propose thftt the Government shonW 
have the ri^jht of vetoing the decisions of the Coimcih if any measure passed by the 
Council seems inconsistent with the public interests, the Government may disallow it, stating 
of course its reasons within a reasonable limit of time, the power of appeal in such oasea 
being vested ' in a standing committee of the House of Commons. Some may say — why 
introduce this question— why talk about this right of veto at all ? I think it would bo 
M'ise on our part to do so. Yon may depend upon it that the Government will reserve to 
itself some power of control over bodies which are thus reconstituted and invested with 
these new powersi You are familiar with the sections relating to control in your Local 
Self-Government Acts, and you may be sure that when the experiment of self-government 
is carried to a higher stage, a similar power will be reserved by the Government. Such 
being the case, it seems to me that it would be as wise as it would be moderate to suggest 
from our point of view what the n^ure of the control should be. 

Such are the principles which underlie the scheme which has been tentatively sug* 
gested. But whether tin's or any other scheme is adopted, I trust we shall coutiuue to 
press upon the Government, jn season and out of season, that the time has come when, alike 
in the interests of the people and for the honor of Englisli rule, the representative element 
should be recognised in the Government of the country. I have a profound faith in the 
ultimate success of onr cause. Faith can remove mountains wore the memorable words 
uttered eighteen hundred years ago by the illustrious founder of Christianity. If we are 
true to ourselves, and if we have faith and patience, the victory will assuredly be ours. I 
have abundant confidence in the justice and generosity of the English people. Britain, 
the august mother of free nations, cannot refuse to us a boou w hich is in such entire accord 
with her own traditions and the insdnets of her great ppo|vle. Bft I have yet an appeal to 
make to the assembled representab^yes of all India. We should begiii the agitation at once.. 
The struggle must now commence. We are on the threshold of a new, age. We are wit- 
nessing a new birth. The darkness of midnight haj disappeared ; and the faint ^rey streaks of 
dawn are distinctly visible in the distant horizon. Grave and solemn are our responsibilities ; 
and I hope and trust that the voice which has been raised in this ball will be re-echoed in 
every towm, in every district, and in every province, and will be wafted across seas and 
mountains and deserts to the footsteps of that throne, from whose beneficence and 
justice and liberality we anticipate the fulfilment of our hopes and the redemption of our 
peo[)le/’ 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar {Bombay^ No, 49)j|^ in seconding the "resolution, said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — la rising to seccfiid this resolution I confejss I feel a 
opnaiu amount of difficulty. Considering flie vast importance of the subject — and, if I may 
be permitted to say so, next to ihiJ question of religions and social reform there is no other 
subject to which I attach greater importance — considering, 1 say, the vast importance of tho 
subject and that the time allo<V\)d to every speaker in this assembly is very ’limited, I am 
afraid 1 shall not be able to do that justico to it Wliich its nature demands. I hope, however, 
I^ball receive indulgent treatment at your hands, as I propose tQ lay before you certain 
facts which 9(3em to me to deserve your careful attention in connection with this demand 
for representative government. I propose to show bj'' mevjns of those facts that this demand 
of .ours is based not on mere sentiment, and that it is due to ourselves and the Government 
live under that, having affirmed at tho last Congress the principle of representation, we 
shoulil go one stage further and point out that the principle ia^capable of being worked out in 
])ruciice. 1 am aware that our hostile critics are finding faul^ with tlie sahome now placed 
bofore you ibr your approval. But recent events entourage me in thinking that these critics 
\\\\\ gradually come round. They are in fact already coining round. One of them has 
admitted that India is poor ; and only the other day you passed a resolution declaring the 
poverty of India to be an evil 'which required to be remedied. Another, who would not 
admit last year that the Congress represented any one but those whoi took part in its 
<l(>bates, has come round this year so far as to say that t^ie present Congress is a Hindu 
(^mgress, whie.h, I take it, means, according to the critic, that it represents at all events the 
Hitidus. Next year I doubt not onr critic will, if he goes on improving at this rate, feel 
the force of facts so strong that he will admit the Congress to be national. (Gheera,) 

‘‘ Now, coming to the subject before us, the line I prrpose following is shortly this : — 

Firatly^l shall answer the objeotion that the political soil of India is not congenial to 
the growth of representative institations. * 

'' Secondly — I shall go on to show that the British Government in India is founded on the 
principle of representation. 

Thirdly — I shall point out why I- venture to think that the time has come for an expan* 
sion of that principle. 

Fourthly — I shall lay before you schemes of representative government suggested, (be- 
fore the present Congress was even thought of) by experienced Anglo-Indian adminisimtora 
and writers. ^ 
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LaMy — 1 hIiuII wind up with a few obserirationi on the Boliame which has . just been 
submitted for your consideration 

Let us take the first of the fire points I hare indicated above. We now and then hear 
it said that the people of India are not fit for represen ta tire institutions— that India is nor 
England, and tliat it would not do to introduce here s^^stoms of Government which have 
worked w-ell in a self-governincj country like Great Britain. Let us exaniinc this statement 
by the light of history. History tells ns that India was, down to a recent period, known 
for her village miinicipalities and pnncliayeU^ hoih based and worked on the elective principle. 
We have it on the authority of an eminent Anglo-Indian writer that these institutions 
^ exercised a great and beneficial infiuence over the people.* lam quoting these words from 
Mr/ Groig’s Life of Sir Thomas Miinro. Well I slmli cite another authority. I daresay you 
have heard the name of Sir John Malcolm. Now, his testimony is important, because he 
was both a soldier and statesman — oircj of’ w'bom, borrowing the language of Lord Roseborv, 
I might say, that he knew both how to conquer and maintaiii. an empire. His testimony is 
also valuable for another reason, namely^ that he has distinctly declared that as India was 
conquered hy the English with the assistance of the natives, it can bo maintained wu'th their 
assistance alone. To quote his own words: ‘We could never have conquered India^ 
without the assistance of the natives of the country, and by themgalone can we preserve it.!» 
Our actual condition makes this necessity more imperative.^ Now Sir John, sjieaking of the|; 

system as it prevailed in India, says : A recent instance occurred of a respected ’ 
prosidcnt of a punchayet determining, from his sense of an unjust measure, to leave a 
town ; and between two or three hundred of its wealthiest citizens so decidedly followed 
his example that oppression was stopped in its career and compelled to conciliate, by con- 
cession, an offended judge.’ And this occurred in Sir John R^alcolm’s time — not very long 
ago. Then, ag^in, some one Las said that ‘ the East is the parent of municipalities,’ and 
1 have Been cited in illiistrwi’oii of *that saying the follo^ytlg fact. When, on the conquest 
of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, the old* munieipKil system was abolished great calamities 
Ifefel that countt;y, s‘o- much so that Mr. Butterworth Bnyley, tlien in charge of the 
district, had toVestore the •old 83 ’stem, aiuf trust to Hhe people themselves. The conse- 
quence of tliif^ revival Qf the municipal system has been stilted in an official paper t(» 
have been that in nine inontlis tlie crime sheet presented a blank. I shall adduce one 
more authority in support of tlie view I am now presenting for your consideration. Sir 
Bartle Frere, you all know, was an experienced Anglo-Indian administrator. Ho was by 
no means iiielined to bo partial to the natives of this country, llis testimony, must there- 
fore, carry some# weight with those who cry from the. liouse-tops tliat India is not, and 
can never bo, lilt for repreWntati've institutions. Sir Bartle read a paper in 1871 at a meet- 
ing of the East India Assoeiation in ^ondoii on ‘ Public Opinion in India,’ and here is 
wliat be said on the occasion : ‘ Any one who has watched the working of Indian society 
will see that its genius is one to represent, not iperely by election under Reform Acts, but 
represent generally by provisions, every class of the comrAiuiiry, and when there is any 
difficulty respectively any matter to be laid before Government, it should be discussed among 
theinselves. When thwe is aqf fellow-citizep to bo rewarded ’’Ar punislied, there i.s always 
a caste meeting, and this is an expression, it seems tc^me, of the genius of the people, as it 
was of the old Saxons, to gather together in asswnhlios of different tribes to vote by tribes^ 
or hundrods.’ T think all these are clear authorities and ejj^pressions of opinion in support 
of the view that tli^ Indian soil is T?ong#nvil to the growth of T-epresentative institutions — 
that, in other words, the genius of the Indian people is of a representative character, 
and under proper guidance ?md with proper encouragement that genius is capable of gra- 
dual development. (Loud cheer A) 

‘‘But tlien, it is said, if representative institutioiie^be conceded to India, the.concesston 
will be inconsistent with the principles on which the |JriUah rule in this country is founded. 
That is, those who are opposed to the grant of a representative form of government to 
India are known to argue that tlie British Government is a despotism— a despotism, 
which is tempered iby justice but is nevertheless a despotism, that, in the interests of good 
government in this country, Joes, as it ought to do, everything for the people instead of 
'having it done by the people. , I serious) 3 " join issue with those who maintain this view, 
which 1 now propose to show is based on a total disregard of the history of the groivtii 
of the Britisli Government hi India, Mr. Bogworth Smith, in his excellent biography of the 
late Lord Lawrence, has told fis that the ideigl set before themselves by the two Lawrences 
when they were placed in ^chargft of the Punjab was this — to have everything done 
by the people. ‘The English Magistrate was uaturall}' the moving spirit in each city, 
hut associated with him there was to be a Town Council elected by the natives from 
jlieir own body. ^ And that, «1 say, may be regarded as the ideal set before it by the 
British Government. If that Government were a despotism, having nothing to do with 
the principle of represeniatiou, bow happens it tliat you cannot be taxed unless the 
Legislature has passed a law sanctioning* the tax sought to be imposed on yoti ? And as 
to the Legislature itself, mark this fact. Men who are nominated its menfbers are 
•elected , not as nominees of the Government but true repre$entaiivet of th6 people. It is 
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true that the people do not .aeleet ilietn ;. tlie membere are nominated^ not elected. But 
that makes no difference, so far as the priooiple is concerned. The differetioe only lies in > 
the praotionl application of the prinoiplei which is that no act shall be ; done by any public 
officer unless the Legislature has sanctioned it. Here you, see the perms of rspresontatipn. 
Note again this. Before a law is passed^ it is published, as a bill for public iuroriiiatioii 
and tnuiahited into the vernaculars. This further shows that our Legislative Coiinetls, 
without which no apt of any officer would be legal, are founded upon the principle of re* 

] (resell tation.^ It does not matter for the purposes of my present point that the laws are 
oYteu passed in utter disregard of public opiniom Wo are not concerned with the prac- 
tice now, for practice grows slowly out of principle, aiid it is, therefore, that I ask you. 
to look at ilie principle only aud to say whether the basis of the Government is not one 
of representation. Indeed, even looking to the practice, I may say that on several ooca* 
sions the Secretary of State has refused to sanction Acts passed by the Indian Legislature 
on the ground that the people liad not been consulted in the matter. For instanoe, when the 
Vtoeroy^s Legislative Council fiad before it in 1873 the Punjab Canals Bill, the Punjab 
Government objected to its provisions on the ground that they were ^unfair to the agricul- 
tural interest, which is not consulted in the making of the canal, and ought not, therefore, 
to be saddled witii its cost.* Aud the Secretary of State vetoed the measure on that 
very ground, Mark again what occurred immediately on the introduction of the Legis- 
lative Councils system into India in 1861* Sir George Clerk was thou Governor of 
Bombay, and he inaugurated the opening ceremony of the Bombay Legislative Council 
on the 28nd dauimiy, 1862, by addressing the nominated members, among whom were 
several native gentlemen, in these memorable words: ‘ You will remember that you owe 
to those whom you represent a strict account of the fnIBIment of y^ur duties — to a people 
who reasonably desire your pf'otectioii of their acknowledged rights to live in peace.* 

assembly on this sc^Ie has naturally a tendeimy to expand, and seeing it has 
pleased Her Majesty *s Govertimet^' to consider thht the* time has arrived fvr cx>iiferrtng 
this privilege on you, it will doubtless in due tinp) be enlarged.* ^ ^ ' 

** Now, these are very important words — important, because they wer6 addressed on a 
memorable occasion by a responsible representative of Her Majesty. They conveyed a 
sacred promise. They make two things clear — one, that members were appointed to the 
Council as popular represeutatives ; the other, that in due time the principle on wliich the 
Council was founded would be gradually expanded. And it is this expansion we now ask 
for in putting forward the scheme embodied in the resolution before you. (Cheers,) 

^This brings me to my third point, which is this— has tUe time come Tor such an ex- 
pansion ? Or rather, where is tlie necessity of asking Government to reconstitute the 
Legislative Ooiinoils on a popular bnsisj The necessity, 1 answer, is clearly indicated by 
the difficulty of making the rulers understand the ruled. What the late Lord Halifax^ 
tlieu Sir Charles Wood, said in Y853 from his pluoe in the House of Coinmous stands true 
of the present time. He then said : ^ ‘ There is no mixture of the English population 
with the Native population. ' ‘We go, we govern, aud we rAni’u.' The result is that inis*- 
uuderstaiidings frequently arise. Government »eou templates a certain measure; and the 
i>eople iuterfiret its act and motive, sotnetMiies rightly, sometimes wrongly. The Native 
Press no doubt speaks for t(ie people, but its position is anomalous. It has often no means 
of obtaining correct inforinaiiou ; aud it is apt. to mUunderstand and *be intsUndersiood* 
Well, if the i>eople gather iu public meetings or in a Congress like this aud tell Govern- 
ment what the wants and grievances of tlie people are, they are Ifkely to be told in return 
by captious critics that they do not * represent the masses. In oUier words, these criti.ci 
would allow none to be re])resentniive8 of the people^ bnt the * Government, aud the 
Qovernmeht is foreign and practically bureaucratic. Is it then to be wondered at that 
ineasures passed without the ood'sent or advice of the people should often give rise 
to misunderstandings ? Is it pot necessary that such a Goveruiuent as onrs should 
seek <ev6ry means of consulting the people ou important questions aud of taking them 
into its confidence ? * It is the des{>otio ruler who most requires to know public opinion,^ 

wrote Sir Bartle Frere. What is the means adopted by the Government for duly ascertain- 
ing such opiuiou iu India? The necessity of ascertaining it wks pointed out by Sir Donald 
McLeod, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab, iu bis evidence before the Fast 
India Finance Committee of 1871. Asked %hether he, wouffi recommend an increase 
of the duty on salt, he answered, — ^beYore expreffiiug a decided opinion, I would 
consult the Natives more than wo do generally.' Questioned agaiu, he said ; ^ 1 
would be very cautious about expressing a definite opinion i^bout any tax until I had 
had the opportunity of discussing with the Natives regarding them.* He was further 
asked: ^ Do you think it would be unwise generally to iinpbse any new tax or increase 
of existing taxes till the Natives have been consulted ?* He answered : * I thiuk 
myself it is most desirable before anything ijfi done, for we really do not know what 
would bp iiie result unless we consulted them.* And yet are the people consulted in 
matters of taxation ? Now, in quoting these answers of Sir Donald iu support of the view 
tiiat a system of representative g^overumeut is necessary for India, Sir Bartle Frere in tbk 
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paper ttlready referred to uitd : 'Tliey are the mature opiuions of liig (Sir Douald’e) life- 
time, and I think they are ahared liy many of tlioge who worked witli liim, heforo him* 
about him, and below him/ Ttiese ^ mature opiaioiis^ were eipressed fifteen years ago, 
when piibiio. opinion was not so strong and enlightened as it now is, Kow yoH have an 
intelligout class of educated Natives who occupy the position of interpreters between the 
rulers and ruled. Tliat the masses on the whole accept their educated ooimtrymeu.as their 
leaders was proved to demoiiatration on tlie eve of Lord Bipon^s departure from this coqntrv, 
when they joined the latter in bearing their testimony to the popularity of liis Lordship’s 
Indian policy. And in every country, even in Biiglaiid, it is the educated classes who 
represent the feeliugs of and lead the people. It follows, I think, from what 1 have said 
and quoted that the Governineut should devise some means whereby the peo})1e may he 
euabW to express their opiuions on administrative questions affecting their weal or woe. 

Dealing with my fourth point, I wish it to be clearly understood that the demand 
for an expansion of our Legislative Oouncils and for a sysmm of representative government 
had been made for us by such meu as Sir Bartle Frere long before the present Congress 
was so much as thought of. In his paper, to which I have repeatedly r^erred, Sir Bartle 
skotehed out a sehetne somewhat, if not exactly, similar to the one now before you. 
Another scheme, having the same object in view, was suggested by an able Anglo-Indiau 
writer in tiie pages of the Calcutta Review of the year 1873. That article, which is 
headed ^ Provincial Councils,^ will amply repay |>erusaK A third scheme was that proposed 
some years ago by Mr. M. J. Shaw Stewart, lately of the Bombay Civil Service, who was 
for many years a District Collector and for some time Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay. 1 bring these sciiemes to jhiui* notice to show that our demand was antici* 
pated by experienced administrators and officials, who had no aeason to take an exaggerated 
view of either j)ur ca))acitie8 or requirements. This alone ought to serve as a refutation of 
the charge that we are aslJlug for revolutionary meaaujii^s in praying for an expansion 
6f the representative priuci[)l6 m Uie cas8 of our LegislatK^e Councils. 

* As to tlie *Bchdmo now submitted for yonr approval, I shall not aay more than this, 
that it is merely of a suggestive character. I do not claim freedom from error for it. My 
own opinion is that all We are called upon to do is to prove that the time has come for 
expandiffg the principle of representation, and to show, generally, how it is capable of 
being expanded. In the scheme before you we have attempted to sliow that and that only. 
A perfect scheme can be formulated only after you have fully consulted both officials and 
iiou-offioials. At preseut we do not go beyond generally indicating the lines on which the 
Legislative Cquudtls may be reconstituted. Bear this in miud iu determining whether you 
should vote for or against the scheme. And now, before concluding, let me impress upon 
vou one circumstance. Whatever somft of our captious critics may say, I am firm iu the 
Vaitli that us long us we are under British rule, So long the development of the representa- 
tive principle is secured. That dovelopiiieut Inay be and fouglit to be gradual. You may 
not have the CiOuncils expanded as you wish to-day or to-morrow. But sooner or later 
the expansion must come, for ^ho very fouudation^of the rule»ie, as I hope to have already 
shown, representation, ^fhere a saying whipli I liage seen oft quoted that the Euglishinau 
carries representative institutions with him wherever he goes. He took them to America,^ 
to Canada, and the Colonies. And he has brought them to India* too. This was evidently 
in Mr. Gladstone’s miud, when, in«188^, addressing the BMtisli public through the House 
of Commons, he said : ^ You will go on ;* you will be contpnHed to go on ; and what is 
more, 1 hope, you will be inclined to go on jn this noble and upright and blessed work of 
grtTdually enlarging the Indian franchise.* It is puly a question of time when and how 
the iustitutiou is to grow.* Tlfie solution of that questiou will depend not so much on 
Government as on youVselves — that is, on* the people of this country. You muct advance 
in all direcUoiis; you must be true to yourselves aud.|^hew that you deserve the privileges 
and rights which you seek. The large uumbers in which you have met at this Congress— 
the long distances many of you have travelled — aud the sobriety aud souud judgment your 
deliberations have ^Iiowu, are in Uieinselves promising, for they prove that you are prepared 
to serve your country ; tliat itspwelfare occupies a prominent place in your heart ; and that 
you have begun to see tha^, thougli speaking different languages aud separated by social 
distinctions, your interests are identical aud you must learn to be united. You have begun 
well, and if you go on as «y on have begun,* depend upon it you will succeed in obtaining 
tlis boon of represeutaiive Goveriimeut for your ooiiutry. You have only to persevere. 

* If the EugHsli,’ says Sydney ^Smitlf, ^ were in a paradise of spontaneous productions, they 
would ooutiime to dig and plough, though there were never a peach nor a pine-apple the 
better for it.* You must wovk at these questions in this spirit of the Englishman and then 
sttOoesB will, 1 assure you, be yours/’ (Laud and prolonged chem^ing,) 

Bow Sabib P« AKaVDA Oharlb (Madron, No €> said,: Hr. Chairman, Genilemen and 
Brethren,--*! rise to sup|K)rt the proposition now before yon, imd 1 am sorry that «tbe time 
allowed me is ten minutes— not that it is too littiet, but that it is toO/ much. 1 am 
sure you will realise uiy embarrassment .when you remember that the two speakers who have 
preceded me — two of our host speakers — ^have doue sdcii full justice to the task they 
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iindeHook 'nnd I may add to themselvea also) that they have been compelled to do me the cruel 
injnatice of practically leaving^ me next to nothing to eay on the main points at issue. {Cheei'p.) 
It is fortunate, however, that the accident of my coming from Madras enables me to say 
< jnst a fow words relevant to the proposal before you, whioh have not been already 
Maid. 

It is too much the fashion to represent the scheme of reform, which our resolution 
embodies, ns the hasty conception of a few ardent spirits— revolutionary in its aim and 
radical in its character— taken in hand in a haphazard sort of way, and advocated with- 
out due reference to practical possibilities. Such an ficcnsation is most unfounded, and most 
gratuitous. {Loud cheers,) Speaking for the presidency from which I come, I am bound to state 
that the subject has been regarded as one of primary importance from the very first, and 
this long before the National Congress became an accomplished fact. (Cheers,) You all know, 1 
take it, that before even the first National Congress was held, we in Madras lield two Con- 
ferences of native gentlemen frbm the different j)arts of our presidency at an interval of 
a twelve-month. At the first conference this subject of representative institutions was ear- 
nestly taken up and thoroughly discussed. We then laid down the main lines of a scheme 
for the introduction of a representative element into the Government, and decided to en- 
trust the Mahnjana Sabha' with the task of maturing that sclieme, and submitting it to 
the opinion of tlie ablest and most advanced thinkers — the men who might bo expected 
to take a real and permnuent interest in tlie subject, and to be abreast of the times* 
Tlie sclieme was accordingly fully elaborated, and sent round for consideration and advice 
as had been contemplated. Finally, it was submitted in the form of a draft memorial to 
the second of oiir conferences, and, liavitig been, with minor modifications, accepted, it 
was submitted to, and is, ‘I believe, now Ijdng before the aiitho^/ities for disposal. It is 
a matter of genuine and unfeigned satisfactoii to us, the so-called benighted citizens of 
Madras, that the National Congt\«s8 of both this present year and of the last should so 
entirely endorse our views, and single oftt, as we had already done, the question of the 
reconstitution of our Legislative Councils as'ono tlie first importance. (CJieers.) The two 
conferences in Madras, the equally earl}'^ discussions of the question in Poona, Bombay, 
Bengal, and finally the two National Congresses, stamp the proposal tiiat awaits your verdict 
with the character of , a long and carefully considered reform, universally (fesired, iii the 
best interests of tlie people of this country. (Loud cheers,) Is universality of acceptance the 
only merit of this proposed reform ? Most assuredly not. Whatever our amiable critics 
may say to tlie contrary, the system contended for is, to my tliiuking, one essentially prac- 
tical and urgently demanded by tlie condition of tlie country. After aM, dispassionately 
considered, what is it but the embodiment of an ancient fundamental politicifl aphorism, in 
its juster, truer and nobler acceptation ? What is the pnayer we lay before Government? It 
is notliing more and nothing less than »a petition to our rulers to act, in practice, on the 
well known advice to rulers, ‘ divide and govkun,’ not .in its sinister interpretation which 
prompts men to set class against class, section against section, in a body })olitic in which 
])erfeot concord should prevail, but (ns 1» said) in its j aster, truer and nobler interpretation 
of dividing with tlie subjects tlie responsibilitie-i and labours of the administration, and there- 
by establishing tbeir rule, immutably, on the broad basis of the national concurrence. (Loud 
^cheers,) * * 

Not only policy, however,^ but common justice ^houid lead our rulers to concede our claim, 
.and there are many who, unable, to realize the p’olicj'’ of including us in flie Government of 
the country, admit the theoretical Jusiice of oiir claim, and y<it fancy they can meet it 
by the statement that w© cannot back our demand with the argument of force. It is siiil'ply 
impossible to approve the logic of such a contention ; and itifurtlier implies a gross ignorance 
of the genius of our people, the teachings of our revered scriptures, and the traditions. of 
our country. Our ancestors, of whv»m^!.we cannot cease to be proud, their writings which \y© 
cannot forget, the traditions which have for ages dominated the national sentiments— all alike 
tench us to put reason — moral pressure — art of persuasion — in tlie foremost place in the 
order of methods by which it is wise and right to endeavour to secure anything that may be 
desired. You are all aware of the methods, known as Shamay Dana^ Bheda and Danda 
which mean respectively the policy of persuasion, of compromise, of breaking up the adver- 
saries solidarity, aud of resorting to force of arms. It is manifest that this is the order that 
sterling good sense aud sturdy sentiments of ^justice dictate; aud the people of this country 
will not reverse the order enjoined by U«8 time-honored and no less solidly wise teaching 
and tradition. They will certainly not make any shdw of force — wlintever force they may 
possess — tliey will certainly never resort to force until all other methods have failed. No ! 
our countrymen will adhere to this wise counsel of trusliing first to reason, despite 
Anglo-Indian gibes, and despite evil examples elsewhere to the^ contrary. I bliisli for those 
who, in the latter end of this boasted century of high cinlisatioii, talk still as if might were 
right, aud not right might. Let,.tbem for once banish from tbeir minds false logic, aud 
the unmerited apotheosis of the amma/ part* of man, and. let our rulers raise the worth of 
their sway by dividing and govei'tiing in that higher, nobler and truer sense that the ancient - 
Aryan mind conceived, formulated^ aud enforced bv nrecent and nractice. for ages together.^^ 
(Prolonged cheering,) ‘ ‘ 


V, 
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Molvi Stud SHAaFDDDiN (/?<f/iar, No. 197)»aid: "‘Mr. President and Brother Delegates,— 
In rising to support this resolution I have the honor at the same time of informing you that 
1 am a Mahomedau. 1 am one of the delegates from a place which has been recognized by 
the Ooveriirnent as a great centre of Mahornedan activity. On reading one of the daily 

i inpers of Cailoutta I find, as has already been said by one of the speakers, that this Congress 
lasbeen characterized as a Hindu Congress, but I venture to submit that this designation is 
erroneous, and that this assemblage constitutes not a Hindu Congress but a National Ccni- 
gress — it is a Congress of all nationalities. If you look to races, you have only to consider 
attentively the costumes of ibo members to discover that all Indian Aryan races are repre- 
sented. If you look to religions, you will find Mahomedans, Christians, Hindn.s, Parsees, 
Sikhs, Brahmos and, I believe, small as these communities are, even one Jain and one Jew. As 
for my own co-religiohists I find in this ball Mabomcdans from almost every jiart of this vast 
Empire. I need ndt inform you that besides the four Mahornodan delegates from Patna, 
Messrs. Saj^ani and Cliilmai from Bombay, and Syud Jawad Hosein from Rohilkhiind, we have 
from the province of Oudli Naivab llcza Ally and Mr. Hamid Ally, Haji Mahomed Tegh 
Bahadur, and Sheikh Kadir Bnksh ; Syud Abdul Aziz fnmi Nagpur, and Sheikh Wazir Ally 
from Sarnn ; tliere are also Mahoinedaii gentlemen from Dacca, IKiwrali, lliingporo, Khulna, 
Nuddea, Tipperah, Jiiljugiiri, My mensing, BcMiares and other ))laces, and with all these is it 
possible for any one to say truly that this is merely a Hindu Congress''^ (Lor/{f chcern.) I may 
also inforra you, before 1 come to the subject before the meeting, tliat 1 have found the 
greatest sympathy with the objects of tin's Congress amongst the Mahoniedans of Behar. 
f Cheers). There may bo a few isolnteil exceptions ; there may be some few gentlcinon, either 
good conservatives of trte old school who hold that whatever i.?, is best, or who have not been 
<?orrecily informed of the objects of ibis Congress, and who theref(»re liang back; but these 
1 can truly assure you* are oiAy the excejUions that prove rule, (Cheers.) No doubt there 
gre not so idanv Mahomedaiia hete ns in prop^^rtion tlieir numbers we might have ex- 
pected, but iiutlfe first* place* our peojde are ^ack ward ; and in tlio second place this schism of 
ibe Calcutta Mahornedan leaders was quite iiiiexpecteil. I conversed yesterday with some 
Mahornedan gcmlemen from Ondh w ho informed me that if they had had any knowledge of 
the unhappy differences which exist amongst the Maliomedans of Calcutta, leading many of 
these to abstain from parlicijiating in the Congress, they could have brought down any number 
of Mabomcdans of the liighest ranks, talookdars and rajahs, from Ondh, end I mention this 
circumstance as another evidence that this Congress is not a Hindu Congress only but a 
National InJi#|i t/ongre8'»,*in wliigh, broadly speaking, all the races aud creeds of ludtu are 
equally intere8tcd'»ftiid equally sympathise. (Loud cheers.) 

With respect to the resolution' wliicb is now before us I need not take up much 
of your time, ns the three gentlemen who hafe preceded me have already demonstrated 
its essential character at great •length, tot me simply say that, on behalf of my 
brother delegated from Behar, I fully support this resolution. (Loud cheers.) It is almost, 
needless to Btiy tha^ as natives of India w^e ^re better »wer8eJ in the manners and 
customs, the ideas and convictions, th(\*want8fc and wishes of our people than any 
En^ylishmau can be. How then can it be qtherwise than reasonable that, after having 
been educated by the magnanimity of the people of England, ’we should ask from thefn 
that share in the administration mf oyr country which they have taught us to desire and 
have qualified us to deserve? (Cheers.) They have already given us a liberal first instalment of' 
looiil Belf-governmeiit ; they have accepted the elective system in many Muu]cij>alities ; 
everybody knows that thesp refunns have worked adigirably in practice, and no unprejudiced 
person can doubt tljat if tht?* principle of represeutation be introduced into the Legislative 
‘Councils the results will be even more dons|)icuou.siy advantageous to all parties. (Cheers.) 
And is not our desire natural? We want to he tegislated for by people who have a 
real knowledge of our habits and customs ; by people who understand us, w ho are of us, not by 
foreigners and strangers, wlio, hownwer good their will, lack that intimate sympathy with, and 
participation iu, our views and aspirations wdiicli is essential if their measures are to command 
, anything like the approval nnd'uuanimous assent of the country. (Prolonged cheering.) The 
Government has already rocognised to some extent the reasonableness of our claim, and has 
given us grounds for hoping that they are not miwilliiig gradually to concede it. Everybody 
here remembers, during ibe*coutrover8y abouHhe Bengal Tenancy Act, the.laudable desire of the 
Government to secure some sort bf representatien in the Council, of both the zemindar and 
the ryot classes ; and many* othef iustances might be cited to show that they themselves 
are aware of tlie dangers of the present blindfold system of legislating for people of whom 
tJbey know little and undfbrstaud less. Bo that this great reform is already well within 
the sphere of practical politics, ^and all we have to do is to press, and press for it earnestly, 
energetically, steadily and perse veringly until get it, and in getting it crowm our rulers, 
teachers, friends and gtfides with new aud imperishable^ laurels. I hate beard a Roman 
apothegm, Finis cononat opus, and in no way can Great Britain more gloriously croWn 
lier noble work in IndiA than by the introduction here of representative institutionl.*^ (Loud 
land enthusiastic cheers.) ^ , 

Sheik Kadir Buksh (Fyzahad^ No) 185) said, speaking in Urdu : After the eloquent 
ches to which we have all listened with so much pride and pleasure, it may seem almost 
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nn impertinence for me^ a mere mercbnnt and, compared with so many of our distiuguishcd 
fellow-oountrymeu that I see . arptind me, an uneducated man, to presume to trespass on 
your time. But I have to say that, id my province our people are quite fit for and ^oroughly 
appreciate representative institutions. Those co-religionists of mine, and I am happy to say 
' that their number is limited in the extreme, {cheers) who pretend that the introduction of 
a representative clement in the councils will do our community no good, simply talk non- 
sense. I, have noyr sat some time on an elected Municipal Board, and I wish they would 
ask any Mahomedau of my district how he appreciates this boon of local self-government 
that Aye already possess. We are Hindus and Mahoinedans alike on our Board. Never 
has there been any difierenoe between us arising out of religious feelings, and how should there 
be ? Wo are not Moulvis and Pundits meeting to argue on religious topics, but business-men 
meeting to arrange for keeping the town clean and healthy, and for levying the funds, required 
for these purposes, equitably and with as little expense and worry to the rate-payers as 
may be. If we keep the place dii;ity and cholera comes, will it not kill Mahomedans as well 
as the Hindus ? If avo get pure good water, shall we not drink it as well as they ? And so it 
will be Avith the proposed elected Legislative Councils. Will it not be all our object tp keep 
the Govornmeut out of useless wars, to make them economize, to reduce taxation, 
to give fair play to native talent, to encourage Indian industries ? Religion is one thing 
and business another, and only very foolish or ill-disposed persons mix the two together 
and try to set any sect against a work Avhich is equally for the good of all sects.” {Vociferous 
cheering,) 


Malik Bhugwan Das {Dera Ismail Khatij JVo. 110), speaking in Urdu, said : ^^We 
ought really to congratulate (ourselves on having brought togethA’ in one assemblage so 
many dologatea from so many parts of the country. {Cheers,) I^; is only when one goes about 
amongst thorn, and has the pleasul^ of making their acquaintance and' finding out who and 
what they are and whence they com\?v that *‘oue begins to * understand how trtily national 
18 this meeting, ( Cheers,) What jirofesaion or oca*ipation, Avhat class, Avhat race, what creed is 
not represented ? It is wonderful {cheers), and nothing in my whole life has pleased me 
BO much as having been able to take part in this Congress, and so actiially te sv^e geutlemeu 
living in all those wonderful distant parts whose names even I had previously scarcely 
heard. Certainly I tiiought they would be altogether ditFeront, and so tlieir dress is, but 
Avben I come to talk to them I find they are much the same as I am ; and when I speak ol 
our grievances, I find that theirs are much the same, and when I tell them of our aspirations, 
why they are theirs also. Yes they may differ in dr^ss, in mother tdngvo, in customs, 
in place of birth, but I find that in all essentials they are one with me, for they are all 
fellow'-oountrymen. (Loud ami proloriffed cheers,) Aitfl what is this I see in one of the 
English papers, that they call this a Hindu <Oongims ? Why Hindu ? Why not Mahoiuedan ? 
Does it follow because a man is fi Hindu that' he does not represent Mahomedans as well as 
Hindus ? {Loud cheei'S,) 1 am a Hindu, perhaps people fancy I only represent Hindus, but that 
is far from the case. Malik Nt^braj and bare delegates from qn Association composed both of 
Hindus uiul Muhomedaus (cheers), and the.s0<* Hindus and ^Mahombduns meeting jointlv 
appointed us two to represent them. The Mahomedans did not say let us appoint a 
Xluhoinedau, let us not appoint a Hindu, but tiiey said let us have the best men to represent, 
us, and they never troubled tw think Avhetlter those meji belonged to this faith or that faith, 
because there is none of that nonsense there in tuese public matters ; and we feel that 
in 'these we are all one, all hrethreu. Of course we^aro not the best ipen, but we were, they were 
kind enough to think, the best men who could conveniently come, and so they sent us. Bo 
even if there were only Hindus like us, hn% seuf by Mahoiriedans, it could not be a Hindu 
Congress {cheers) ; but I look round and 1 see many Mahomedans, and I see Sikhs and 
1 gee Christians and Parsees, and do not understand this foolishness of calling us a 
Hindu Congress. {Cheers.) Either the editor of that paper is a very ignorant mau, and it is 
the ignorance on all Indian matters of Europeans which is doing India so much harm, and 
to provide against which our present resolntioti is partly intended, or he must be a sort of 
British Afghan {loud cheers), avIio to gain some end says what he knows is not a fact. 
Bpt to turn to th^ resolution before the Congress, and I do so^ asking pardon for having 
to. long detained you. I do not think that, as to the general question, the previous eloquent 
speakers have left me anything to say. But thqjpe are some local details to which 1 wish 
to draw jour attention. The first is that thia^. system of repv*eseutation and of Government 
by councils composed of our own people is indigenous in the Puqjab, and from time 
immemqrial the frontier tribes, thoqgk wanting in education, have always possessed su$ client 
^intelligence to manage matters admirably fer themselves. Wo had regular represejutafive 
legislative yoiincils long bqlore we bad evqn l^eard the name of l^ngland, and tljose oonncij^j 
made laws, which, tliough not compiled in bulky statute books, were none tlie less binding 
and obeyed, and independent frontier tribes, in our neighbourhood arq 

governed by just such cdunoila, and^ these coancils have inade lai^s from time to 
and if a ^a^ commit adidiery or other offence be is those councils and oonvici^<^ 

and sentenced according io those laws, which the whole tribe unites to uphold, becansr 
they are home«^made and commend themselves to all minds as right and just. (Cheers,) 
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“ Kow we people insido tlie frontier were never iit any time behind the Pits/UunU — I 
mean the frontier tribes outside the frontier — in wisdom or capacity for mana^jin^x our 
own affairs. And if they, still ignorant and unenlightened, get on so well under representa- 
tive institutions, how much better may wo bo expected to thrive under thein, now that,' 
by reason of tlie widespread, though not as yet what you call high, education whicli 
the British Qovernmeut has given us, wo are so much more advanced in all such matters 
than our PmUttni neighbours. 

And as a matter of fact there is a af^rong desire throughout all parts of the Punjab for a 
local council — above all a local council largely composed of gentlemen of tho proviuco to make 
the laws and manage the public affairs of the province, and as there never was and never will 
be, as I have, on a former occasion, explained, any want of thoroughly capable men to sit in 
that council, I do not see why the British Government, that has done so inucli lor us and, as we 
believe, whore I come from, so honestly wishes to do us good, should not, iu oompliuuce 
with the universal desire, grant us all, that this resolution, which 1 support with all my 
heart, advocates and prays for. 

“ Great aro the benefits that have been conferred on us by the British Government 
May it prosper for over and ever, and a third time I say over, b^it that this may be so let it 
niever forget that its real strength lies, not in its artillery, but in the hold it has, and I pray 
God may ever retain, on the hearts of its subjects.” {Prolonged cheermg.) 

Khajbh Abdool Aleem {Dacca^No. 351), speaking in Urdu, said : '‘This gentleman comes 
from the far w^est, I from the east. I can only say that whh us, as with him, Hindus and 
Mahomedans united to elect delegates. He is a Hindu represoiiting Maliomedans as well as 
Hindus. lain a Mafiomedpn representing Hindus as well as Mahomedans. As my Hindu 
brother from the VVesJ;ern frshtior sees no difference betwe;rtt Mahomedans and Hindus in ques- 
*tions rolaiiijg to the admiuisiratiem ofpifblic affaks, so nether do I a Mahomedan from tho east 
• see any difference either. Wo are all subjects of, the same Sovereign, all children of the same 
soil, our morl\ important public interests are the Bame,‘*our disabilities, grievances and desires 
identical, and in the iiaipo ol‘ the great couimunity I came to represent, and of all tho Mahome- 
duus otEasteru* Bengal I heartily support, and I know they will endorse that support, 
the resolution that is now before tliis Congress.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Madavya {Allahabad^ No> 118) said : “ After tho very able and 
eloquent speechee to whic^ you lyivo already listened, it may seem almost superfluous to add 
anything as ?o*thq expediency, as to the necessity, of the reform contemplated in the fourth 
resolution. It seems, liowever, neccssai%^ to show to the Government and to tho public at large 
that it is not only by the people of a certain limited portion of the country that the principle 
of representative government is miJerstood and approved, bpt that in every presidency and 
province, of thi§ vast Indian continent, tho people equally appreciate) it and are equally anxious ^ 
for its iutrodpetion into the adininistraliou, Di^Iogates froyj Calcutta, Bombay, Madi as, 
Patna, Fyzabad, DeraP Ismail Ivlran, Dacca, have already endorsed this fact. Let me a hum- 
ble delegate from Allahabad confirm their teitinioiiyT (Cheers.) It is not to the great Britisli 
Government we neetl demonstrate the utility, the expediency^ the necessity of this grdkt 
reform. (Cheers.) It might have be^u necessary to support oar .petition for tills boon with such 
a demonstration 'were we governed HV •some despotic monarcli, jealous of the duties, but* 
ignorant and careless of the rights of subjects ; but it is siirely unnecessary to say'oue word 
in'*8Upport ofsucli a cause to the British Government or the British nation — to the descendants 
of those brave and great mten \^o ibught and died to obtain for themselves and preserve 
in^ct for their children those very institutions which, taught by their example, we now crave 
theers), who spent their whole lives and shed their h^rts blood so freely in inwintaiuiug 
and developing this clierished principle. {Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

‘‘What is an Englishinaii without representative institutions ? Wliy not an Englishman 
at all (cheers), a mere sham (cheers), a base imitation (chem's), and 1 often wonder as I look 
round at our iiomiually English magnates how they have the face to call themselves English- 
ijieu and yet deny us represen);ative institutions, and struggle to maintain despotic ones. (Loud 
eskeers.) Representative institutions are us much a part of tlie true Briton as Ins language 
and his literature. Will any one tell me tl«t Great Britain will, in cold blood, deny us, her 
fme«-boru subjects, the first of thcSSie when, by tlse gift of the two latter, she has qualified us to 
appreoiate and incited us to desire itf (Cheers.) 

^‘No taxation without representation. That is the first commandment in the Englishman's 
Political Bible; how can he |)al ter with bis conscience and tax us here, his free and educated 
frlloW-Bubjebts, as if we wore djimb sheep or chttle ? But we are not dumb any longer, 
{bdiii has fbund a voice at lust inthis great Congress, 'and in it, and through it, we call on Eng* 
l&d'tbibe trub to her trAiitions, her instincts^ud herself,* and grant us bur riglits as fre^ 

Vritiab citizens. (Prolonged cheering.) ^presentation is a thing required in eatery payi 
bf the flii soon as a natibn emerges from barbarisifa, even khere riders and ruled are bnb 
j^d][de; haVing one cbmiholl lahnage^ aomicHe, religion, literature, and what not, and how 
ti^bb Itudre'so is it heedful ifi tins country ? We know tblil’tiie English pebple, true to thehr 
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higWiasiiact8,liave iatro(lnoed much fclmt is good, that to them we owe many an4 

grdat blegsingg. {Cheers,) Vfe acknowledi^e these blessiugs with gratitude ; weowea Jieavy debt 
of gratitude to the Etiglish people, and tliere is no fear of our erer forgetting our obligatiooa 
to them. {Loud cheers,) But vvliile we are thus deeply grateful for the blessings we enjoy we 
Oaunot but feel that there are still many points iu whicli our oondition can be and ought to be 
iinpi^oved, and we see first and foremost that the system of administration, tliat now obtains, is 
despotic (/oti^ cheers)^ and is deficient iu the principle of representation, the fundamental cha- 
racteristic of a free government. ( Cheers.) There is not a true-born Englishman wlio would not be 
horrified if told that the Government of India dealt with the whole jioople of India as slaves^ 
and yet, if any such man will fairly fiice the facts of the case, ho will be compelled to admit 
that, despite all other good gifts, in tills matter of excluding us from all share iuthe government 
of our own country, the governuieiit is really treating us as more slaves. The right to be 
represented isiuliereiit iu every educated free-born British siihjeot. {Loud cheets.) QeTitlemen, 
we all recognize the great Proclamation of 1858 ns onrM.igna Charta, and in tliat Proclamation 
Her Gracious Majesty was pleased to assure us solemnly that she would regard all her 
subjects of whatever race, creed or colour witli nn equal eye, and consider the welfare of 
all equally. Her Majesty s Indian subjects were therefore to be regarded in the same light as 
her subjects in any of her other colonies an«l possessions. But how can it be said that we are 
treated in tlie same way when we are not allowed the slightest voice iu the administration 
(Cheers), when we are not allowed the <)|>f><)rtnnity of saying one word as to our sentiments in 
regard to the laws and edicts which year by year are flung forth over the laml, and under 
which wo have to live andsnffer ? (Gheent.) I ask yon if that is regardiiw^ us with an equal eye 
if that is treating us as those of the Euglish race iu other possessions of Her Majesty are 
treated ? {C/ieers.) ^ « 

I am sorry that time does not aiiow meio speak fully and freely on tliis great /subject, but’ 
after all in the present ibiy it is almost a waste of time to prove either tKe reasonable character* 
or the justice of our claim. Every cnltared iniud Sdmits this, at any rate as an .'abstract pro- 
position. It is always imagiuiiry practical difficulties, or oar sujqmspd iycnjiacity, that is urged, 
JBut when you see Indians competing with EugliKiniieii iu every walk of life to* wfiich Uiey^can 
find or force an entrance, and not urifrcqueiitly emerging triumphant, from the friendly contest 
{loud cheers), it is extremely inconsistent to say that they are unfitted to assist in the con- 
sideration and preparation of laws for their own people, and incapjible of joining in that oreat 
work of administration, whicdi has, or should have, for its sole object the pr 4 >s|)erity oMheir 
native laud {cheers) ; and I ask every generous Ifinglisb mifid to sfiy whether have not a 
strong ground for complaining against this excliisipn as a piece of un-English injustice. 
Surely it is the desire of every generous-hearted Englishman who loves liberty"^ to confer thi 
freedom, he himself enjoys, on all--. ^ ^ .r « tue 

“ For lie,” M fin English Poet finrs, “that values libertj, confines 
• “ Mia zenl for her predomiiinnce within • 

^*No irnwrow boumls ; h'er ennae engages bim t * 

Wherever plenUed. *Ti8 the eauso of man.*’ (Coud cAeeHnj.) 

“ But onr President si^ns that I am exwetfiiiw the allotted period, and I will only add 
may the cause of the people of India, the cause of liberty ami ri>rrit, engage the attention 
lieart and soul, of every heiifet EnglishmaVi in India,>nd in England, i^uTl may each true 
Briton, who values the rights, the privileges, the freectoin which have made hi'in and his country 
what they are, aid ns, like true Britons, U. the.fruitiou of onr aspirations for equal rio^lite 
equal privileges and equal freedom.” {IfOud o/teers.) ^ ° 

€* 

Lala Sanhya L4t. {Punjab, No^ 104) said : ‘^The second danse o‘f the resolution makes 
mention‘of the several jirovinces iu wJiic^i legislative councils of the reformed type should 
be established, but it omits to mention* the Punjab. I presume that this is an oversight, 
08 the Punjab is, ns Malik Bliugwan Das has already told yon, quite prepared and titted^for 
such representative institutions. The amount of confidence which was placed by the people 
ill their ow'ii representative institutions before the introdsiction of Britisli rule into the 
Punjab is well known : the decisions pronounced by pimchayet^ w’ere looked upon as oracles 
proceeding from the deity, as ihe ]ie^oxi\e m\A, p&nch panch mil, khuda mil and this 

shows what implicit confidence was placed hy, the peojile in the decisions of their own 
-represeutatives. The present sj^stem of appointing members to the Legislative Councils 
is by nomination : the Government nominate their own^ officials and sometimes other men 
.having personal influence with leading officials and ready* to vote as they are told. The 
officials are paid lieavy salaries and have an interest in maintuiniisg heavy taxation upon the 

people and keeping up all the many official abuses, and tliere/ore, I think, I am justified in 
saying that the Government IS not at present acting fairly by us. It may seem churlish in 
ns to cast such an imputation upon a nation which has in the past done so much for us in 
the way of civilizing this country ; but it is theii' present persistency in not giving us fair 
play, ana not granting us th^t representation that we ask for, and that, as I maintain, wd 
are entitled to, &at leads its to cast sttcirimputatjons upon them : if they fairly concede to lu 
% proper system of rq>resentation«' our mout^ wUl be khut for ever, and they will beconuL 
once more to us, what we used to believe them to be/** , 

Y — ....I..,. — — — — ■ _ 

* Thii yas a typographical error in one set^of the printed draft resolutions, 
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Munshi Syud Abdvl Aziz (Nagpur^ No. 190), speaking in Urdu, said: "I wwh io 
aajr a T^ord or tviro only. First 1 want to explain that, backwards as our province is, all 
those of us ;wlio are at all Oducsted deeply sympathize in the objects of this Congress, and 
most es'peoialiy in this resolntion now under consideration, and we look forward hopefully 
to liaving a council of our own at Nagpur with elected members.. Even now such a council 
would be a great boon to us, and every year it will grow more and more of a necessity. 
Secondly, as my oo-religioniete from Dacca, Fyzabad, and other places have told you, it is 
quite ridiculous to pretend that the Maliomedans who have any sort of education a^e 
wanting in interest in this Congress, or consider that their interests differ from those of tlieir 
Hindu brethren where these administrative reforms are concerned. Our numbers are not 
large in the Central Provinces, but so far as we go, we are as heartily with you as the rest 
of the community.” 

Pandit Jwala Datt Joshi (Knmaon^ No. 150) said ; '^This subject has been so exhaus- 
tively discussed by the gentlemen who have preceded me that it really leaves nothing for 
me to say as to the matter of the resolution. I only rise to say before the Congress that 
I am a delegate from a province where Hindus and Mahomedans live together in perfect 
harmony, and that I represent both communities — that both sympathize in all the work of 
the Congress, and both have at heart (I mean those amongst them at all educated) the 
reform in the administration which is asked for in the resolution under discussion. There 
hi^ been a good deal of writing in some of the papers about tliis demand for reprosent- 
atiou, now not denied to be widespread, being the result of wire pulling, and I want to say 
that so far from this, no one else in tiie whole country even^ had taken up the matter, we 
in Kumaon should have independently worked for it. No one who knows us will believe that 
there are any u\m livings who pan wire pull us.’’ {Cheers.) / 

* * ♦ ^ * y 

I Pandit Shy AM Nauatn jVo. 173). speaking in Urdu, said: ^^Mr, Chairman 

and Gentlemt?p' — I am iiViable to express my joy when I see before me so many 
patriotic men taking pgrt in the deliberations of this great National Congress. It is 
a mistake to* ahppose that only Englisli-knowing natives sympathize with the objects 
of this Congress or that our Mahoinedan brethren do not quite as well appreciate 
them as ourselves. (Cheers.) I come from Lucknow which stands third or fourth in 

respect to popuhition, though in English education it is far behind other Indian cities, * 
and stands tbo ^rst city in India in respect to the number of Mahoinedan Princes and 
Nawabs who htive made it ilieir hohie. (Cheers.) Oudh was annexed only some 30 years ago. 
The Riaf-i-Am Association which has s^t mejiere as one of its delegates has been established 
for some ten years. It counts among its members many Princes, Nawabs and Talukdars, 
The majority of its members arc Maliomedans. It responded to the call of our countrymen 
most enthusiastically. (Cheers.) It elected more delegates thah those that have joined the 
Congress. Its President, Shaikh Keza Hosain, on his way down to Calcutta, i'ell ill at ^ 
Cawnpore. The ill-foupded rnrAour of cliolera ke^t some hai>k. Among those that have 
come from Lucknow, Nawab Rka Ali Khan<» represents the Shia nobility ; Mr, Hamid Ali 
represents the English-ediihcated Mahomedans, m*d Haji Mahomed Tegh Bahadur, Proprietory 
of Rozana (arf tJrilu Daily), represents tlio Sunni s^^ct of Lucknow Mahomedan. 
There are also Easlimiri Pundits,^ Khiktri, Kayasth and Bengalees, ail representative men 
among the Lucknow delegates. One of our brother delegates had received a letter^ from a 
Doctor advising lilm not to» go to Calcutta but sympathy with the noble objects of this 
Conarress prevailed against ilio foar of cholera. 

“"In support of tliis fourth resolution, I beg to say that I consider it essential, to the true 
progress of my country. (Cheers.) So long as some reptesentative element be not introduced 
into the several Legislative Councils of* India, so long this country will not be able to get n 
over its present difticulties. Unless the right to elect members to our Legislative Councils 
be conferred upon us the true interests of neither the government of this country nor of its 
people will ever be secured. (Cheers.) It is a common saying among us that God manifests 
Himself in the Punchayet. Unless we have, in our Legislative Councils, men elected by ns 
and conversant with our inifer life, no suitable laws to promote our true happiness can ever 
be enacted. As the Government of our country is the most civilized Government in the 
world and our true well-wisher^ I confidently expect that it will grant our request. I have 
every reason to expect nothing but-ikindness ftora our most merciful mother, the Queen 
Empress, and the most enlightened British Parliament, if only our humble petition and the 
true state of our case be laidi before them.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mil. Dbvi Charan BhiKiik (Bebrughur, Assam^ No. 429) said : speak on behalf of the 
Province of Assam wlien I say that we are quite in accord with you on the question of repre* 
mentation. The introduction of a representative system in'some form is as urgently required 
in Assam as it is in all the other provinces of the whole Empire of India. Unlet^ a repre- 
sentative system is introduced the real wants of the coontry can scarcely be met. Allowing 
freely that onr rulers, foreigners and strdngers as they , are to all that most intir^tely 
:^ect8 us, are actuated by the highest mpiives and do their best for us, the present state 
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of ;|.he country, ancj tbe uniyersal feelizi^ that perrac^ee it, sufficiently shoiy t)bat neither 
il^e purity of their intentions nor t^e consctentiousness of their eBorts can compensate for 
^ that want of practical sympathy with and detailed knowledge of the circumslandesr pur qasp, 
wfaicli only our own people, carefully selected by ourselves, can supply. {Loud cheers^ I support 
this resolution most strenuously and on behalf of tbe whole of the Assam people.’^ 

Munshi Sad&O Lal (Benares, No. 146), speaking in Urdu, said : No one seems 
vet to have spoken on bebalf of Benares, Indians most sacred and one of her largest cities. Ber- 
naps it is not needful. From North to South, from East to West, one feeling pervades the 
country, and Benares, you may be sure, a stronghold of education, though not as yet English 
education, is not behind the rest of the country in its aspirations after representative 
institutions. On behalf then of my brother delegates, and the holy city of Eashi, I declare 
our entire concurrence in this resoJutipn.’^ (Cheers.) 

The Pbesidekt then said : " We have seen that there is but one opinion in regard to this 
rPsolutiPn. We have heard representatives from every portion of the Empire testifying Pn 
its behalf, and it is time now* that I put it to you for your formal acceptance.” 

The resolution was then put and carried by acclamation without a dissentient voice. 

Mr. N. N. Gupta (Sind, No. 95) said : I will now, with j^our permission, move thp 

following resolution : ^ That this Congress do invite all public bodies and all Associations 

throughout the country, humbly and earnestly, to entreat His Excellency the Viceroy to 
obtain the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, i<y the appointment of a 
Obmmission, to enquire exhaustively into the best method introducing such tentative 
form of representative institutions Into India as has been indicated iii llesolutiohs III of 
the past and IV of the present yoat^’s Congress.^ ('Resolution V of the Summary, page 43.y 
This is a necessary corollary of the resolution just so enthusiastically passed. The wliole 
nation has made up its mind upon the'hubject, and Laving done so* the next thwig is to endea- 
TPUr to bring home this fact to the authorities here and in Englard, and induce them, if 
possible, to take the initial steps necessary for giving practical effect to the universal 

Row Sahib M. B. Namjoshi {Bombay, No, 69) said : I have been asked to second tliis 

resolution and I gladly do so. The only remark I think necessary is that, after having 
passed the fourth resolution, it becomes absolutely necessary to make this pray^.r to the Govern- 
ment. We have affirmed the proposition that the several provinces of the EmpirO are prepared 
for representitive Legislative Councils, and this would culturally follow with the progress we 
have been making since the passing of the Indian Councirs Act of 1861. We have been saying 
for several years past that we are prepared for the introduction of representative Legislative 
Councils, that we are fit for the privilege of representation ; we have uiianimously moreover 
now decided that the grant of this privilege has become a necessity from all points of view 
whether our own or that of ouV rulers (if only tjiey can realise their own highest interests), 
and now we invite the Government to make inquiry and ascertain whether all things 
a?e not exactly in accordance with what we have said, and whether tlie present condition 
of the country does, or does not, render the proposed reform desirable and expedient.” 
(Cheers.) . 

Kumar Binay Krishna (Calcutta, No. 242) said : ‘‘ I support the resolution, and I do 
so with my whole lieart, hut will not take up the time of the Congress with further 
discussion at this late hour,” 

The^ President said : Tliis proposition, I dare say, requires no further discussion. It 

is only an appeal to the Government to IHttisfy tliemselves by the appointment of a Com- 
mission or otherwise, that what we ask i| reasonable.” 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Row Sahib P. Rangiah Naidu (Madras, No. 1) said : ‘ I beg to move the following 

resolution : ‘ Tliat copies of these resolutions be forwarded to His Excellency tbe Viceroy in 
Council, with the humble requests, that he will cause the first resolution to be submitted in due 
course to Her Majesty the Queen Empress ; that he will oan^e all the resolutions to be laid before 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India ; and that he himself will be graciously pleased, 
in consultation \vith his colleagues, to acCord them bis best con^deration.’ (Resolution XV 
of Summary, page ib.) I don’t think 1 tneed detain you longer. The resolution speaks for 
itself and must commend itself to every one.” 

Mu. SoRABJEE F. Patelh (Bombay , No. 5J[)) said j ** I have great pleasure in seoonf]- 
ing this resolution. You will remember the object of our first resolution. It was xu* 
oohnection with the Jubilee, a memorable event which we could not more appropriately 
celebrate. Our second request is that H. B. tke Vicerpy will honor us by sending aft tW 
resolutions at which this NutipparCbn^ress has arriypd officially to Her Majesi^y’s Spcretai^T 
State for India, aiid our ihird that lie will liimsblf in cousultatiou with his oolleaguw 
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i^coord them bis best consideration, and I am sure you will a^ree with me that, knowing 
yfhkt we do of Hie Excellency, we have every reason to hope and believe that in these, ^md all 
other matters, he will do the best lie can for ns and our country/^ (Cheere.) ' 

The President said ; “ I may now I suppose put tlie resolutiou.” 

The resolutioQ was then put and passed unanimously. 

Mb, W. 0. Bonnbrjee (Calcutta, No. 275) said: ‘'I am afraid I am trans^rressing the 
rule our President laid down this morning that no new' subject should be inti'mlnced at this 
Congress. But I have no doubt you will agree that an exception should be made in favor 
of tlie subject that I am about to propose. My opinion is that permanent CommitteeH of 
this Congress ouglit to be constituted in all the provinces of India, (Loud cheers.) Each 
province will, no doubt, fix the number of its own CommittiSe, and appoint its own Committee 
men, but a Committee, small or large, is absolutely requisite in every province. Witliout such 
Committees it is quite impossible to keep up a regular correspoudehee between all the 
different parts of the country, and so to arrive in due time at a geueral agreement as to 
the various questions on which action is to bo taken at the Coiigi^ss. 

“ I propose, therefore, that Standing Congress-Committees be constituted at all important 
centres.** {Resolution XIII of Summai^i/, page 45.) 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkak (Bomhag, No. 49) said : I bog to second the resolution. 
We are all agreed us to the necessity of that arrangement, and I need say no more ou the 
subject.’* 

The resoliftiou was then ytit to the vote, and uuanimoudy agreed to. 

• ’ , ‘ * .y 

, Mr. a. Q. Hume. {Piwjab, No. 112) said : “ I also, like my friend Mr. Bonnorjee, am about 
to venture to trahsgress tlie Ruling ol‘ tlio President by »introducing a subject not included in 
the liftt of business. But my excuse is that, if the resolution I have to propose be a new one, 
it is at i\py rale a very little one, and when you hear w hat it is, you will, I am sure, pardon 
iny transgression, and cordially assent to my proposition. 1 now propose that the Third 
Indian National Congress assemble at Madras on the 27th of December, 1887. {Resolutiou 
XIV of Summary, page 45.) {Lond and prolonged cheering.) It is, I sec, quite needless for me 
to commend this Resolution to your acceptance, or to say a single word more.’* 

« » • 

The Hon’ble S. Subuamania Iy^r (Madras, No. 2) said : “ It is my pleasant duty to 
second this resolution, and first I desire to s.ay that, words fail me in expressing our heart- 
felt thanks to our Calcutta brethren for the hospitable, nay nqble, manner in which they have 
received the delegates from all parts of India. I am not speaking the language of exaggera- 
tion when 1 say that they have imposed upon us a weighty and lasting debt of gratitude. 
In the next place it in my duty — and I speak the feeling of my nrethron here — to convey our 
warmest and heartiest thanks to the lioccptic/n Comhiitteo for the excellent reception they 
have accorded us and to sny how deeply we feel ilio persistent and patient kindness with which 
Mr. Ghosal, Batoos Girija Bhnsan and Kiimud Chmider Mookerjee, not to mention other 
gentlemen whose lAinies I have not fet learned to pronounce, have provided for all our wants 
and anticipated all our wishes. (Cheers.) I can assure you that our most sanguine expectations 
of IAiq character of the reception which wo to receive in Calcutta have been exceeded by 
the reality. {Cheers.) Geutlemon, the proposal to 'hold tliis Congress next year at Madras 
was made by me last year at Bombay, but, I did not press it for reasons which I th^n explain- 
ed. The reception which we have received here mako^^ my heart falter as to whotbor I 
should press it at this time, but my brethren insist 6n our undertaking the duty, and asking 
you to hold the Congress next year at Madras. (Loud cheers.) If the invitation which I now 
lUake to you is accepted, I can only assure tliat >ve shall give you the best, the most cordial, 
the most loving reception which lies in our powder, though it may not ho so princely as that 
which our Calcutta brethren have here accorded to us. {Cheers,) Therefore, in the name of my 
ll^dr^B colleagues who are here assembled, and in the name of our Madras brethren, whose 
representatives we are, 1 invite you to meet us next December in the Capital of the Presidency 
which terminates with Cape Comorin, and I* hope that you will accept this invitation in the 
hearty and brotherly spirit in which, (Respite all ofir misgivings as to our possible shortcomings, 
now give it.** {Loud cheers.) 

Mr. SoBAB,rKB F. Patedl {Bombay, No. 50) said : I am glad to be allowed to Join 
in thanking the Reception Oominittee, their able secretaries, and all our Bengal friends who 
hiHe taken part in the kind work of receiving us. They have not only provided most com- 
plfeitfiily for the aocommoSation of all the delegates, but have also in a thousand ways promot- 
ed their comfort, and we are all, in common gratitude, bound to, and do, most heartily thank 

them for having so cordially welcomed us aud so kindly cared for us.*' 

> 

1 

• • 

Ths Fbbbidkht, in putting the resolntibp, said : “ I am sure aU liere present will respond to 
kind inyitfttion of our Madras friends with the utmost enthusiasm.” 
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The ihotion was then carried by acolamaiioii« 

The HoiaroRaBLB Peaky Mohue MooRS&jtBE {Caleuttaj JVb. 288) said : oaly re- 

^aijiB for me to )>rQpo8e a vote of iliankB io the Presidenty which I have, aooovdiqglyi tl^ . 
greatest pleasure iu now doing/’ 

Mft. S. Chiplok&ar (Poona, So. 65) seconded the motion^ which was carried 
by ncclamation. 

Mr. SnBENDRA IIath Bankrjbe (Oalmita, No. 289) said : propose a vote of 

thanks to the delegates for having oome from all parts of India io this capital* And in 
doing so I Will only make one remark. There are a great many Mahomedan gentlemen of 
Tipper India amongst us here. I would ask them to go back and exercise their influence in 
preventing, in future, those fratricidal tumults and emeutes between Hindus and Mahomedans^ 
which have occurred so frequently in recent times, and which we all so deeply deplore. I 
only hope their efforts will be crowned with that complete siiocess which the righteousness of 
the cause deserves." (Long cheers) 

The motion was then pntand carried by acclamation. 

The President said : In responding to the vote of thanks, which you have so kindly 
accorded to me, I hope the meeting will allow me to say that my expectations as to the ad- 
mirable conduct of this large assembly have been thoroughly fulfilled and more than ful- 
filled, I am only speaking tamely I fear when I say that from first to last nothing could 
possibly have been more honourable to onr country than the conduct of all concerned or 
than the spirit that has pervaded the entire assemblage. In ^:he heat of argument, under 
that greatest of all stimuli, patriotic enthusiasm, not one word^ I believe, has escaped a 
single speaker that ho need wish "sinspoken. Kindness, ‘ courtesy and aspiritof cheerful 
mutual concession have pervaded our proceedings, which, but for this, oouhl never have reach- 
ed this happy and successful terrainat/on. ( Loud cheers) You are pleased to thank me, 
but it is for me rather to thank yon, for had it not been for the noble^ spirit in ..which each 
and all of you have co-operated in the work and for the support which you have so heartily 
afforded me in respect of every proposition, which has come before the Congress, I could 
never have succeedea in thus bringing to a successful close the important business that 
devolved upon us, [Gheers) I heartily, therefore, thank you one and all for having enabled me 
to perform my duty and for having made it so easy for me to do it. (Loud cheers) 

There is, however, just one point to which I ought perhaps to refer more particularly, 
and that is to the spirit of fairness and moderation sthd respect towards the Government 
which has charaoteri^^ed your procoeding3 from the beginning to the end. 1 need hardly 
say how gratified I have been to ..observe ho w^ thoroughly all have seemed to bo imbued 
with that spirit. Not only is it to our interest that it should be so, but it is what the Govern- 
ment, after all they have dope for us, have a just rights to expect from us. (Cheers) 
And I only hope that the example which this great assemblage has set in this respect will be 
followed not only at all future meetings of the Congross, not only by all and every Association 
throughout the country, but also by the entil’C Indian Press, some members of which, under 
the influence of the bad example' too often set' to them Vv a portion of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, have nt times, it must be confessed, transgressed in this respect. ( Hear, hear) If 
we really desire to be respected, if we wish our requests to be attended to, if we honestly 
expect that the English nation will do its duty toward us, we must prove ourselves worfhy 
by showing that weave never unreasonabfe, never violent, never uncharitable. We must show 
that we ana earnest, but temperate, cognizant cf our own rights, but respectful of those 
of other:^ ; expecting the fairest coDstruc|;ions of our own acts and motives, and conceding 
these to those of others ; that, in a word, whatever our status in life, high or low, rich or 
poor, we have become gentlemen in the highest sense of the word. Unless we are and can 
prove ourselves gentlemen in this highest, noblest sense, I do not know that we are worthy 
to receive the concessions for which we are pressing. (Loud cheers) I do not think I need 
tronble the Congress with any further remarks. I will simply say once more : I thank you. 
I thank yon, for myself, for tlie honour you have done me in choosing me as President, 
and for the ^norous kindness with which you have uphold me in the performance of the 
responsible duties of that high position, and I, thank you on behalf of all your countrymen— - 
onnehalf of posterity— for the noble manner in which, at this great Congress — which history 
will not readily forget — ^you have upheld the credit, the character, the dignity of our beloved 
India." (Long and enthusiastic cheering) 

' Three cheers were next called for, for Her Most Qraoious Mafesty the Queen-Empress ; 
three for His Excellency the Yioeroy; three for the Provincial Governors and Lientenant- 
Oovernors, and three more for Mr. A. 0. Bume, which were all.given most warmly and YehO- 
menily# , ^ ‘ 

The Oongress was then dissolved^ 
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Lillian Association, 

Lahore. 

ft 

lOO 

» 

>J 

77 

Mr. G. N. Chatterjerf * ... 

77 

Asst. Professor, Gov'ern- 

nient Collenfo. 
r 

101 

V ^ 

J7 

7» 

Baboo Jo^-endrn Chunder Bos/p, 

, M.A., B.L 

Lahore ... 

Pleader, Chief Court, 
Punjab. 

102 


>7 

77 

Mr. Jagat Naruiu 

II 

77 

Son of Munslii Hursook 
Rai, lloia and Pro- 
prieior of the “Kohi- 
noor." Manager of the 
Kohiuoor and UTetnber, 
Unjumani, Punjab. 

103 

» 

>» 

77 

Pundit Din Dayal < 

77 

• • 

Editor of the Kohinoor.^' 

104 

a 

7J 

77 

Lala Kauhya Lai 

77 

Pleader, Cliief Court. « 

105 

» 

)i 

Amritsar 

Sirdar Bhai Atma Singh 

Amritsar 

Municipal Commissioner. 

106 


7> 

Ambala 

Pundit Shalizada Ram 

Ambala 

Pleader, Chief Court and 
Municipal Commr. 

s. • 
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i 

u 

« 

JD 

i 

■ 

Presidency. 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Kamel of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

> 

limiw. 

> 

107 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Ambala. 

Lula Murlidhar 

Ambala. 

Pleader. 

108 

2J 

)> 

1 

1 ” 

1 

Puudit Tuiloo Ram y. 

fi 


109 

if 

fi 

Gurdaspur 

Lala Bam Sarau Das 

Gurda&pur 

Pleader. 

110 

P 

a 

ff 

Dera Ismail 
Khan 

Malik Bhu^wan Das 

Der.a Ismail 
Kbau 

Picador and Vice-Presi- 
dciit^ Bbrutri Sabba. 

111 

1) 

ft 

ft 

Malik Nebraj 

ff 

Fellow B. Sabba. 

112 

5» 

if 

1 

Simla 

1 

A. 0. Hume a. 

r . , . . . 


Late of Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

113 


N. W.P. 

• Allaliabocl * 

> 

MuDslii KasbiProsad % ... 

Allahabad. 

1 

Vakil, High Court, lion. 
Secretary of Hindu 
Samoj and of N. W. P. 
and Oudh Associatiou. 
President, Ary a Samaj. 

IH 

fi 

if 

1 


Lala Raracburn Dass 
>1 

• » 

» 

if 

Rais, Banker, Junior Vioe- 
Cbainnan, Municipal 
Board and Hoiiy. 
Magistrate. 

115 

if 

if 

if 

Konr Sivauatb Siaba 

1 

s 

>f 

Barristor-at-law, and Vice- 
Pre.sidimt, N. W. P. and 
Oudh Association, 

116 

1* 

ff 

if 

if » 

Mr.T. N. GhoJo , 

fi 

Municipal Commissioner. 

117 

if 

if 

1 

» 

• » 

PunditNewal Bebary Bajpaye.j. 

% 

i) 

Vakil. 

118 

i) 

if i 

if. 

Puudit Madau Mobau Malavyn, 
*B.A. 

i) 

TeacbeV. 

119 

a 

if 

if 

Baboo CharooCbuader Mittra... 

1 

•» 

a 

Senior Vice-Cbairman, 
Municipal Board, Secy., 
N. W. P. and Oudb 
Association. 

120 

• 

» 

if 

ff 

Babu Bbolanath iCbatterjea ... 

! 

i • 

Hindu 

Samaj, 

Allahabad. 


121 

a 

if 

ff 

^ Puudit Dookiuaadan 

a 

Editor of the Prayag 
Samaebar.^' 

m 

if 

if 

ff ’ 

Mr. Satyendraprosad Saunyal... 

fi 


1 

123 

if 

fi 

if 

Mutisbi Taraprqsad, M.A. 

1 

f* 

Vakil. 


F 1 
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Number. 

1 

O 

'm 

Province 

i 

District or 
City. 

Kamos of the Delegates. 

Plflce 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

t 

BiHABU. ;f/' 



124 

BtiDgal 

N. W. P. 

Allaliubad. 

Dr. BrojoriJranatb BaneijDa ... 

Hindu 

Sainnj, 

Allahabad 

Medical Practitioner. 

■' K 

125 


ff 

if 

Baboo Shnma Churn Mookerjee 

if 

Pleader. 

126 


ff 

if * 

Pundit Mourguiinesh 

M 

Asst, Seej., Hindu Snmaj. 

127 


ff 

if 

Pundit Oobind Rao Goray ... 

ft 

• 

128 


if 

Briadaban 

Pundit Radha Charan Gosvami 

1 

1 

Municipal Coramisgioner, 
Briudalian. 

129 

* 

« i 

a 

Ballia 

\ ' 
Pandit Indira .Datta Upadlivnvii, 

' M.A. 

' 

' Bnll'ia 
Institute 

Secy, of- Ballia AryaDe- 
sojikarini Sahha, and* 
f Asst. Secy./ Ballia 
'institute., 

• 

130 

if 

ff 

if 

Baboo Deo Narain Singh 

ff 

Talukdar of Mainya., • 

131 

9f 

ff 

if 

Munslii Devi Prasada 

* 1 

Ballia 

1 

^ Pleader and Secy, to the 
Pallia Municipality. 

132 

if 

ff 

if 

Pundit Bhugwandin Bai 

if 


133 

)f 

ff 

Bijilour ‘ 

Konr Syarfi Sinha 
« * • 

Taj pore 

f 

Rais, t ,, 

/' < 

134 

if 

it 

1 

Gliazipur 

IJaboo Sukdeva Karayan Sinlia 

Gliazipur 

# 

135 

ff 

f 

ff 

II 

Agra 

Konr Ivauhi Singh • 

1 

• 

I 

‘Agra 

A,s8ociation 

Rais, Mnnieipnl Commis- 
sioner, Honorary Magis- 
trate, Member, Agra 
Association. 

136 


if 

i 

jj 

Baboo J umna Das Biawas 

< 

ff 

t 

Editor, Nasim Agra, 

Chairman '‘AryaSainnj/' 

Secretary, Agra Associa- 
tion and Municipal Com- 
missioner. * , ' 

( 

137 

ff 

if 

)7 

Pundit Thakur Prosad ‘ ... 

if 

( 

• 

Assistant Professor of 
Sanskrit, Agra College. 

138 

i 

if 

V 

ff 

Thakur Uinrao Singh ’ 

ff 

t 

Rais of Jatow. 

1 

189 

ff 

if 

Mynpuri 

Thakur Zuhir Singh 

Mynpuri 

Reis. * 
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c 

B 

0 

Presidency. 

Province. 

Dinfrict or 
City. 

Names of the Delegates. 

Plane 

or Asiocintioi 
which tliej! 
represent. 

i 

^ RlMlBKB, 

■1 

' 140 

V* 

Bengnl 

N. W. P 

Bennres 

Daboo Mad ho Dass 

Benares. 

Raifl, Zemindar, Banker, 
lion. Magistrate. 

' 141 

i) 


yy 

Baboo Madhusudan Dasa 

y» 

Rais, Zemindar and 
Bunker, 

142 


yy 

yy 

Mirza M.alioraed Ralirautnilali 
Beg. 

’ yy 

Landholder & Pleader. 

143 



yy 

1 

Baboo Abnasi Lnll 

yy 

.► 

Landholder, Rais and 
Bunker, 

144 


» 

)) 

yy 

• 

“Muusbi Rugbunandan Prasad,^ 
.B.A. 

\ 

% 

yy 

Pleader & Landholder, 
Hon. Secy., Dis^'iot 
Board. 

M5, 

jj 

1 

yy 

yy 

Tlai Shy am Krishna Das 

yy 

Rais, Zemindar and 
Banker, 

146 


yy • 

yy * 

Muushi Sadho Lai 

1 • 

yy 

Rais, Zemindar and 
Banker. 

j 

147 

» 

j) 

1 

yy 

0 

Baboo’Lncliman Das 

yy 

Rais and Banker. 

148 

\ 

V 

yy 

1 

J’ . 

♦ • 

s 

Dr. Clilninuoo LolI 

yy 

Medical Practitioner. 

149 

yj 

t 

yy 

yy 

1 

1 V 

•9 

Baboo RaiA Kali Chaudbnri 

• 

yy 

Govt. Pensioner, late Sub- 
ordinate J udge, Benares. 

150 

» 

)y 

Kumnou 

41 

Pnndit Jwaila Datt Joshi \ 

Almora 

• 

Vnkil, .High Court, 
N. W. P. 

151 

ff 

• 

yy 

Mirznpiir 

1 

Miiinshi Bindeswari Prasada ... 

Mirzapiir 

Institute 

Pleader. 

152 

1) 

yy 

Aligarh 

< 

Baboo Bbowanee Chandra 
^ Cbaferavarti, B.A. 

Aligarh 

Vakil. 

2)53 

>» 

5> 

* 

P'nrukliabad ^ 

Mr. Gopal Hari ... 

> II 

V'aidik Sa- 
iiaj, Faruk- 
habad. 


154 

y> 

yy 

yy 

Mr. Th.alcnf Das ... J 

i'arukhabad 

' 





9 




a 
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1 

a 

a 

! 

Presidency. 

Province 

District or 
City. 

Names of the Delegates. 

Place 

or ^ssociatic 
which the] 
represent. 

® Rjsmabo. 

155 

CoDgal 

N.W.I 

*• Meerut 

Mr. Sitalakant Chatterjee 

Mfierut 

Association 

Pleader. 

i 

156, 


V 

)> 

Mrt MuIIu Mai 

99 - 

Pleader. 

ISY 

n 

l> 

99 

• 

Mr. Pralhad Singh 

99 

Rais, Pleader, Hon. Secy 
Meerut Association. 

158 

)} 

9 } 

99 

Mr. Raghobir Saran 

Meerut 

Pleader and Rais. 

159 


t1 

99 

'Choudhree Durga Singh 

1 

99 

1 


160 

>y 

9 ) 

Hurdnrar 

% 

Mr. Bioayakaftt Dat 

. • ♦ 

i ^ 

Kankbal 

1 ' 

161 


)) 

Azimgurh 

# 

Mr. Dhunput Lai 

‘ ' 1 

Azimjriirli 

• n 

• c 

^Sadar Kaniingo. 

< 

162 


n 

99 

Mr. Basdeo Sahay 

« 


Head Master, Missis 
Scliool. 

4 

163 

V 

99 

Bust! 

Ramnath Shnkla Ballabllny Kabi 

« 

Basti 


164 

91 

(Koliil- 

khaud) 

Muradabad , 

1 ' • 

Pundit Bupwari Lall i 

Muradabad 

1 

Bronrifttor, Sitaraliii 
Newspaper. 

1.65 


99 

99 ' 

Alouliri Sayad Jawad Hosem... 

I 

British In. 

Association,' 

Muradabad. 

^ • 

Ooverument Pleader. 

« 

166 

9 } 

1 

/ 

it 

99 

' 1 

Baboo Baijnath 

99 

Pleader, Ml. Commissioner 
Assi.stant Secretary 
British In. Association 
Muradabad. 

167 


Oudh 

Lucknow 

Nawab Reza AH Khan Bahadoor 

I 

Rifah-Am- 

baociation. 

Wasika Holder and Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

168 

J) 

99 

J9 

Mr. Hamid Ali'Khan « ... 

« 

99 

Barrister-at-Iaw. 

169 


99 

99 

Baboo Sri Bam, M.A, B.L. ... 

f 

• 

99 

1 

Public Prosecutor, Mui^i 
cipal Commissioner. 

170 


99 

99 

• 

Baboo Aviuasb Chonder Ghose, 
B.L. 

99 

Pleader and Mimicipa 
Commissioner. 
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% 

u 

4> 

s 

Presidency. 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Karnes of the Delegates. 

Place 

orAsRociation 
which they 
represent. 

BaUAEKS. 

* 

►171 

Beugal 

Oudh 

Lucknow 

Baboo Bepiu Bebari Bose, M.A* 

Rifah-Am- 

Association. 

High Court Pleader. 

172 

9} 

99 

99 

Pundit Prnimath 

99 

Teacher, Canning College, 
and Hon. Secretary to 
the Julsai Tehzib, . 

173 

j> 

99 

99 

Pundit Shy am Naraiu 

Lucknow 

Rais and Proprietor, 
Mi ratal Hind News- 
paper. 

J74 

9) 

99 

t 

1 

99 

i 

, Baboo Gangapvasad V arma . . . 

* / 

. » » 

* 

99 

Editor and Proprietor of 
the ^^Hiudustuni’’ News- 
paper. 

175 

99 

99 

. 

\ * 

Hnji Mahomed Tegh Bahadur 

99 

Proprietor of the Rozatia 
Akhbar. 

176 

9> 

99 

1 

99 

u 

Mr. B.M.Ray ... 

• 

99 

Merchant and Proprietor 
of the firm of Messrs. 
H. C. Hay & Co. 

177 

99 

99 

Unao 

Baboo Hargovind Dyal, M.A. 

Unao and 
Lucknow 

Government Pleader. 

178 

99 

99 

Partabgurli 

> 

'* * 

Ranipal Singh « 

) 

Partabgurb 

Talukdar of Kala Kankur. 

179 

99 

{I 

99 

Bara Baiiki 

Miinaiii La)ta Per&had 

! 

Bara Banki 
& Fyzabad. 

Pensioner and Grant 
Holder. 

180 

99 

99 

FyznbaJ 

a > 

DSiboo Kakkumul 

Unjiiman-i- 

Telizib 

Pleader, Chairman, Muui- 

ciplil Board. 

> 

181 

99 

99 

99 

f 

Munshi Balak Ram 

d 

99 1 

Pleader, Muncpl. Oomr., 
Member, Dist. Board, 
Lauded Proprietor. 

182 ; 

99 

99 

99 

Munshi Salagram, B.A., 

99 

Pleader and Member, 
Municipal Board. 

183 

1 

99 

99 

99 

aBaboo* Bepiu Behary Dutt, B.L. 

99 

Ditto. 

?>84 

99 

99 

t 

99 

> Baboo Qokul Chand 

i 

9i 

Pleader, Zemindar and 
President Unjumaa 
Tehzib. 

185’ 

99 

... * 

99 

99 

Sheikh Kadir Baksh 

> 

a 

Fyzabad 

1 

Merchant, Municipal Com- 
missioner, Hony. Magis- 
trate. 


a 1 
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ll 

B 

» 

kq 

fe* 

a 

1 

e 

Province. 

pictmti or 
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Nmet of the Delegatei . 
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or Association 
which they 
represieiit. 

1 

BSMABKft. 

tb 

186 

Bengtd 

Ondh 

Fyzabad 

Baboo fiaghunandan 

Fyzabad 

GoYt. Pensioner and 
Mabajan. 

187 , 

• 


Central 

Proviucefi 

Nagpur 

f 

Mr* Gnngadliar Bao Madlmw 
Cliitnavis 

Najrpnr 
and Loka 
Sublia. 

Zemindar, son of the late 
Finanoo Minister of the 
lute independent Rnja of 
Nugpnr, and President 
of llie Loka Sabha.” 

188 


91 

n 

Bao Sahib Gopal Hurry Bhidny 

% 

i Nagpur 

< 

Pleader, Municipal Com- 
missioner, and Member 
of the Li.strict Coun- 
cil. 

I 

189 

• 

n 

1? 

9) 

\ * 

Rao Sflliib Ipapoo Eflo Dada • 

Tinklteria, M.A. 

• 1 
f 

99 

' Ditto. . 

* 1 
1 

( . 

190 

tf 

J9 

99 

Munshi Syud Abdul Aziz 

9f 

• 

Pleader.^ 

• 

191 

» 

i) 

Klmndwa 

Baboo HaridaaCbatterjee, M.A., 

B.L. 

« 

Khandwa 

Pleader. 

i 

1 

192 

i} 

J) 

Jiibbulpore 

* 4, 

Mr. Bebari Lai 

Jubbulpore 


198 

1 2} 

J? 

1 

Hosbanga* 
bud < 

< ' * 

Baboo Bobari Lull Basil 

i 

t < 

^ t 

Hoslinnga- 

bud^. 

•Pleader. 

194 

« 

V 


>» 

t 

^aboo Khetra Mohan Bose ... 

1 

« 

’Pleader, 

195 

)i 

i 

Central 

India 

Ajreucy 

i 

Indoro 

• 

Mr, N, M. Kbory • 

‘ 1 

< 

1 

Indore 

1 

Pleader, Central India 
Courts, and Law Lec- 
turer, Rajkuniar Col- 
lego. 

196 

J» 

J9 

Mliow 

Mohendra Nath Cbatterjie 

f 

Central 

1 India 
Association* 

Pleader. 

197 


Bekar 

Patua 

Moulvi Syud Sbarfuddin 

t 

4 

Baukipore 

! 

Barrister-at-Iaw ancl Ze- 
mindar. 

« 

198 


f) 

99 

«• 

Baboo flttrupraiad Son k.A., 
B.L. 

1 

* 4 

' » 

• 

t 

« 

Pleader, Joint-Editor, 
Behar Herald and 
Indian Chronicle/’ 

President, Peopll’s 

Association, and Secre- 
tary, Behar Land- 
holder’s Association. 

199 

#> 

If 

99 

Baboo Gajadliar Brasad 

1 

• # 


Pleader and Municipal 
Commissio^^er. 
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}■ 


i 

u 

a> 

g 

v: 

O 

1 

09 

4i 

hi 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

r^ames of the Delegate!. 

Place 

orAsHOciation 
which they 
represent. 

"I 

Bbuabes. 

) 

aoo 

Bengal 

Beliar 

Fatott 

Monlavi Aliaan-iittowliid alian 
Wuli ul-Hansau. 

Bankipore 

Zemindar, 

201 

V 


JJ 

Baboo Bisseswar Sincj 

ji 

Ditto and Pleader. 

202 

if 

21 

JJ 

Baboo Jai Narayan Bajpaye ... 

JJ 

Merchant and Banker. 

203 

1> 

» 

Jf 

Baboo Buldeo Enno ••• 

j> 

Banker. 

£04 

5) 

ii 

» . 

1 

JJ 

• Baboo Goviuda Cliaran, M.A., 
B.L 

. • • 

JJ 

Pleader, 

205 

)t 


1 

99 

Baboo PiirnenfluNafarai)Biu<rli. 

M.A., B.L. 

JJ 

Ditto. 

« 

• 

206 

V 

ff 

99 

Baboo Kuldip Suhay 

9c 

Ditto. 

207 


* 

)) 

I » 

Bab‘6o Narayan Prasliad, B.L. 

» • 

99 

Ditto. 

208 



>J 

Rai Isliree Pershad 

• > 

JJ 

Zemindar, 

209 

» 

99 

IJ 

^{rf Radha Kisseu 

1 « 

t 

JJ 

Zemindar and Banker, 

210 

V 

99 

^9 

Shall Reza H ossein ^ 

Beliar ... 

» 

Zemindar. 

211 


99 

i9 

Shuik Allyool ilossein 
» ‘ 

JJ 

* 

212 


JJ 

99 

Baboo Raja. Earn * .. 

^ Patna ... 

BankSr. 

0 

% 

213 

» 


Slinhabnd 

Baboo Baijnatb Sing 

Sbaliabnd 

Zemindar of Kulhariu. 

1 

214 

I y) 

9> 

JJ 

Baboo Raj Rajeswary Persbad 
Siugh ’ 

» * 

99 

Zemiudar of Sarajpoora. 

215 

V 


99 

99 

Baboo Sbyamalanand 

ff 

Pleader and Zemiadar. 

216 

» 

9f 

99 

Baboo Ruglioobans Sabay, B^A., 
B,L 

99 

Ditto. 

217 

h* 

* 

ff 

99 

Baboo KandbjiSahay,B.A.,B.L. 

1 • 

JJ 

Ditto. 
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£ 

JO 

B 

s 

& 

1 

£ 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Kanes of the Delegates. 

Place 

orAnsoeiation 
which they 
represent. 

t 

• 

Bbuabks. 

% 

218 

Bengal 

Belmr 

Slialmbad 

Baboo Kislioree Lnl Hnldar, 
M.A., B.L 

Siiababad 

Fleiidor. 

219 

If 

>> 

If 

Rai Jaipraknsh Lall Bahadur... 

Doomraon 

Dewnn of the Maharaja of 
Doomraon, late Mem- 
ber, Bengal Legislative 
Council. ^ 

220 

»i 

1) 

Snrun 

Syud Mahomed Naki 

Chupra ... 

Zemindar. 

221 

>f 

V 

If 

Baboo Bansidhar Gupta 

ff 

Pleader. 

222 

ff 

ff 

If 

Sheikh Waris Ali 

ffi 

Do. 

223 

>» 

ff 

Gya 

BalX)o Shew ShuukurSaha'y 

. Gya 

Zdmindar and Pleader. 

22i 

II 

If 

If 

c •’ f 

Baboo Kand Eisbore Lai, M.A. 

ff , ' 

Zemindar. ^ • 

225 

)i 

fi 

Miizuflfer- 

|)ore. 

• 

Baboo Ramdhare Suhajr ••• 

Mii2i\ffer* 

pore. 

Zemindar and Secretary; 
•to‘Tirho()t Landholders^ 
Association. . * 

22(1 

w 

ff 

ff 

Baboo Parmeshwar Narayan 
Mahta. 

« 

ff 

Banker and Zemindar. 

t 

227 

f> 

If 

Blingulporo 

Baboo Tejnarain Singh ^ 

Bhngulpore 

Zemindar. 

223 

II 

Bengal 

Calctitia 

Maharaja Sir J^tendro Mohan 
Tagore, K.C.S.I. 

' * i 

British 
Imliiin As- 
sociation. 

• 

Zemindar, President of 
the Bengal National 
® League, late Member of , 
tlie Sn|)reme Legislative 
Council, Ac., &c., Ac. 

229 

• 

>1 

f* 

r 

If 

« 

Pr. Rajendralala Mitra, LL.D., 

^ ^ , CYLE. 

1 

fi 

f 

‘President, British Indian 
Association, late Presi- 
dent, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Acr., Ac. 

230 

If 

ff 

ff 

Baboo Joykisseu Mookeijee 

• 

• II 

Zemindar* 

231 

ff 

« ff 

ff 

Baboo * Doorga Churn Law, 
C.I.E. 

if 

4 

Mercliant, Zemindar, late 
Member, Supreme Le- 
gislative Council, Ac., 
Ac. 

232 

If 

ff 

ff 

Baboo Syama Charan Law 

1 1’ 

Zemindar and Merchant. 

233 

If 

f* 

ff 

Hon. Peary Mohan Hookerjee, 

’ M.A., BjL 

1 

ff 

Zemindar, M^mbef, Su- 
preme Legislative Coun- 
cil, Honorary Secretary* 
British Indian Associa- 
tion, &c., Ac. 

234 

ff 

If 

ff 

Rai Ennja Lai Bauerjee Bu- 
hadoor. 

* fl 

Late Small Cause Coart 
Judge, Cttloutta. 

235 

If 

« 

ff 

ff 

Baboo SaKgram Singh, B.L. ... 

*■ 

t * 

‘ » 

fl 

Zemindar Vakii, High 
Court, Presidency Ma- 
gistrate. ^ ^ 
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Kemabks. 


K(litr)r of’ the ‘Mliudu 
Tati iot/’ 

Zomimlsvr and President, 
ludiau AB»ociatiou.« 


Biirristor-at-Law, Mem- 
ber, Hfiuajil Le^inlative 
Counoil, Hou, Maob- 
trute, &c., &c. 

Editor of tlio “ Hen^jnlloo/* 
Hon. Secretary, Indian 
Associfitioti and Beii<jal 
National Loutrtn*, Mimi- 
tM'pal CoinmiKsioner, 
Presidency Ma^dstratej 
&c., (fee., (fee. 

Zemindar, Vakil, Hidi 
Court. 

Zemindar, Municipal 
Commissioner, Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 

Zemindar, 


Editor of the “ Indian 
Mirror/* Municipal 
Commissioner, Presiden- 
cy Magistrate, 'Attor- 
uey-at-Law. 

Mercliant, Municipal 
Commissioner, Presi- 
dency Magistrate. 

Zemindar, 

Attoruey-at-Law, Mem- 
ber, Bengal Legislative 
Council, Municipal 
Commissioner, Presi- 
dency Magistrate. 

Vakil, High Court, 
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LIST OF DELEfiATES. 


lu 

4) 

B 

t 

O 

e 

rs 

'S 

CL. 

Prorince. 

District Of 
City. 

Nnmps of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
repreaent. 

RKUAnKS. 

- • 

248 

Bengnl 

Bengal 

Calcutta. 

Bahoo Noelkamal Mookorjee ... 

Indian 

Association. 

Zemindar. 

249 

• 

• > 


j) 

11 

Bnhoo Upendra Nath Mooker- 
jfc, B.L. 

1) 

Pleader. 

250 

• 

ff 

11 

11 

• 

Baboo Jo^endra Chandra Bose, 
B.A. 

Indian As- 
sociation 
and Turn- 
look Indian 
Association. 

Editor of the Suravi.^’ 

♦ 

251 

n 

11 

1 

Pundit J wala Nath Sarma . . . 

Burra bazar 
Political 
Association. 

Plfiadur, Small Cansn 
Court, Calcutta, ami 
Secretary, Bharat Mai tri 

Maiidal, 

(■ 

252 

• 

ff 

fi 

>1 

Pundit^Sadanand Misstr 

« 

It 

Editor of tlie " Sa;.- Sudlia- 
iiidlii.’'’ , ' 

253 

! 

11 

v 

1 

Baboo Dvaraka Nath Ganguli 

IndianAsso- 
ciation and 
Nowoong 
Ryots’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A'HMRtaiit . Soerelari',. 
ludian.Assoeiatiou, Cal. 

254 


5} 

11 

Baboo Bevaprasad Sar^adliikaVi, 

. B.L. 

Indian As- 
sociation, 

Arlicled Clerk. 

255 

jj 

1* 

11 

Bj^boo Satyaprasad Sarvadbikuri 

11 

Joint-Editor of the ^*Bha. 
rntbasi,” & xMoilical 
' Practilioner. 

256 

11 

•> 

11 

.Biiboo CImiiVli KisliOre Kushari 

11 


257 

i> 

1> 

j) 

Dr. Mohiui Molian B(»se, M.])., 
L.R.C..P., Ac., W 

11 

Medical Practitioner. 

258 

>• 

»> 

11 

Baboo Kali Sunkur Sukul, M.A. 

1 

1 ) 

Professor, City College. 

259 


/I 

1 

11 

♦ % 

Iliiboo HWRmbA Oliaiidra Mnitra, 

‘ M.A. 

r 

Indian 

A., Br. 

I. A., 

Kiislinngur 

and 

Oomorcolly 

Professor, City College. 

260 

j? 

11 

11 

Bnboo Ki'isima Kumar Mitra, 

B.A. 

i 

Indian 

A., Pas- 
cbiin, Mj- 
’ inensing, 
Smnmilaui, 
and 

Tangail Br. 
Ind. A, 

Chief Editor** of the 
“ Sanjivani.” 

* 

261 

j) 

' 11 

11 

Pundit Sira Nath Sbastri 

! Ind. Asso- 
ciation. 

Bralimo Missiotj^ry,, 
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pO 

B 

a 

Presidency. 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Names of the Delegates. 

Place 

or Association 
which they 
represent. 

\ 

' liEliiaES. 

. 262 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

Buboo Uinesk Cimadra DiiU, 
B.A. 

• 

Indian As- 
Boointion, 
and Orissa 
People^B 
Association. 

PriiKo'pjil, City College, 
Calcutta. 

1 

263 

t 

)9 

)} 


Bal)oo Shambbuclmndra Uukei- 
jee ... 

Indian 
Union and 
Biii'anagore 
Halo- pay- 
ers^ Asso- 
ciation. 

Editor, “ Reis and Ray 
yet.” 

SG4 

)) 

j) 

• 


Baboo Jargobiiid Law 

1 

* » » 

Indian 

Union. 

Merchant, Zemindar, 

Presidency Magistrate 
and Muu. Coiiiinissiouer. 

,265 

» 

y 

‘ 

V 

1 

' 

Babdo Prannatb Datta » ... 

» • 

• 

1# 

Merchant and Municipal 
Commissioner. 

266 

> 

» 

j) ' 

» 

« 

’ }> 

Baboo Sureudranath Das, M.A. 

yy 

Attornoy-at-Law and Ml. 
Commissioner. 

267 

jj 

5> 

f) 

Baboo Pashupatinath Boso ... 

yy 

Zemindar. 

268 

V 

• 

• 

.» * 

Habdo Jyotiriudninatli Tagoro 

yy 

Zemindar, . 

269 


n 

t 

a 

1 

Baboo Ttailokyanalli Miltor, 
M.A., D.L. 

t • 1 

yy 

Vakil, High Court, Honv, 
8ecy. L Union, Clrnir- 
nian, Serampore Muni- 
cipality. 

270 

« 

)) 

\ 

1 


1 

jy 

f 

f 

» • 

Mr. M, Gliose / , 

$ 

s 

- • . 

Indian 
Union and 
Ind.* Asso- 
* »ciutiou. 

Barrister-at-Law, Zemin- 
dar, Hoiiy., Secy. I. 
Union. 

271 

» . 


»y 

Baboo Gunida; Baoeijee, Id. A., 
D.L, 

1 * 

yy 

Vakil, High Court find 
Muu. Gommissiouer. 

272 



>? 

• 

Mr. 11. D. Mehta ^ ... 

yy 

Merchant. 

273 




Baboo Kulicharaii Baiierjea, 
M.A., B.L. 

» 

Vakil; High Court.' 

271 

• 

• 

i!l 

I 

yy 

Mi], N. N. Ghosh 

1 

lud. Union 

Barrister-at-Law, Editor 
of tlie “ Indiau Nation^' 
and Mun. Coiiimissioiier. 

.275 



yy j 

1 

Mr. W. C. Bonner jee 

9 

Bengal 

National 

League. 

BarrUter-at-Iaw and 

Vice-President, B. N. 
League. 

27,6 

277 

♦ 

n 

)) 

’’ i 

• 

J) 

Baboo Girijabliusan Mookerjee, 

* . .M.A., RL. 

1 

f 

Mr.J. Ghosal 

• 

Do. and 
Siliguri. 

B. N.League 

Hon. Secy., Bengal Na- 
tional League, Vakil, 
High Court, late Prem- 

chund K. Scholar. 

1 

Landholder. 
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i 

a 

s 

1 

Cj 

a 

4i 

3 

Province. 

Difttriei or 
City. 

Names of the Delegates * 

Place 

r>r Association 
which they 
represent. 

Bbuabes. 

278 

• 

Ben^nl 

Bengal 

Mid nil pore 

Baboo Debendra Hath Glioae, 
M,A., B.L. 

t 

Midnapore 
Branch, 
In. Asso- 
ciation. 

% 

Pleader. 

279 

' ■% 

i} 

)) 

55 

• 

Dr. iTooendrft NathMitra, M.R. 
C\P., (London.) 

Moysadul 

Branch, 

Indian 

Association 

Medical Practitioner, 

280 

V 

>• 

55 

Baboo Jogeudra NatliChatterjee 

55 

1 

Head Maater, Moysadul, 
H. E. fcichool. 

281 

J) 

55 

55 

Baboo Jadu Nath Ohakravarti, 
B.A. 

55 

r 

Teacher. 

282 


5J 

JJ 

% ^ * 

Baboo Kailas Chandra^ Sam an ta 

'i Natalia! 

( 

Landholder. 

283 


)f 

'5 

„ Mubendrn Nath Sumauta 

J- Grawva 

Do. 

284 

Jl 

a 

55 

„ Priya Nath /)a8 

j. Sanliti. 

, . Do. 

285 

J> 

V 

85 ■’ 

Baboo Kunja Behary Dass 

CliaiWra- 

kona 

< 

286 


55 

55 

Baboo Adhar Chunder Gliose... 

55 


287 


)) 

55 

Baboo Tara Prasanna Banerjee 

* < 

< 

Branch, I. 

Associa- i 
tion, Glia- * 
ta). 

< 

(• 

288 

1 )f 

5) 

Contni-Mi(l- 
napore. , 

Baboo Baikal) ta Nath Hazra ... 

» 

Parulya 
Grainy a 
ISamAi. 

•Pleader, Contai, 

289 

n 

55 

Hoogly ' 

Baboo Gunga Churn Sircar ... 

» ! * 

Hoogly & 
Ohiusura... i 

.Government Pensioner, 
Late {Subordinate J udge. 

290 

?» 

55 

55 

Baboo Mohendra I^al Bose ... 

^ 55 

Zemindar. 

291 

» . 


55 

Baboo SiJessur Gbosb 

55^ 


292 

•4 

' 55 

55 

Baboo, Jogeudra ' Chunder 
Mukorjee. 

Chineura 
W(dl -wish- 
ing Club. 

• 

293 

9f 

55 

55 

Baboo Ananda Kumar Dutta.,. 

it 


294 

V 

55 

51 

Baboo Hem Kumar Dutta 

n 


295 


55 

55 

Baboo Gokul Chunder Mandal 

55 


296 


55 

>5 

Baboo Jogendra Kriebna Sliome 

55 


297 

» 

5> 

n 

Baboo Bepiu Behary Ubosul ... 

Hora 
Brunch I. 
Aj!»8oeiatiuu. 

* 

298 

» 

< 

it 

55 

Baboo Pares Nath Biswas 

55 

Tradesman. - 
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u 

o 

o 

a 

(D 

'V 

Province. 

District Ot 
City. 

Names of the Delegates. 

or Association 
which they 

Bemab&I. 

# B 

"5 

a> 



represent. 



PL, 






299 

Boiigul 

Bengal 

Serampore 

(Hoogly) 

Baboo Kisari Mohau Ganguli, 
B.L. 

Sernmpore 
MotTuBsU Amo 
ciation aiu) 

Pleader. 





• 

alio Seebpur 

, 






Kop. Hiite 
payers’ Asso- 







oiiUion. 

' 

300 

i) 

1 

jj 

Hoogly 

Baboo Umakali Mookerji, B.L. 

SSrampore 
M. Associa- 

H. C. Pleader. 

• 





tiou. 


301 


)) 

n 

Baboo Lakshmi Kauta Mullick 

Singnr 

Landholder. 




« 


Brandi 
Indian As- 




* 


* * f 

Hociation. 


, 302 


V 


Baboo Upendni Nrftli Roy» ... 

Panishehnla 

Zemindar. 


* 

* • 

Br. I. 



, 


• 


A.S8ociati()n. 


303; 

V 

1 

♦> 

Howrah... 

Baboo Jatadhari Haidar 

Howrah 
People’s Aft- 







sociation. 


304 

j> 

3> * 

» • 

[ 

Balw Kangali Churn Haidar... 

Soehpiir 





f • 

Association. 


:m 


J> 


Baboo Tarauga Natli^Rai Chou- 

Utterparah 

Practical Agriculturist. 




dhuii. 

Union. 


m 

j? 

JJ 

»> 

« 

Bjjboo Sliib Naraiii Mookeijee 

* >3 

Zemindar. 

1^07 

% 




• » 

Baboo Cbiindra Kumar Mookor- 

33 

Medical Practitioner. 



jee, L.M.8. 

, * 

* 

;t(KS 

1? 

’> 

« 

• 

Baboo Jyol Kumar Mookerjo^ 

33 

Zemindar. 

4 

;-^09 

% 

j) 



Baboo Hriday Krishna Sam an b 

Gnzurpur 






* 

lud. Asso- 





• 

• 

ciation. 

* 

m 

V 

J? 

V 

Baboo Um^s Chuudra Baitalik 

j) 

t 

>* 

311 

?? 

J? 

3 ) 

Baboo Asutosh Maiti 

33 


312 

ff 


1 

33 

Mpusiii Nurul lliu] 

» 

Uluharia 
Branch In. 
Association. 

Pleader. 

313 

» 

?? 

» 

Moulavi Souglu^t Ali 

33 

Merchant. 

314 


!f 

33 

Baboo’*Ambika Cluirii Boso ... 

33 

Vakil, High Court and 

9 

Ziunindar. 

315 

>? 

f> 

33 

Baboo Sripati Bose, B.A. 

33 


31 () 


i) 

P'uiTeed- 

*Babuo Ambica Cliaran Mazuin- I 

Furreedjiore 

Pleader and Chairman, 



po);e. 

dar, B.L. 

P(‘ople’s As- 

Flirreedporo Munici- 






sociation. 

pality. 


: MP'SKh 





•* 

317 

V 

V 

ff 

Baboo Jaladhar Sen 

Goal undo 

Landholder, 



» 

Branch In, 



# 



1 • 

■— ■ -- ■ ' 

Association 



1 1 
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Q; 

B 

fer. 

t 

C 

U 

04 

Prorincc 

Bintriot or 

Namog of Uia Pelegatgg. 

PlttCO 

or AsBQciatic 
which they 
represent. 

Bbhabes. 

818 

t 

Bengal 

Bepgal 

Itimgpore 

Baboo Mobini Mohui) Cbakra- 
varti, M.A., B.L, 

• Rungpore 

Pleader, 

818 


if 

tt 

• 

Baboo Prasanna Nath Chow- 
dbrj. 

ff 

Do. 

320 


it 

ft 

•Mr. Samiruddin Ahined, B.A. ... 

tt 

Zemindar. 

321 

)i 

if 

Nelpliamari 

(Ilungporo.j 

i Mmiglii Rajab Ali Ahmed 

Nelpliamari 

Associatioi 

1 Pleader. 

] 

B22 

a 

f> 

Diiiagepore, 

Baboo Debendra Natli Pnlit, 
M.A., B.L. 

Dinagepore 

I. A.. 

Do. 

123 

V 

9) 

Moorsbeda- 

bad. 

Babo6 Baikant Nath Sen ... 

• < . 

< 

4 

Moorsho- 
dabad 
Associa* " 
tibn. 

Pleader, President, Moor- 
sbedabacf Associa’tiou. 

( , 

124 

if 

if 


Baboo Gopal Cbander Mookor- 
jee, M.A., B.L 

* 

» 

Vnkiljj Vice President,, 
Moorsliedabad Associa- 
tion. 

(25 

if 

»> 

)t 

Baboo Sriah Chimder Basu Sar- 
vadliikari. 

•0 

Zemindar. 

• 

(26 

if 

fS 

it 

* ♦ 

Baboo BaradatPrasad Bagclii... 


Secretarj, Moorahedahad 
AsBociutioB iiud Pleader. 

1 

(27 

if 

f) 

ff 

Dr. Ram Da^ Sou 

1 

1 

Zemindar. 

(28 

” 

ft 

tf 

Haboo Sii Na*tb Pal' 

s' * 

9f 

Do. 

129 

» 

ft 

ff 

Mo. K. C. Rai , 

- t 

ft .. 

" ^ 

30 

f) 


Jangipiir 
(Moorslie- 
d abaci.) 

1 * 

Baboo Aautosb Ghosh 

danoipur 
Br.* !. A. 

t 

Pleader. 

< 

31 

Si 

< ft 

Jessore ... 

Baboo KUli Nath Mookerjee, 
B.A. 

Jessore 

Indian 

Association. 

Pleader and Landholder. 

32 

if 

f> 

tf 

Baboo Jogcndra Nath Sen, 
M.A. ' 

Nnrail 

Principal, Narail College. 

33 

f) 

it 

tf 

Baboo Sura Nath Chowdhuri. 

r 

% ^ 

Jessore 

Zeinindar and Member, 
District Board, Jessore. « 

(4 

if 

ff 

ft 

Baboo Kishori Lai Sarkar. « 
M.A., B.L. 

Jlflnkerga- 
ch^ Ryot s’ 
Association 
&:‘Jheuida 

Vakil, High Court, 

• 

15 

a 

,fS 

t 

ft ] 

Baboo Mati Lai Ghose J 

c 

A 

1 ' 

* • 

rbinkorgn- 
ilia Ryots’ 
association 

Joint-Editor, “Amrita 
Bazar Patrika..’.L:i’^4em- 
Iwr, District Board, 
J«asore. 
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* 

riaco 

or AflMociatioii 
which they 
represent. 

Eskibks. I 

336 

Beugal 

Bengal 

Jo88ore. 

Baboo Nilkamal Dass 

%• 

Jh inker ga- 
cha Ryots' 
Association 

Auditor, E. I. Rnilwa}!. 

337 


V 

)> 

Baboo Amrita Lai Roy 

9f 


338 

# 


» 

Kalia-Jeg- 

sore. 

Baboo Sivomlni Nath Gupta, 
M.A. 

Kalia 
Young 
Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 


339 

V 

>» 

Kliulnn ... 

Baboo Tri?nna Cbarau Son, 
M.A. 

Sonhati 

People’s' 

Association. 

Head Master, Ripon Col- 
legiate School, Kidder- 
pore. 

3-tO. 


1 

99 * 

R«boo Wfiiuomohan Sen 

99 

Medical Practitioqer, 

141 

» 

)» 

” * 

1 

• » 

» • 

> 

Baboo IikIii Bligsan Maziimdar, 
B.A. 

Maheswar- 

paslia. 


US} 

a 


99 

Baboo Jadu Nath Kanjilal 

Bagirhat 

People’s 

Association. 

Pleader. 

343 

ff i 

» 1 

» 

, Molvi,Syu(l Basjiratullah 


Talookdar, Member Local 
Board, 

344 

V 

}> 

)) 

Baboo Beepin Beliary Ray ... 

99 

Plead (' 1 *. 

345 

n 

V 

i 

^Bncker- 
, gunge, 

» 

Munslii Saiiduddiu Moluimod ... 

» • 

* 

1 % 

Barisal 

P/pople’s 

Association. 

1 

Pleader and Zemindar. 

, 

546 ' 

i* 

J9 

• 

• 99 

Baboo Rakhal Chunder Roy ... 

V 

Zemindar. » 

347 

n 

99 

• 

>9 

> 

Mr. P.I.. Il(jy . 

'1 , 

% 

99 

Barrister-at-law and Ze- 
mindar. * 

548 

}) 

n 

99 

• 

'Bab^lo Clmmlra Kanta Sen, 
M.A., B.L. 

99 

Vakil, High Court. 

ft 

549 

if 

y 

Dacca ... 

• 

ft 

Baboo Rama Kant Nundy 

Dacca 

People's 

Association. 

» 

Pleader, V’^ice-Chairtnan, 
Dacca Municipality. 

150 

9) 

99 

99 

Baboo Kailaflli Chandra Sen ... 

> 

99 

Zemindar and Pleader, 

'51 

t 

)) 

f9 

^Kliajeh Abdool Aieem 

99 

Zemindar. 

'52 

9J 


99 

• 

Syed Abv^ool Bari ' 

}} 

Ditto. 

53 

n 

»> 

JJ 

Moiilavi Rezauddiu 

9* 

Ditto. 

54* 

t) 


llajshaye 

Bhboo JRmban Mohan Maitra... 

• 

Rajshayo 

Association. 

Zemindar and Pleader, 
District Court. 

55 


99 

j> 

ft 

Baboo llnjkumar Sarkar 

• 

Digapathin 

(Nattore) 

Zemiridan Member, lj)is- 
trict Board, Rajsbayk 

5G 

u 

# 

99 

99 

Baboo Mohcu^ra Nath Sanyal, 

Rsjshaye 

Pleader. 
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Province. 

Diulriet ar 
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• 

Piece 

or ARsocifttior 
which they 
represent. 

' Rihabks. 

% 

357 

t 

Bengal 

Bengal 

RajHhahye 

Baboo Syama Clmran Roy, B.L. 

Rajshaye 

Pleader. 

oo 


» 

Nntioro 

(Ilajshaliye; 

1 

Baboo Jadav CImndra Biahi ... 

Nattore 

people’s 

Association. 

Zemindar of Juari 
(Nattore). 

359 



)) 

Sarat Chandra Bose, B.A. 

» 

Head Master, Nattore H. 
8diool, ^ 

360 

>» 


u 

Dr. Kcdar Natb Pal 

Agricultur- 
al Society, 
Tabitjiur. 


861 



Pubna 

Baboo GiriM Chandra Rav, B.L. 

« 

' Piibna 

Cliiiirninn, Pulm.-i Miuii- 

eii>alif,j, Htid iVader. , 
1 

362 


»> 

ti 

Mr. A. 'Gt.an.ll.nri M.A. (Cal ) 
li.A. (Cantal).) L.L.B. 

i r 

5? 

Barrister-at-law. 

• 

363 


»; 

a 

Baboo Urnagati Boy, B.A. 

K beta para 
Ryots’ 
Association. 

t* 

364 

)) 


if 

« 

Baboo Jadnv Chandra Chakra- 

varti, M.A. * ‘ 

« 

Sera ) gunge' 
Britisli I. 
Assotu’ation. 

1 

Professor, City Colleges 

365 



n 

Baboo Jagadish Chandra Roy 

* 4 

i. % 

Bagbiiti 
Branch I, 
AsHooiafioii. 
Seraj^unge. 

* 

t 

366 

)> 

J) 

1 


f Baboo Jadav Chandra Bhu|^ta- 
(;bjnjee. • ' 

Obatmubar. 


367 


5> 

>» 

Baboo Rajaui Kant Bhuttacharj[i 

V 

Pechahola. 


368 



Nuddea 

i 

Roy Ja(lu Nttth Roy Babadoor 

Nuddea. 

Chairman, Krisbnagar, 
M unicipnlity, Zemindar 
and Judigo-planter, 

369 

?> 

i 

jj 

Baboo Jadu Nath Chatter jee ... 

t 

Brandi I. , 
AMsociation. 
Krisbnagar. 

Pleader. 

370 

V 

?> 

1 

>* 

Baboo Snrendra IJath Pal Clmn- 

dJuiri. * 

‘ 1 

Nuddea. 

Zfiiniudur, Chairman, 

Uauaghat Municipality,* 

371 


j) 

5J 

Dr. Atliar Ali 

V 

• 

Medical Practitioner, 

Cbuadanga. 

372 



J> 

Baboo Akliay Kumar Mooker^’ea 

K’ ^ 

*B ranch I, 
Association. 
Krisbnagar. 

C' 

Pleader .and Vice-Chair- 
man, Krishnagar Muni- 
cipality. 

373 


}> 

y) 

Baboo Nuffur Cfhuuder ' Pal 

Chuudhtiri. . , 

^ » 

• 

Nuddea, 

Zemindar, Member, Dis- 
trict Board, ^Nuddea. 

« 

— -- ' 
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04 
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Bistriot or 
City. 

I 

Nax&ei of tbe Dalofifatfa. 
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or ARBooiatioa 
which they 
reproBeat. 

> 

XtXlBM 

* 

374 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Nuddea. 

Mr. B. Pal Chandhari, M.I. & 
8.1. (Lond.) 

Nuddea. 

Engineer and Zemindar. 

375 

JJ 



Baboo Basnuta Kumar Cbatterjee. 

B.£. 

I 

Katdali 

AsBociation. 

Pleader, Krislinaga.*, 

Member of the Districii 
Board of Nuddea. 

376 

?) 


it 

Munslii Fakir Ali Miyali t.. 

k 

Landholder. 

377 

0 

i) 


Rannghat 

(Nuddea.) 

Baboo Krishna Cbandra Ghatak 

Branch I. 
Association, 
Ranagbat. 


378 

J> 



f, Akboy Kumar Ghosh ... 

» if 

Municipal Commissioner. 

379 

)> 

• 

if 

1 

•„ Qnrija Blmsan Datta 

if 

Medical Practitioner. 

380 

k 

J) 

• 

• 

Cligo^iah 
a (Nuddea.) < 

„ Jogendra Narayan Mitra 

• 

» 

Chogdab. 

Teacher. 

381 


« 

’ Kissen- 

„ Jagadischandra Lahlri ... 

Kisson- 

Medical Practitioner. 

• 


• 

gun^ft 

(Nuddea.) 


gunge 


382 

a 

• 

t 

• 

» 

f) Nandngopal Bhaduri ... 

M 

• • 

Mabnjan 

Suhlia, 

Mnjdia, 

Kissen- 

I 

383 

V 


Bliajan- 
• ffhata 
(Isiiddea.) 

e 

Baboo Surcsh Cbaudra Rov, 
M.A. 

» • 

«> 

« ^ 

gunge. 
Branch I. 
Association, 
Bhnjaiio 
^ gliata. 

« 

384 

» 


1 

• Sanliporo 
(^uddeii.) ! 

Baboo Bepin Behary Maitra, 

- ' M.n. 

^ SaiUipore 

Medical Praotitioribr. 

385 

» * 

)9 

Jorrampor^ 

(Nuddea.)^ 

» 

„ Surendra Nath Bai 

« * 

•• 

» 

• 

Joyranipore 

Jnaii 

Pradayini 

Sabba. 

t 

f 

386 


J) 

Tipperali 

• 

* 

Baboo Gobind Chunder Das, 
M.A., B.L. 

TIpperab 

People’s 

Association. 

Pleader. 

387 

» 

» 

if 

♦ 

Idiinshi Lateef Hossain 

Sbabbazpur 


388 

• 

V 

ft 

Munalii Anuyat Ah 

Kanina* 


389 


it 

CiatUi^unjr 

Pr. AunadaCharan Kastagiri... 

Chittagong. 

Medical Practitioner, 

890 

ti 

ft 

if 

’Baboo Akliil Chunder Sen, M. A., 
B.L. 

k 

if 

Vakil, High Court. 

391 


V 

Jalpaiguri 

Baboo Hara Mbbun Dus 

• 

• 

Jalpaiguri 

Jotedar and Dewan to the 
Baikat of Jalpaiguri. 


K 1 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


£ 

B 

0 

( 

a 

eo 

e 

PH 

Peovinw 

Bifitrict or 
City. 

i 

Nemei of the Delegatei. 

Place 

or Asaociatioi 
which they 
reproseiit. 

Bbkabes. 

39.2 

Ben^I 

Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

Dr. Tamizuddin Ahmed, M.B., 
C.M., B.Sc., LS.A., (Lon. 
don.) 

Jalpaiguri, 

Medical Practitioner. 

393 

2) 

if 


Baboo -Nirmal Cliunder Sinlia, 
M.A., B.L 

r 

if 

Pleader and Zemindar, 
Municipal Cominissionot 
and Hon. Seoy., Branch 
1. Association, 

394 

ff 

ff 

Mymensin;^ 

r Moniavi Hamid Uddiu Abmod, 
B.L. 

Mymenainn 

r Pleader. 

895 

)J 

if 


Baboo Revati Moban Giilm, 
M.A., B L. 

if 

r 

Ple.ader. 

396 

)f 

S) 

if 

Bilhfio Isan Chandra Gupta ... 

< ' 

West 

Mynietisfng 

Association. 

Secretary, West M. Asso- 
ciation. • , 

397 

)) 

Ji 

SIi(»rpur 
(Mymon- 
' Ring.) 

A. ^ * 

Baboo Banwarilal Chaudhuri ... 

Slierpnr 

Land- 

holders^ 

Association. 

Zefniudar. . 

• 

398 


if 

1 

if 

Baboo Girift Chandra Bhntlu- 
charjee. * 

ft 

* 

( 

899 

V 

if 

kSakniil 

(Mympii- 

sing.) 

Baboo Lalit Chandra Sen* 

Snkrail 

Ilitasadliiui 

Sabba. 

1 

400 

if 

if 

if 

Baboo Umbika Prasad Sen ... « 



401 

f) 

)) 

ff 

♦ » 

baboo Bhabaui ^Kisor Majiim- 
dar, B. L, 

’ , i 

Husainpore 

Pleader, 

• 

402 

fj 

if 

ff 

f 

Moulavi Nowshir Ali>Khan ... 

Tangail ... 

Tulo()kdar,Cliapu, Editor 
of tIie“Ahmedi.” 

103 

1 » 

ff 

ff 

r 

Baboo Ram Narayan Agasti, BA. 1 

Kishoreganj 

Teacher, 

104 

)) 

ff 

Malda 

Baboo Madbu Sudan Siiilia, 
BA, 

Malda 

issociation. 

t 

iOo 

i) 

ff 

Bard wan 

Baboo. Mathura N,ath Sanyal, 
B.A. 

' 1 

i 

Pnrbnstlm- 
li Br. I. 
i^sooiation. 


06 

if 

if 

ft 

Baboo Pramatha Natha Raya.., 

« 

* « 

Pil^rbaatba- 
li Hitakari 

Siibba. 


ir 

a 

< 

if 

if 

„ Abinash ChanjJra Niindy 

ff 

i 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


Province. 


DiBlriot or 


Karnes of the Delegates. 


Place 

orARsnciftHoii 
which they 
represent. 


PsKiBKS. 


Bengal. .Bengal. 24- Per- Baboo Asntosh Biswas, M.A., Suburban 


gunuabs. 


B.L. lUtepayers’ 
Associiilion. 

^ Bhowani- 
poro, and 
Indian 
Association. 
Calcutta. 

Debender Chunder Qliosli, B.L Indian 

Union, 

Calcutta. 

Rovd. P. M. Mukerjea ... Rns^apagla 

. Improve- 

ment 

r ' % » Association. 

I » 

f Nawab Gholanf Rubfiani » ... „ 


Baboo Mohendranath Son 


Pleader, Municipal Com- 
inissiouor. 


Pleader, Judge’s Court, 
Alipore, Hon. Magis- 
trate. 

Missionary of S. P. G., 
Taliganj. 


(Of the Mysore Princes 
Family.) 

Teacli(‘r, Commissioner S., 
Suburban Municipality. 


„ Baboo Siddeslinr Bannorjee ... 

„ * Baboh Baiconto Natli Cliow- 

dl^iiri. . 

„ Baboo Nibarau Cliuu4er Cliow- 
dlmri. 

„ Baboo Gopul Chunder Mooker- 

* jee. 

ft * 

„ Btiboo Sarada Prasad Danerjee 


Roliora 
i Patriotic 
j Associa- 
tion. 


B.aranneorc 
Local Co?n- 
Tvittceof the 
Ind. Asso- 
ciation. 


Chairman, Baranagore 
Municipality. 


V f) 


„ r BalTbo Sasipada Banerjee ... Baranagore 


"Working- 
meti’s 
Club and 
Ratepayers’ 
Association. 


» j » 


„ Baboo Issury Clmrau Mookerjee 


Baranagore 

Rutepavers’ 

Associalion. 


Zemindar. 




,, Baboo Jogendra Nath Bose, ! 

M.A., B.L. I 


Vakil, High Court 


)> tf 


„ Baboo Bijay Lall Dutt 

,, Baboo Surendra Chuudra Basil 


} Arba1ia 
J. V. Sa- 
bha. 


< uo ) 

IIST OP DELEOATES. 



b 




Place 


c 

1 

1 

Province. 

District or 
City. 

Naaiet of the Delegates. 

or AMooiation 
rrhicli they 

Eamabes. 

i 

00 

•2 



represent. 


^ . 

Oi 
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423 

Bengal. 

Bengal. 

Sld-Pergun- 

nahs. 

Roy Joteodra Hath Oliovldlrar!, 
J3.A. 

Taki Br. I. 
Aanociation, 
Indian Asso* 
ciation, CaU 

Zemindar. 

t 





outta and 


t 




« 

BaranaRoro 
Local Com- 
mittee of the 
T. Associatiou. 

t 

424 

>» 

Ciiota 

liazaribagb 

Rai Judu Nath Mookerjee 

Hftznribagh 

Government Pleader. 


Nagpore. 

& Ranchi. 


425 


ji 

Purulia 

Pundit Prannath Saraswnti, 

Purulia 

Vakil, High Court. 




M.A., B.L. 


426 

i> 

Orissa 

Balasore 

fKumar Baikunta Nath Dey ... 

Balasore 

.National 

Zemimlar, late Member, 
Bengal Legislative 





s.% • 

'Societv & 

Council, &c. &c. &c. 

. 




. * 

' British 
Indian .. 






' 4 

' A. 

1 

427 

i) 

Assam 

Cachar ... 

Baboo Deno Nath Dutta 

Cacliar 

Mahager of 0. N. J. 

• 






Stock *Co., Ld. 

428 

V 

9» 

Shillong... 

Mr. Kali Kanta Barkagti, B.A. 

Shillong 




i 

A. 


429 

\ J» 

1 

)} 

Dibnigarh 

Mr. Deri Cbaran Barua, B.Al 

• 4 

Upper 
Assam A. ' 

1 

( 

430 


H 


Mr. Gopi Nath Bnrdoloye, B.A. 



431 

' v 


Novvgong 

Mr. Sutya Nath Borah, B.A. ... 

Ryots’ 

Tea Planter. 



1 


I ‘ « 

A. , 





i 

( V 

** Nowerong. 


432 


)) 

Sylhet 

< 

^aboo Bepin Chuuder Pal 

Sylbet 

Laudholder. 

433 


}> 

1 

4 ^ 

Bah no Joygobiud Slioine, M.A,, 

3i 

Vakil, High Court. 



1 


B.L, 

4> 

Editor, , '^Christian 

Herald,” 

434 



Silclmr #•. 

Baboo Kamini Kumar Chanda, 

Habiganj 

Landholder. 





M.Ar 

People’s 

A. 

Bilcbar. 





Names of I) 

ekgates omitted inadvertently front 

theforegoing 

Li^t. 

394a 

» 

Bengal 

Mymensiug 

BoIk)o Keshub Chander Aoharjee 

1 1 

Mymensing 

Zemindar. , 





Cbowdhry, 

• 


412a 

if 


24-Pergun- 

i 1 

Baboo Sirish Chnnder Basu ... 

Jlnssapagla 

Asst. Secy, of the Asso- 




nalis. 

l... ,, u 


Iinprove- 
nfrnt Assn. 

ciation. 


(Besides tlieso Deletyates, several Visitors — the Honorable Mr. ISLanade, Rajah Lutchmati Singh, the 
Honorable Mr. Baij Nath (Chief Justice, Indore) and others— were present, Und thougla taking no part in the 
Public FrooeediUgSj assisted the Delegates at some 6f the^r informal committees trith their advioe. J ^ ^ , 


(NM.-^This list^ it is fearedy is not qnite complete as to names even^ since it is believed that some feiv 
gentlemen left without recording their names. It is ce^ai^ly incomplete as to many whose names are * 
recorded, owing to gentlemen falling to note their academical degrees, professions, and other parivtulars ^ 






APPENDIX II. 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE ELECTION OF DELEGATES. - 

(Extracts from Newspapers,) 


ARRAH, 

Xhe lith Deembeft 1866. 

A MCETIK& of the people of Sbahabad was held 
here on Sunday, the 12th instant, for the purpose 
of electing delegates for the National Congress to 
be held at Calcutta. ^ It was presided over by 
Mr. SburfuddiU) Barrister-at^Law. Great entliu- 
siastu prevailed. Mabomedans took as much part 
as Hindus in its proceedings, and both showed the 
greatest earnestness. The mass, that had mustered 
two thousand strong, heard with rapt attention Uie 
proceedings of the day which|Were all conducted in 
Urdu. 

The President o|fcned the meetlpg with’ a brief 
but« succinct and dear stalement ^ the aitne and 
objefts of the National Cfingress. He showed that, 
with the growth ofjree citizen ideas, corresponditfj? 
alterations must be todde iu the mode of the Govern* 
ment to suit those ideas. Such ideas cannot be 
^stifled, but *mu8t have a natural outlet. The 
National Congress purposes to attain those ends by 
constitutional agitation. He then called upon 
Baboo Rughubuiis Sahai, B.A., B.L., to move the 
first resolution wbijb aids thus ^ 

“ L— That this meetii\g entirely sympathises with 
Ihb aims and objects of the National Congness to^ 
be held during Christmas holidays at Calcutta, and 
deems it desirable to send representatives t 9 the said 
Congress.” 

The mover dwelt upon the advantages of represen- 
tative Government,’ the establisbmeut of which 
is one of the chief aims of the Confess. Be said* 
that a foreign Government, however strong and 
welbiotentipned, could never enter into the real 
wants and wishes of the country, and tJiat a re. 
presentative Government would have tlie ddhWe 
advantage of removing populaj grievances and 
satisfyitfg the people. 

Baboo Koilash Chunder Bani»erji,»M.A., B.L., 
in seconding tim resolution, exhorted tlie people ^to 
see their ancient pmehayet system re-establisjied 
on a broader and more scientific basis in a repre- 
sentative form of Government. He likened district 
representation to feeders of a large river, which 
without them would dry up. The National Con- 
gress must be fed by district represei^atiou to be 
effective. 

» Baboo Qhaturbbuj Sahai moved fhe second re- 
solution which was as follows , 

• lI.*-^Tbat some gentlemeu be sent as delegates 
to represent this District at the said Congress.” 

Ha said that tbe money of India in expended in 
pageants and shows and unprofiti^le wars, while 
millions of Indian people are starving for want of 
daily Those millions who are not consulted 

or cared fop would have to bear the burden of these 
departures from morality. ♦ 

Moulvi Jifukmen Hyder was right glad to find* 
thA ta^me he had up to that time thought to be 
fap distant was near at haqd«<*the time which would^ 
see India goterued for the Indians. 


Baboo Kandhji Sahai, B.A., B.L., in support pf 
the resolutipn, assured the meeting that the Con- 
gress was in the highest degree constitutional, and 
it would serve as a safety-valve to the State in times 
of trouble. He showed that it could never be con* 
aidered dangerous to the State, in that it always 
had hopes of its objects being realized, while one 
destitute of such hopes could do worse out of utter 
desperation. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Sahai moved that a Select Com- 
mittee be formed of tbe following gentlemen for the 
purpose of selecting the delegates: Baboo Bsj 
Bajesvvari ProsaU Singh, Rai Jaiperkash Lall Baha- 
dur, Baboo Jadu Nath Sahai, Baboo Chaturbhuj 
Sahai, Babbo Symlanund, Baboo Kandhji Sahai, 
ynboo Blmgwan Bass, Baboo TJdaichaiid, Baboo Baij- 
nath Sahai, Baboo Baijnath Singh, Baboo Sikher 
Oliand, Moulvi Lukmari Haider, Moulvi Kazizohur 
Alum, Moulvi Mirza Ismail, Baboo Koilas Chunder 
Bannerji and Baboo Thakurpershad Singh, 

Baboo Kandhji Sahai, B.A., B.L., was then 
authorized on behalf of the meeting to hold neces- 
sary communication with the Secretary to the 
National Congress on the subject of receiving re- 
presentatives from this district. 

In the end a telegram and a letter from Baboo 
Eaj liajeswari Prosad Singh of Surojpura were 
rei\,d out. He was to have attended the meeting, but 
was kept away owing to an unforeseen circumstance, 


. CpNJEEVERAM. 

A, puniic meeting was held here iu the Cloth 
Bazar Choultry, Hodsenpett, for nominating dele- 
gates to be sent to the National Congress. Notibes 
4ind been cireflkted by Mr. C. T. M. Appavo 
Miidaliar, Rao Sahib, Municipal Councillor. P/e- 
cisely at the hour, i p.m., the proceedings of the 
meeting began, upwards of 600 people assembling 
in tlm Hall, while a greater number had to remain 
outside. The public kept good ordei;, and tbe spec- 
tacle witnessed that day is without any precedent 
ill the history of this town. Among those presemt 
wore all tbe resident Municipal Councillors, inclu- 
sive of the Chairman, being 15 in number out of 
tiie whole body of 20 members, members of the 
District Board and tbe several Taluq Boards of the 
District, Zemindars, Shrotriemdars and other land- 
holders, managers of temples and other orthodox 
Brahmins, influential merchants of the town and of 
the district, Schoolmasters, and, in fact, representa- 
tives of every section of tbe community were vieing 
with each other in the display of enthusiasm fop 
what the whole assembly accepted as their one com* 
mon and sole object The proceedings began, tbe 
assembly voting unanimously with acclamations to 
the Chair our respected citizen M. B. By. Namasi* 
vaya Chettiar, Rao Sahib, Municipal Councillor, and 
Honorary Magistrate, Tbe President select, in a 
short speech, explained the object oP the meeting 
and sat down amidst applause. Then Mr. A. Rauga 
Charriar, (?bief Mirossida? of Damal, and member 
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outlie Taluo Board of Chingleput spoke at consi* 
derabll lenglh about the object of the meeting, the 
subjects to be discussed at the Congress and the 
ira|)ortanc6 and necessity of sending dMj^gat^ to 
represent the viesrs of the public of the District 
at the Congress. 

The next sperker P. B. Bambanda^'^ttdaltar Ba6 
Bahadfhr, Chairman of the local Munrcipal Council 
aud also Civil apothecary, impressed upon the meet- 
ing the importance of introducing tiecboical educa* 
tion, one of the subjects to be discussed this year by 
the Congress, its useful effect upon the declining 
manufacturing industries of India iu competition 
with English tnanufactures. He also convinced the 
footing of the necessity of forming an ssociation 
in the town and other parts of the district calcu- 
^Mited to train the people politically. Then Mr. 
Krishnasamy Thntha Chariar Hao Sahib, Dbarma- 
karta of the Sri Dewarajaswamy’s ‘Temple, member 
of the District Board aud of the Local Municipal 
Council, spoke also of the importance of the Con- 
gress and of the meeting sending its delegates. 
He suggested that the Congress should take up in 
hand the subject of the abolition of the income-tax, 
which he said operated very harshly as direct taxa* 
tion, the deficit owing to such abolition being made 
up by means of indirect taxation. Then«Mr. M. T. 
Itanga Chariar, Vakil of the District Court, explain- 
• ed to the audience the necessity of the remodelling 
of the Legislative Council on the linos laid down in 
the third resolution of the last year*s Conj^ress at 
Bombaj, and how it was practicable to elect sucb 
representatives* Then Mr. Eristnasamy Tbatha- 
chary proposed that Mr. M. Y. Bangs Chariar be 
appointed delegate to represent the district at tbe 
Congress. As an amendment of this proposition 
Mr. C. M. Banga Iyengar, Mirasidar, proposed the 
following gentlemen be also appointed delegates : 
tl. Virnragava Chariar Avergal, a Mirnsidar of the 
Taluq ; M. Shunmuga Moodaliar, Zemindar of 
Nallator ; M. G, Sriranga Chariar, B. A. and b.L., 
Vakil, High Court; A. Banga Chariar, of Damal. 
Tfielast proposition as amended was seconded by 
8. Sreenivasa Iyer, Bao Sabib, Bqad Master tbe 
Pacbeapptt*6 High School. 

The last named Mr. A. Banga Chariar of Damal, 
pleaded ilhhealth, but on the gentlemen then pre- 
spnt expressing surprise that i^nih a patriotic 
gentleman should now care more for his health 
than his country, he , very willingly iirithdrew his 
plea and enthusiastically declared acceptance of his 
appointment. The whole proposition was carried 
unanimously. 

It was next asked by M. B. By. NarasimOi Char* 
rlar if be wfll be allowed to propose the ^aymen^ 
of tbe delegates’ expenses by public subscription, 
but the delegates expressing for themselves and for 
their fellows their unwillingness to accept any such 
payment, tlie matter was dropped. The meeting 
then dispersed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


HOSPETT. 

^ A YOBiiic meeting of the inhabitants of 
Taluq, Bellary District, was convened under the 
Auspices of the Ryots’ Sabha,” Hospett, in the 
Hospett Town Hall and Reading Boom, on tbe 4th 
December, 1886, for the purpose of appointing 
delegates to lepresent Hospett Taluq at tbe 
National CongVess, 

Mr. E. Venkat Bau Gam, Bow 6aib, 1st Grade 
Pleader and Municipal Councillor, BelUry, deli-* 


vered an able address, and the following resolutions 
were passed by the meeting ' 

L Besolved that Mr. C. H. Goud Row Sahib, 
Member of tbe District Board, Mirasidar, and an 
Honorary Magistrate and Mr. E. Venkat Bow, . 
Garu Bow Sahib, Landholder in the Taluq^ and Ist 
Grade Pleader^ Bellary, be nominated: delegates of 
this Taluq at the ensuing Natiional Congress to be 
held at Calcutta. 

II. That a vote of thanks be given to tbe chair* 
mau and the lecturer. 


VIZAGAPATAM. 

A wttro meeting was held at Vizagapatam on the 
6th instant, and Mr. Erishna Mnrthi and Puflu* 
peddi Venkaunah were elected delegates. 

BANKIPORE. 

29<A November^ 1880. 

A Most crowded meeting of the residents of 
Bankipore and Patna, numbering probably nearly 
one thousand persons, called by the Bebar People’s 
Association, was held at Bankipore yesterday. 
%ed Taj,ammal ..Hossein Khan, son of Nawnb 
Valayat Ali Khan Bahadur, C.I.R., presided. 
Hesol\itionB Were passed unauime/asly in favour of 
the introduction of a representative element into 
the government of 'this countr;^./ Delegates to the 
National Congress elected. Mr. Sjmrfuddih, Barris* 
ter-at-Law, moved the first resolution. very large 
number of Mahomedan gentlemen were present. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

. JUBBULPORE. 

* I 2Brd Devemherj 1886. ’ 

An influential meeting of the residents of this 
town was .held on tbe 2 Ist instant, under the aus- 
pices of the Hitcarni Sabha, to consider what steps 
should be taken to represent* the interest of the 
people of tb4 Central , Provinces in the various 

J aestions that are to be discussed in the National 
ongresB to be belc) in Calcutta during Christ- 
mas. Among others we noticed the following 
gentlemen « 8eth Bullubh Dass Kai Bahadur, Seth 
Behary Lai Ehazanebi, Seth Gouri Dass, Seth 
Bjiuban Mobun, Both Omrao Singh Chqwdhry, 
Goutia Aman Singh, Zemindar, Baboo Brojendra 
Nath, Pleader, Baboo Eailash Chunder, M.A., 
Baboo Nanhak Chand, • B.A., Baboo Behnry Lai, 
B.Ar, Baboo Janoki Prasbad, Pleader, Baboo Gopai 
Prasbad, B.A., and nearly all the other residents 
of the town, who command weight and influence. 
Seth Bohari Lall Ehazanefai opened tbe meeting 
by explaining tbe object which had brought them 
together, often which the following resolutions were 
moved , 

I.^That we fully sympathize with the objeqt and 
, proceedings of the National Congress to be held in 
Calcutta dwi'ing tbe ensuing vacation. Proposed 
W Setb liehari Lai Ehazanohi, and seconded by 
Cfhowdhrv Omrab Singh aud Mr. Abdul Gafur. 

- Il.-^Tbat one or two delegates be sent to the 
Notional Congress to represent the interest of the 
people of the Central t^roviuces in the various im* 
portaat public questions that are are to bb dis- 
cussed there, and a Committee be foriaed of a few 
gentlemen to raise subscriptions aud to tnra: 
sending delegates as early as possible. Ff^og^' 
by Gontiia Amsn Singh and seconded by Mr. Gopai 
^wamje • ^ 
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ALLAHABAD. 

19/A Decmher^ 1886. 

A OfiBAT public meeting of tbe veeidente of 
Allababad took 'place here to elect delegates to re* 
present this ancient city in the forthcoiPing National 
Gongrese to be held in your city. The meeting 
was a eroirdid one, and attended by almost all the 
respectable and influential citizens. Seldom have I 
eeen such an orderly and enthusiastic meeting. It 
was presided by the much respected vakil Pundit 
.Bishambhar Nath. The meeting was addressed b^ 
the Chairman, Pundit Vyasji, tbe reputed Kavira], 
Mr. Crowley of Messrs. Crowley & Co., Dr. Bro. 
jendra Natli Baonerji, the late celebrated physician 
of this city, and now of your own town, who has 
lately come up here to treat a rich patient. Pundit 
Sunder Lai, Pleader, High Court, Pundit Madan 
,Mobun Malavya, B. A., Munahi Kashi Persliad, Yakil, 
Mr. T. N. Otiose, Thakur Mahabir Pershad and 
others. The following delegates were unanimously 
elected : Lala Bam Cliarau Dass, the Bothschild 
of Allahabad, Baboos Charu Chunder Mitter and 
T. N. Ghose, Pundit Madan Mohun Malavya, B.A., 
Mr. Abdul Majid, Barrister-at-Law, Mr. Mahmud, 
Vakil, High Court, Mr. Newal Behary Bajpai and 
Munshi Kashi Proshad, Vaftl. Mr. Crowley offer- 
ed to pay the fare «f any of the delegatee who re- 
qui/ed pecuniary help. I am glad*tliat two ^aho- 
medan gentlemoA are going to represent this city. 

IIp^HANGABAD. 

» * 2lit December^ 1886. 

The following is a report of the proceedings of 

an important meeting, held to-day at 8 a.k., in the 
hall of the Zillah School, IlosliAngabad, to consider 
the propriety of pending delegjites to fepresent the 
inhabitants of the district in the National Congress 
to be held at Calcutta on the 27th, 28th agd 29th 
of this mouth ; — 

Present : The leading residents of the town of 
Hoshaugabfld, tbe members of the local Bar and 

many others. • 

I. — Proposed by* Baboo Behary Lai Bose that 
Seth Dalchand do take* the chair, seconded Jry 
Pundit Sukhdeo Prasad, and carried nem con. The 
object of the meeting being explained by Baboo 
Kaltdas Chowdliry, it was, resolved that delegates 
be sent to Calcutta *to represent thf District of 
Hoshangabad. 

Proposed tliat Baboos BehaVy Lai Bose tfnd 
Kbetter Mohun Bose, Pleadera of the District, be 
selected as delegates to the National ^Congress. 

JI.^That these gentlemen be sent as delegates. 

HI. — That copies of the resolution be sent to 
the Secretary to the National Congress, to tbe 
Indian Mirror ^ and to the Nyay Sudha. 


Iyer, B.A. and B.L. ; and many others. Mr. ^ami- 
natha Mudaltar, tbe largest landholder in th^ Muni- 
cipal Division, was voted to the chair. Mr. B. Balajee 
Row explained at considerable length the objects 
of the National Congress and proposed that the 
Honorable S. Subramauia Iyer be requested to 
represent the public of Mylapore in the National 
Congress which meets in December at Ci^cutta. 
ha ))ropositlon was seconded by Mr. P. S. Seva- 
swami Iyer. Several speakers dwelt upon the 
necessity for every town and village sending a 
delegate to tbe Congress. The proposition was then 
pat to the vote and carried unanimously. It was 
resolved that tbe request be communicated to the 
Honorable 8. Subramania Iyer. With a vote of 
thanks to tne chairman, the meeting dispersed. 

WALLAJANUGGUR. 

Iw accordance * to a notice circulated by the 
Wallajanuggur Hiudu Brethren Association, a 
public meeting was held on Sunday, tbe 2lBt instant, 
at 9 A.M., in tlio premises No. 26, Bhuvarha Chetty 
Street, for the purpose of electing a delegate to 
represent the people of Wallaja Taluq in the eu- 
sning Natioual'Congress. 

People of everv description, namely, merchants, 
landholderii, vakeels and several others were 
^present. Mr. Canche Cangnnna Chetti Garu, a 
landhoMer at Wallajah, was unanimously voted to* 
the chfir. Mr. P. Govindarajulu Mudaliar explained 
in Tamil the object of the meeting. Mr. 8. 
Etherajulu Naidu explained ih full the object of the 
National Cong^ss. Then the Chairman rose and 
asked the audience to elect a delegate, where- 
upon Palnati Etherajulu Chetty, a landholder, 
proposed that Mr. Chethambadi Subba Naidu Garu, 
Ist Grade Pleader, should bo elected as a delegate 
to attend tbe National Congress. The proposi- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Kulvaraja Pillai, the 
Ijead Master of the H. B. M. School, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Ponnusawmi Mudaliar, a mercbaut, 
and unauiroouBiy carried. 

It was suggested by S. Alwar Naidu to raise a 
fu«d for the defrayal of the expenses of the dele- 
gi^e. The suggestion thus made was objected to 
by Palnati EtheVajulu Chetti who said that such a 
* patriotic gentleman as Mr. C. Subba Naidu Garu 
would decline^to accept any money for his expenses 
and offer bis services for the public good gratuitously. 
It was then resolved that the name ofi the delegates 
should be communicated to the Secretary to the 
Madras Mahajana Sabha and that of the Indian 
National Congress. Thereon, tbe .audience and the 
Chairman rose and prayed God for a few minutes for 
the happy success in the long journey* of our dele- 
gate and of all the delegates of the Presidency. 
The meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to the 
delegate and the Chairman. 


MYLAPORE. ^ 


, Is pursuance of a notice issued by the Secretary 
to tlfe People's Association of Mylapore there was 
. a meeting of the public of Mylapore in the Ath^. 
nsDum Hall at 6 p.m., on Sunday, the 2kBt instant 
There were present : Dewan Bahadoor R. Haghuuatba 
Raw ; Messrs. B. Balajee Bow, B.L. ; C. Mabadeva 
Iyer, B.A. and B.L. ; U. S. BungaTlharriar, B.A. and 
B.L.,; M. SreenivasaBow, B.A. ai^d B.L.,; T. B. 
Bamanatha Iyer, B.A. ; M. Swaminatha Mudaliar ; 
F. 8. Sevaswami Iyer, B.A a and B.L. ; S. Kalayua 
Bama Iyer, B.A. and B.L. ; S. Bamasawmi lyengsv, 
•Bfc A. iwi4 BX. ; K. Narayana Row, B.A. and B.L. ; V. 
Kristnaswami Iyer, B.A. and B.L. ; P« B. Suudarum 


BALLIA. 

Thr Indian Union says: “A well-attended 
meeting, which included nearly all the raUee and 
educated gentry of the town, was convened at 
Ballia in the N. W. P. on tbe evening of the 18tli 
instant under the auspices of t^e Ballia Institute 
to elect delegates for the Calcutta National Con- 
gress. Baboo Sribalabh Dutt, a leading member 
of the local Bar, was in the chair. Munshi 
Parmeshari Dayal explained to the audience at 
seme length the objects of the National Congrees. 
He dwelt also on the blessings of *the people of 
India enjoyed under the British Baj and on the 


• A journej of 2,000 milsf.* 
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impcMiAnoe of conititutionAl agitation aondacted 
w a moderate and lojal epirit He waa followed 
by Pindit Indira Dutt, Upadhyaya, M.A., wbp, 
in^ a abort iippreMire tpeech, exhorted tbeie praaeut 
to call to mind tbe glonea of the ancient Arwvaria^ 
and to unite in tbe common bond otf brotherhood 
for the furtherance of the beet interests of their 
country. Five gentlemen were nominated by the 
onanlmouB vote of tbe meeting as delegates to he 
present at the conference, eis., Baboo Bribullabb 
Butt, Vakil and Chairman of the evening, Pundit 
Indira Datt TJpadhy^a, H.A., Baboo Bhugwan 
Din Bay and Baboo Padma Deva Narain Pande 
and Deo Narain Singh, well-known zemindars 
• and msei of tbe district. Tbe first three gentle* 
men have expressed their willingness* tp join tbe 
Congress as aesirod b;y the Committee ; the other 
^two, who were unavoidably absent from the station 
on the day the meeting was held, have been requested 
W letter to acoppt the invitation of the meeting. 
The proceedings were conducted entirely in the 
vernacular, and all present evinced the utmost 
interest and entbusiasm/* 

DACCA. • 

16/A December f 1886. 

A. onowDEO and enthusiastic meeting of the, 
• Hindu and Mahomedau iuhabitants, such**aB has 
rarely before been here seen, was held last ^ vening 
at tbe Jagannath College Theatre, at tbe instance 
of tbe People’s Association, Hhajah Mahomed 
Azgbur presiding. ThefoKowing resolutions were 
unanimously adopted:— 

I. — Tbe reconstitution of the Indian and Bengal 
Legislative Councils on the elective basis. 

II. — The examination of the Indian candidates 
for the Civil Service in India, and raising tbe 
maximum age to 28, leaving it optional with tbe sue* 
ceasful candidates to proceed to England or not. 

III. — The appointment of a Commission of 
Enqiiiry into tbe coolie grievances in Assam. 

iV.— The separation of the Judicial from the 
Expcutive functions of the Magistrates. < 

Y.'— The appointment of delegates to the com^g 
National Congress. * 

VJ,— ^mpathy was expressed with the aims 
of the efoDgresB, and an entire approbation of the 
principles enunciated iu tbe pamphlet entitled the 
8lar in the East The following gentlhmen were 
Appointed delegates: Syed Abdul Buri, Kbajeh Abdul 
Alim, Moulvi Biajuddin, Baboos Uamakanta Nundy, 
Kailas Chufider Ben and Kaliprosuuuo Chose. 


SYLHET. 

17/A December, 1886. 

An influentially-attended meeting representing 
all sections of the native community was held 
here yesterday at the premises of tbe Murary 
Chand High School, to consider the desirability of 
sending delegates to the ensuing National Congress. 
Baboo Nova Krishna Hov, Dastidar, Zemindar, was 
in the Chair. Among those present we noticed 
Baboo Qlrish Obunder Boy, Zemindar, Tea-Plauter 
and Proprietor of the Girish School and Murari 
Chand School ; Baboo Loke Nath Surma, Zemiudar, 
Tea- Planter aud Honorary Magistrate; Baboo 
Dulal Cbuttder Dev, B.L, Vioo*Obairman of tbe 
Municipality and taw Lecturer; Baho<fAnauda 
Kiser Dutta^Boy, B.L., Tara Kisore Chowdbry, 
M.A., B.L, Radha Binod Dass, Bomes Chuuder 
Bose, Sham Kisore Sen, MoulvLMasadar Ali, 


Pleaders, Judge*! Court ; Maulavi Abdul Zali], Ze- 
mindar; Moulvi Abdul Karim, late a Sub-Registrar ; 
Baboos BadbaOovinda Dais and Mobendra Chuuder 
Dass, landowners; Baboo Proionno |(lumar Guhn, mer* 
ehant; Baboo Badba Nath Obowdhry, Editor ** Parid^ 
$aV ; Baboo Janoki Nath Ben, Head Master, National * 
Institution; Baboo Prosonno Kumar B.A., 
Teacher, Murari Chand School ; Baboo Radlia Nath 
Das, Nava Kisore Dais, Sarat Chunder Butt, 
Sita Mobnn Dass, Pleaders, Munsiff’s Court; 
Baboos Sundari Mohun Dass, M.B., and Biieswar 
San, Medical Practitioner. After the objects of tho 
meeting were explained by Baboo Dulal Chunder 
De, B.L., in a neat speech, resolutions to the 
following effect were passed ttuantmously amidst 
much enthusiasm 

I. — That this meeting expresses its hearty sym- 
pathy with tbe National Congress. Moved by 
Moulvi Masadar, Ali, Pleader Judge’s Court, 
seconded by Baboo Bandar Mohun Dass, M.B. 

II. — That in view of the rapid progress of edu- 
cation and enlightenment in this country, this 
meeting is of opinion that it has now become 
necessary, alike in the interests of India and 
England, to reconstitute the LegislatiTe Councils 
upon the following lineji ;— 

(a.) That no less than two-thirds of the whole 
Council chould 'be elected members chosen by 
local Jodies. ^ . 

(A.)' That*' tbe Council thus formed should have 
the right of interpellation! , ' 

Moved by Moulvi Abdul SSalii, ‘Zemindar, second, 
ed by Moulvi Abdul*^ Karimi and supported by 
Baboos ProBunno Kumar Guha and liadha Nath 
Chowdhry. 

III. — That this meeting is of opinion that tbe 
maximum age of the Civil Service Examination 
should be raised to 23 year^ aud that tbe open 
competitive bxamina*tion should l!lb held in India, 
simultaneously with that iu London. 

Move*d by Baboo Janoki Nath Sen, seconded by 
Babu Auanada Kisore Dutt Roy, aud supported 
* by Baboo Romes Chunder Bose. 

IV. — That this meeting takps this opportunity 
of expressing Jts full confidence in the Bengal 
National Leagueii and pledges itself to support it 
\)f every legitimate means that lies in its power. 

Moved W Baboo .Dulal Chunder De, seconded 
by Baboo Sarat Chuuder Duti, and supported by 
Baboev Sita Kohun Dass. * » 

T— Resolved that the following gentlemen be 
selected as delegates to represent tbe Sylhet • public 
at the forthcoming National Congress: Daboo 
Prosuuno Kumar Quba, Buboo Radha Nath Ohow- 
dhry, Baboo Joy Gobinda Shome, M.A., B.L., and 
Babo6 Bipin Chunder Pal. 

Moved by Baboo Tara Kisore Chowdhry, second- 
ed by Moulvi Nasarullab, and supported by Baboo 
ProBUDuo Kumar Dey. 

VL— Resolved that the ''proceedings of this 
meeting be sent to tbe Press for publication. 

Moved by Baboo Loke Nath Sarma, and second- , 
od by Baboo Nava Kisore Dass. r 

cTba meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to , 
,the Chair, 


CHITTAGONG. 

* 20/A December^ 1886. 

A pirnmc meeting was held on Monday, the 18th 
inftaut, at 6 at the instance of the Chittagong 
Association, to elect delegates to the forthmting* * 
National Congress^ and to ascertain the views of 
the general public on the reconstitution of 
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the Legifirlative Councils and Covenanted Civil 
Service age question. Baboo Eamala Kanta Sen^ 
B.L., High Court Pleader, President of the Chitta- 
gong Association, was unanimously voted to the 
Chair. He gave a succinct view of the questions to 
be discussed at the meeting, and, in a short and 
neat speech, impressed upon the audience the 
necessity of the re-formation of the Legislative 
Councils as at present constituted, and the raising 
of the age of the candidates for the Covenautod 
Civil Service. 

The following resolutions were passed and carried 
unanimously 

I. — That having regard to the rapid progress of 
education and enlightenment, and the growth of 
public spirit iu those provinces, this meeting is of 
opinion that it has now become urgently necessary, 
alike iu the interests of the people of India and for 
the honor of Elnglish rule, that the Legislative 
Council of Bengal should be reconstituted in a 
maiiiior more iu harmony with the popular aspira- 
tions, the requirements of the time, aud the necessi- 
ties of the Government. 

Proposed by Baboo Satif^ Ch under Sen, B.L., 
Pleader, seconded by Baboo Gagan Chaud Chowdhry, 

II. — That, in tlfe opinion of l^lus meeting, the 
Legislative Council of Bongal should .be reoonati- 
tute^l upon tho following Iwies : — 

(«,) That the pviwciple of representation sliouW 
bo recognised, and* that the oloctod members of 
Council, being not loss than two-thirds of the whole 
. Council, flhoiild be chosen by local bodies, such as 
the Municipalities and the District Board of each 
district, to represent the dilTerent districts, and by 
tho Chamber of Commerce, the Trades’ Association, 
tho British liuliau Association, the IJuiversity of 
Calcutta, the (hucutt(i Municipality and other 
establisliod public bodies of similar reputation. « 

(h.) That the members of the Council thus formed 
should have tho right of interpellation. 

(c.) And, further, that the Provincial Budget 
should be laid before®the CouAcil and be discussed 
and passed by the Council. > 

Proposed by Baboo Komos Chirtider Son, B.Lr, 
Pleader, seconded by Moulvi Abdul Hossein, B.L., 
Pleader. ♦ 

HI. — That this meeting Jakes this o^ortunity of 
expressing its full coniuleiK’.e in the Beifgal Kjxtiojial 
League, and pledges itself to pupport it by every 
possibld means iu its power, and begs that the 
League will address the Government^ for the recon- 
stitution of the Legislative X^ouncil according to^the 
terms of the resolutions adopted by this meeting. 

Proposed by Baboo Durga Das Dutt, Mcdic.al 
Practitioner, and seconded by Moulvi Ahmed IJlla. 

IV. — That in the opinion of this meeting, it is 

resolved that tlio age# of the candidates for the 
Covenanted Civil Service be raised^at least to 21, 
and the examination be held simultaneously both iu 
England and India, ■* 

Proposed by Baboo Raj Kumar Dutt, seconded by 
• Baboo Kasi Cbunder Gupta. ’ ‘ ■* 

V. — That the meeting is of opinion tkit Chitta- 

gong should be represented iiivtha forthcominii^ 
National Congress in Calcutta, and requests Baboo 
Aukhil Chuiider Sen and Dr. A. iJ, Khastgir, Maho- 
med Ibrahim and Bodial Alam tp go as delegates 
to the said Congress. • 

Proposed by Munsbi Kjijim Ali, and seconded by 
Baboo Aukhil Chunder Nundy. *• 

meeting was a grand success. Everyone 
resent took a lively interest in tho proceedings 
of the meeting. The meeting lasted for* about tito 
hours. 'The meeting was of a representative charac- 
ter. Hindus, Mahomedans, zemindars, jnerebants, 

/ 


in fact all sections of tho community, were fairly 
represented in the meeting. t 


COIMBATORE. 

In* pursuance of a notice circulated by the 
Secretaries of the Sudasa Darmu Ratchani Sabha 
(The People’s Association), a great public meeting 
was held on the 8th instant at the Native High 
School Hall, Coimbatore. M. H. Ry. V. Cooppoo- 
sawmy Iyer AvI., a well-known leading native 
gentleman, Ist Grade Pleader, and President of 
the let Bank having been voted to the Olmir. Messrs. 
Kastury Uanga Iyengar, B.A., H.L., High Court 
Vakeel, Vigianthra Row Avl , Native High School, 
and others spoke in English, and S. P. Narasimulu 
Naidu spoke in Tdmil of tho objects of the Indiau 
National Congress. Then the followinggeiitlemeri 
were elected to be deput 0 <l as delegates of Coimbatore 
to the ludiau National Congress: Messrs. V. 
Cooppr^osuwmy Iyer, Kostury llanga Ivengar, B.A., 
B.L, Annasowmy How, Bujanja Row, B. A , Satagopa 
Charlu, M.A, Thiruveng.adasamy Mudaliar, Vejia- 
rnnga Mudaliar, V. Krishna Row, 11. Rama How, 
Coottianna Mudaliar, Mahamed Kalian wSahib, Kuuna 
pounder, Mahamed Hoaeiu Markair, 8. P. Narasim- 
inulu Naidu. After a vote of th.anks to the 
Chairmfii and the M.inagers of the Native High 
School tho meeting dispersed. 


CALICUT. 

A arcNBRATi public meeting of tho citizens of Calicut 
was held at the Mananjara Municipal School House 
on Saturday, 6th November, 1880, for the purpose 
of delegating a gentlomau to the forihcoming National 
Congress at Calcutta. There were present: Messrs. I). 
Manekjee, Koya Assu, Koya Haji, L. A. Hama Pattar 
(Merchants and Municipal Councillors), Kasturi 
(’hund Ram Chuud (Merchant), E. Subrainanya 
Pillay (Merchant), S. Varadaraj.ayyar (Pleader), 
.Turn Saji Framji, Nanabai Bomansliali (Merchants), 
B. Hamunui Motion (Pleader and Municipal Coun- 
cillor), Ismail Siiliob, Cliutra Choj Sett, M. Kailrli 
Koya, M. Abivlh^ Koya Haji (Merchants), 0. M. 
Rarichan Muppan (landlord and Municipal Coun- 
cillor), K. Clioyikutti (landlord), 11. Sankara nara- 
yana Aiyar, P. A. Krishna Mcuon (Pleaders), C. 
Kunhiraman Menon, B.A. (Editor of tlio Kerala 
Vatrika and Municipal Councillor), V. Karunakara 
Menouf Sivaramakrishnayyor, N. Subrainanya 
Aiyar, E. R. llamasawmy Aiyar, K. Krishna Menon, 
B.A. (Pleaders), S. Anautakrishnayyar, B.A. 
(Teacher), T. Kunhikutti Ali, M, Kuiiluimad (Mer- 
chants), D. Ganpat Hau, B.A., G. Appa Kau, N. G. 
Srinivasa Ran (Proprietors of the Native High 
School and Teachers), Visvaiiatha Aiyar, B.A., 
T. Panehapatesayyar, B.A. (Teachers), A. N. Ananta- 
ramayyar, B.A., *B,E., T. Narayana Menon (Pleaders), 
and a great many more. M. H. Ry» L. A. Rama Pattar 
Avergal, a lending Brahmin merchant, having been 
voted to tho Chair, opened' the proceedings as usual. 
Mr. P. A. Krishna Menon, a Ist Grade Pleader, 
made an appropriate speech in Malayalam to explaiu 
to the audience the object of the National Congress 
and the urgent necessity there is for sending re- 
presentatives to these annual Conferences from 
every paH of India to make these Conferences tho- 
roughly represeutatlve. Messrs. Varadaraja Ayyar 
and K. R. Ramasawmy lyyar , followed him witli 
short speeches on the same subject, 

(1.) It was proposed by Mr. P. A. Krishna 
Menon, scconddd by Mr. S. Varadaraja xVyyar, and 

1 
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Cftrried uiiAnimouiily, that a d&l«p[ate be aetit to' re* 
prcMient the citizeas of Calicut at tbe Natioual Oou- 
greas to be held at Calcutta iu December next. 

(2.) Mr. C. Kunhiraman Meooti, Editor and 
Proprietor of Kerala Pairika'e offer to represent 
Calici^t at tbe Congress, was accepted with thanks 
amid ioiid acclamations. 

(8.) Proposed by Mr. H. Sankara Narayanayyar, 
seconded by Mr. K. Acliutnii Nayar, and carried 
unanimously, that Messrs. L. A. Bamayyar, Koya 
Assu, Koya finji, Abdulla Koya. D. Miuiekji, 
C. M. Burichau Muppan, and P, A. Krishna Menou, 
do form themselves into a Committee to give the 
necessary instructions to tbe delegate selected. 

(4.) Proposed by Councillor Mr. B. Ramunni 
.Menon, seconded by Mr. A. N. Anandaramayyar, 
and carried unanimously, that the expenses of the 
delegate be borne by public contributions. 

A subscription list was at once opened, and a little 
over Ra. 100 were Rubscribod on the spot. 

(5.) liesolved that a Sub-Committee composed of 
Messrs. L. A. Rama Pattiir, C. M. Rarichan, Suhra- 
inauya Pijlay and P. A. Krishna .Vleuon be appoint- 
ed to collect the contributions. * 

A vote of tbankfl was iiieii passed to tbe Ciiairman 
and the delegate Mr. Kunjirainan Menou. The 
meeting then terminated amidst shouts of applause. 


NATTORE. 

28M Kovemher, 188G. 

At a well attended general meeting of the 
People’s Association, held thia evening, resolutions 
for reconstructing the Legislative C<JunolU cm a 
representative basis, raising the limit of age to 28 
years of candidates for the Civil Service and holding 
simultaneous examinations in India and England 
were unanimously adopted. Six delegates wefi’e 
elected to the Kational Congress. 


GHATTAL. 

26M December t 188G. , 

A. MKETiNG of the people c/«0hattal Sub- 
Division was held at Khirpie on the Friday, the 2Gth 
December, GJIiere were present Bn boos Prosun no 
Kumar Bannerji, Zemindar; Girish Chunder 
Pulmri, Zemindar ; Priya Kath Roy ; Peary i^aul 
Ghose, Government Pleader ; Grish Chunder 
Chntterji, Zemiiuhir ; Umesh Chunder Ghoseiy L. L., 
Ac.,^&c. The following resolutions wem passed : — 

I. — That this meeting desires to* place on record 
that the Legislative Council of this country, as at 
present constituted, does not suit the condition of 
this country, because its members generally 
come from a class who are absolutely iguoraiit of 
the wants and requirements of the general popula- 
tion of this country, therefore, this meeting onrnestly 
entreats the Government to substitute election for 
nomination. 

II. — That this meeting having beard with sincere 
delight that a National Congress will be held at 
Calcutta to advttfice the political rights, and to 
auieliorste tbe condition of the people of this country, 
this meeting gladly appoints Kumar Biuoya Krishna 
Bahadur, the young patriotic and philanthropic 
zemindar, aqd a scion of a great family of Bengal, 
as delegate to represent the Association iu the said 
National Congress. 

III. — That a copy of tbe above resolutions be 
sent to the Statennan and tbe Indian *Mirr 0 r for 
publication, and to Baboo Surendra* Nath Banerjee, 


the Secretary of the Indian Association, and to 
Kumar Benoya Krishna Bahadur for information. 


HALISHAHAR. 

2(Uh December^ 1886. 

Tub following is on abstract of the proceedings of a 
general meeting of the H alisliahar Good Will Prater*-* 
nity iu Sub-Division Barasot, held on tho25th instant 
for the purpose of expressing the sympathy of 
the whole community with the Bengal National 
League : — 

I. — That Ibis meeting considers the reform and 
eutpansion of the supreme and existing local Legis- 
lative Councils by the admission of a considerable 
proportion of elected members essential, and that 
such representative Councils should have some voice 
and control over the finance of the country, 

II. — That this meeting has full confidence in, and 
sympathy with, the aims and objects of the Bengal 
National League. 

III. — That this meetif^g is of opinion tliat the sub- 
jects to be discuslod at tlm ensujng National Con- 
gress are of vital importance to the well-being of the 
counlPk’y, and that the llalishaliar Good Will Fra- 
ternity will, as far as it lies within its poyver, 
od‘-operate with 'the Sengal* National League in 
furtherance of its objects. 

IV. — That some delegates 'frotn the Fraternity 
be deputed to attend the National Coiiji^reHs. 

V. — That copies of these resolutions be forwarded 

to the Local Government, Secretary to the Bengal 
National League, and the Editor of the Indian 
Mirror. , , • ^ 


RANAGIIAT. 

l<f/ December^ 188G. 

The following is h copy** of the resolutions, 
passed unanimously at a meefing of the Ruiiaghat 
Itfnprovemeilt Sifciety, hem at the Rivers Thompson 
Hull on the 28tli November, 1880, Baboo Makhan 
Lul De, B A., in the Chair : — • 

I — Thnt^iu view of .tbe jmcessity of combined 
agitation for political riiilits, the Association, hither- 
to known ns the Rqnaghat Improvement Society, be 
affiliated with the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
and be styled' “ Branch Indian Association, Kana- 
ghi^t/' and that the following gentlemen be appoint- 
ed benrers 

Baboo Surendra Nath Pal Chowdhry, President ; 
Mukhun Lai De, B. A., and Baboo Ram Chunder 
Ghose, L.M.S., Vice- Presidents ; Baboo Krishna 
Chunder Gluittak, Seci'etar^*^ and Baboo Junendra 
Nath Pal Chofdhry, Joint Secretary. 

II. — ^That a representative public meeting of this 
sub-division be ebnvened at an early date to consi- 
der the desirability ^of addressing Qovernment*on the 
Subject of »tbo reconstitution of the Legislative 

^ Councils, ^8 in the opinion of this meeting the intro- 
I Auction of a x^presentative element into these 
Councils has becqpie necessary. 

III. — That Baboos Girija Prosunno Butt, Aukhoy 
Kumar Ghose, .(Municipal Commissioners), and 
Krishna CIrander Ghattak be requested to represent 
this Association at tlfb forthcoming National Con- 
gress to be held at Calcutta on the 28th proximo, and 
that the nominations made by the KriivhTiaghtlf 
Association for this district be approved. 

• IV.— That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
forwarded to tbe Secretary, Indian Association, 
Calcutta! 
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GUDIVADA. 

At a public nleeting held at Gudivada, Kiatna 
District, on the evening of the 8lflt October, 1886, the 
following resolutions were unanimously passed 

1. That the meeting fully sympathises with the 
working of the Mahnjnna Sabha at Madras, and with 
the objects of the National Congress held at Bom- 
bay last year. 

2. That a Branch of the District Branch of the 
'Mahajana Snbha be constituted here for furnishing 
the necessary information concerning the wants of 
tliis part of the district. 

8. That M. H.Ry. Singarnju Venkata Subbarajadu 
Pantulu Garu be requested to represent them ut the 
Anniversary of the Mahajana Sabha and at the Na- 
tional Conyress to be hold at Calcutta. 

4j. That M. R. Ry. Raja Kamadana Venkata 

Nnrasimlmraogar, an ex-zemindar of this place, be 
thanked for his kindness in presiding on the occasion 
and for consenting to be the President of this branch 
in future. 

GOOT¥. 

In purauai\ce of* a notice issued ,by the ^Secretary 
of the Goot;f Peoplo’s Association, a‘Iai\ge andainflu- 
eutjal iiieotiiig of'Mahomedans, Hindus of all classen, 
and native Christians was* held -on the premises 'A)f 
the Sansarit School, ’at 6-80 P.M., yesterday. Among 
those that were pi'feseiit there were Messrs, K. Kunga 
Roa, Hujang?i Roa, J. Yellappah Papasastrulu, N. 
Sreenivusa Roa, A. Ainbajee Roa, Setharaina Roa, 
T- Rauiachondra Roa, B. A,, B.L., District Munsiff, 
Kistainurthi Iyengar, B.A., Assistant Director of 
Revenue Settlein^ntf K. 8ingarachni;iar, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, C;. N, Subrainania Iyer, Over- 
seer, Angadi Karibasabha, Ambati Rainssawniy 
Chetty, Bara Sahib, Chandniia Kasim Sahib, N. 
Sauna Reddv, R. Venkata Reddy, BelluH lyanna, 
Lemboo Sesiiaiina, Chemaii Naik Sahib, Vahamia 
Sahib, B. lyappah l^cddy, Mt. I. J. Martin and 
Amlied Sahib, Native Doctor and many others. 

On the motion of Mr. T. UamachCndra Row, B.A/, 
B.L., seconded by Mr-Kistumurthi Iyengar, B.A., Mr. 
K. Kunga Rad, Ut Grade ' Pleader and a ryot 
of this District, was ^unanimously vt^ed to the 

Chair. * 

The Chairman opened the meeting with a short 
speech ^lmking allusions to the excellence and needs- 
sity of the National Congress, ami caWing upon the 
meeting to appoint a few delegates on behalf^ of 
Anautapur District to attend the Congress to be 
held this year in Calcutta. He said tlmt the dis- 
trict that sent two delegates to the first Congress 
in Bombay should not fail to send delegates to the 
second Congress in Calcutta, and that he was happy 
to see that people of all classes and greeds of this 
small historical town should have met together, and 
^aken the lead in appointing delegates on behalf «f 
this district He called upon the Secretary of the 
• Local Association to read the letter r^eived frouf 
Mr. J. Ghosal, Secretary to the JlecepAiou Com- 
mittee, Calcutta. 

The Secretary read the letter, and added that he 
had ev<|ry reason to believe that the nominations 
made hy the meeting would be approved by the 
people of Anautapur, Penuukondah *and other 
towns in the district. * 

Mr. C. Madhva Row, Pleader, moved the follow*- 
•ijfg resolution in a short speech, remarking that the 
delegates they were appointing that day were worthy 
of their unqualified support and confidencet and that 
be kne^ir that they would prove themselves to be 
their worthy representutives* 

, / 

/ 


That Messrs. T. Chondapnh, Pleader, ryot, and 
the Chairman of the Gooty Union ; M. Nagesa Rea, 
Pleader, ryot, and a member of the Gooty Taluk 
Board ; and P» Kesava Filial, Pleader, ryot, and a 
member of the Anantapur District Board, be ap«> 
pointed as the delegates of Anautapur Distdet to 
the National Congress to be held in Calcutta in 
December next. 

Mr. Cheman Naik Sahib, on behalf of the Maho- 
medaus, seconded it in a Hindustani speech. 

Mr. J, Yellappah, ryot, and an influential old 
member of the Gooty Bar, supported it in a Telugu 
speech. ^ 

It was also warmly supported by Messrs. Angadi 
Knribasappa in Canarese, Ramasnwmy Chetty in 
Telugu on behalf of Comaties, and Mr. I, J, Martin 
in English on behalf of Native Christians. 

Mr. P. Kesava^illai moved a rider to the propo- 
sition tlmt Mr. Chenna Reddy, an influential ryot, 
and a member of the Taluk Board, be also appointed 
as a delegate from Anantapur District.” 

Mr. T. Ramcheudra Rao seconded the rider. 

The Chairman having put the proposition with the 
rider to the m^etiug, it was warmly and unani- 
•mously passed ns tlio substantative resolution of the 
meeting. After several other gentlemen having 
passed a few remarks, Mr. T. Kamachendm Roa, 
B.A., B.L., proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
liian in Jin eloquent Telugu speech, exhorting the 
people to take more interest in public matters, 
to form themselves into Associations, and to repre- 
sent tlveir wants and grievances to Government. 
He insisted that Government was not so much to 
blame us the people themselves, and assured them 
that Government will meet their wishes if only 
properly and constitutionally urged. 

Mr. Siugara Chariar having seconded the vote, the 
meeting dispersed iu mutual good feeling and 
sjrpipathy. 

MIIOW, 

* * 25/A Deeemher^ 1880. 

'Jek Central India Association held a public meet- 
ing to-day. They • have delegated Mr. Moheiwira 
,Nath Chatterji^and Seth Gungaram Chunilal to 
represent the Association at the National Congress. 
The delegates will start to-morrow. , 


DIBRUGHUR. . 

25/A Decemjiery 1886. . 
* . • 
TttK Council of the Upper Assam Association have 

ap]>olnted Baboos Gopiuatk Berdoloi, B.A., and 
Debi Churna Baru, B.A., delegates of the Associa- 
tion at the forthcoming National Congress. 


MYSADUL, MIDNAPORE. 

28/A Becemher^ 1886. 

At an influential meeting of the Branch Indian 
Association the following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted 

I.— The reconstitution of the Legislative Coun- 
cils iu India ou a representative basis is absolutely 
necessary. 

11 — The Parliamentary enquiry int(^the working 
of the Indian Administration has become highly 
necessary for the better government of the Indians. 

IIL— The members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council sfiould not be taken largely from the re- 
turned Civilians' from India* A reconstitution of 
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that Council should immediately be effected, if it be 
uotcabolislied altogether. 

XTt^-The examination of the Indian candidates 
for the Civil ^Service be held in India 8iuittlta>* 
neoualy with that held in England, and the maxi- 
mum %ge of the candidates be raised to 23 years, 
leaving it optional with the successful candidates 
to proceed to England or not* 

V. — That, considering the present financial con- 
dition of India, it is absolutely necessary that the 
military expenditure he reduced. 

VI. — The Indiana have given such tangible proofs 
of their loyalty so often that the Arms Act should 
immediately be repealed to increase the love for, 
and confidence of, the people in the British Govern- 
.ment. 

VII. — The sooner the old Thoebaw is restored 
to his kingdom tlie better, or if It be found im- 
practicable to do so some other Native Prince of 
llurmah should be invested with the government 
of Eurmah under the British protection. 

VIII. — In a country like India, the income-tax 

should never have been introduced. Besides the 
working of the tax is so oppressive to the people 
that the Oovenmiout should try its best to put a 
stop to this crying evil. * 

IX. — Sympathy was expressed with the aims of 
•the National Congress, and the following geiKlomen 

were appointed delegates : Dr. J. N. Mitni, M R. O.Pt 
(Loud ), and Babooa Jogeudra Nath Chatterji and 
Jodu Nath Chuckerbutty, B.A. 


BAREILLY. 

The following is an extract from the proceed- 
ings of the annua! meeting of the Bareilly Institute, 
held on the 2lBt December, 1886: — 

8. Head a letter from the Honorary Secretary, 
N. W. P. and Oudh Association, asking ttte 
Institute to send i3ome members to join the National 
Congress, Calcutta. Resolved unanimously that 
Bifi Durga Prosud Rui Bahadur, Muushi Bishen 
Lai M.A., Nawab Abdul Aziz Rlian and Sjed 
Mahomed Ashfak Hosseiu be deputed to represent 
the Bareilly community at the coming National 
Congress, and that a copy of this resj>lutioii be sent 
to the Secretary of the said Cobgrcss and the 
Indian Mirror, « 


TANJORE. 

At a very large meeting of the Tanjore People’s 
As6V)ciatiou attended by representative Miraftidars of 
Cornbaconum, Mayavarain, Nannilam, Tiruturai- 
pundi, Mannargudi and Negapatam, held in the 
Porter Town Hall, Cornbaconum, on 7th November, 
1886, the following resolutions were passed >— 

1. That the Association present an address of 
welcome to the Viceroy on his approaching visit to 
Tanjore. 

2. That a memorial be drawn up and presented 
to His Excellency the Viceroy ou the occasion of his 
visit to Tanjore on 7th December next on the sub- 
ject of remission of kist for Eusly 1214 in this 
district 

3. That Messrs. S. A. Saminntha Iyer Avl., S. K, 
Annasami Iyer Avl., Sivaswami Odiar Avl., Hunga- 
swamy Mudaliar Avl., Sinna Marakayaymalmiyar 
AvJ., Vencatsrama Iyer Avl., Kothaudarama Iyer 
Avl, Pattamal'igalam Narayanasami Iyer Avl, 
Srinivasa Iyer Avl, Sambasiva Sastriar Avl, Thiru- 
vaugadam Pillai Avl, and the Chairman of the 
Municipalities in the district, be reqiiested to proceed 
to Calcutta and represent the Association at the 


National Congress to be held there on the 28th De- 
cember next. 

SHOLINGUR, 

The Secretary writes: An enthusiastic meeting 
was hold in the Beuding-Uoom here on the 26th 
instant. Mr. E. Venkatasamy Rain was voted to 
the Chair. The objects of the Congress having 
been explained, it was proposed by the Chairman 
that Mr, C. Subbiah Naidu, a Ist Grade Pleader 
of the Munsiirs Court, should be requested to 
proceed to Calcutta to represent this Association. 
Mr. Subbaraya Pillay, Pleader, seconded this pro- 
position, and this being supported by Mr. Tiruenka- 
ta Charyar, Head Master, was unanimously carried. 
Mr. N. Venkata Row, Vakil, then suggested that 
his expenses for going to and returning from Cal- 
cutta should be defrayed by the Association, but 
he, tlie chosen delegate, declined the offer with' 
thanks. A vote of thanks to the Chairman con- 
eluded the proceedings. 


• BOMBAY. . 

At \;ho meeting of the Bombay Presidency As'so- 
ciation it was resolved that*the following gentlemen 
bedashed to attend* the Natiojny^ Congress at Cal- 
cutta, which takes plac^* on the 27|h, 28th lind 20th 
instant : The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, Jbe Hoii. V. 
N. Muudlilc, C.S.I., the lion. K. T. Tehujg, C.I.E., 
Messrs. Javerilal Umiashunker yajnik, N, Q. Chanda- 
varkar, Sorabjee P. Patoll, Dinshaw E. Vacha, Din- 
shaw P. Kanga, Shainrao Vithul, G. Nilkanth, R M. 
Syani, Kazi • Mahomed .Tsinaif Ciiilmai, Lallubhai 
Ambalnl Desai, Vizbhookawdas Atmiiram, Dajeo 
Abajeoivhare and Golabdas Bhaidas, Vakil. 


CUDpALO^^E. 

A PUBLIC meeting was convened at the Govorn- 
nfcnt College af Cuddalore on the 1st November, 
1886, m order to consider the steps to bo taken 
to reconstruct the Gadilum Bridge, to send dele- 
gates to Calcutta lu order to, attend tlie National 
Cowgfess to be held there in December, and to 
raise contributions, in aid of the National^ Puud. 
The following gentlemen were present 

M. Rnjarathvia Moodaliar, 8. Dovannyaga Mooda- 
liar.Avergal, M. Arumugo Pillay, T, Govindasnwmy 
Naidu, S. Doroisawmy Alyer, 0. S. Sami Iyengar 
Avergal, B. A., B. Kristnaiyer Avergal, B. A , T. Kaina- 
sawmy Moodeliar Avergal, S, Manikam Moodaliar 
Avergal, 0. Radhakristnaiyer Avergal, 0. Krist- 
naiengar Avergal, E. Sivuchidumbara Chettiar 
Avergal, C. I^)rasawmy Moodaliar Avergal, 8ub- 
barayalu Reddiar Avergal (Villapuram), V. M. 
Ramasawmy Iyer Avergal, P. Vadivalu M^ooda-** 
liar Avergal, K. B/ishyam Iyengar Avergal, *B.A., 
M. Minakshisundra Siva Iyer Avl, B.A,, A. Manika 
Moodaliar** Avl, B.A., N. Paramasiva Iyer Avl., 
%A., M. RamaHawmy Iyer Avl, B.A., K. Kanda- 
sawmy Moodaliar; Avl, C. Munisawmy Moodaliar 
Avl, S. Palani Appa Moodaliar A>]., 8. V. ©ooppu- 
sawmy Sastriar Avl, B.A., K. Sambasiva Iyer Avl, 
B.A., P. T. fiadagopaheharriar Avl, M. Veerasawmy 
Moodaliar Avl, B. Raifialinga Iyer Avl., A. Baga- 
vldchnrriar Avl., Sreenivasa Chettiar Avl, M, 
Arunachala Chettiar Avl, V. Cooppusawtny Naidu* 
Avl, K. Krishnnsnwmi Moodaliar Avl, 8. Bath- 
na Mooduliar Avl, C. ChinnasaWmi Iyer AvL, T, 
Veerpsawfuy Naidu Avl, C. Kolandavalu Moodaliar 
Avl, Arumuga Moodaliar Aifl, Sabapathy Chettiar 
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Ar)., S. Eungasawmi Moodaliar Avl, 0. Muthia 
Ohettiar Avl., T. A. HariRowr Avl. and many more. 

Mr. M. Httjarotiiua Moodaliar was uuaaimoaslj 
voted to the Cbair. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by stating 
that the gentlemen present were aware, from the 
notice circulated, of the purpose for which the 
meeting was convened. Ue would say a few 
words on each of the subjects under consideration. 

In the first place, the fall of the Gadilum Bridge 
is a public calamity. It has entailed on the people 
considerable inconvenience. Public traffic is much 
impeded and great difficulty is experienced in 
cousequence. The Municipality with its limited 
resources can hardly maintain itself, and, therefore, 
cannot undertake such an expensive work. It is, 
therefore, necessary that application should be 
made to Government for the restoration of the 
Bridge. Going to the second subject, the National 
Congress is to bo held at Calcutta in December, 
with the object of bolding a conference in the inter- 
ests of the country. In that Council the wants and 
requirements of the people will be fully discussed, 
with a view to their being communicated to the 
British Parliament. Tiie^ advantages resulting 
therefrom cannot be overstated. * It is, therefore, 
necessary that we fthould send delegates to'represent 
this district in the Congress. Lastly si Euntl has 
been set on fodl at Mad,ras for National purposes. 
So many things are done iii furtherance of public 
objects, tbo Fund ih ‘question is applied towards de- 
fraying its expense?*. It is* therefore, proper that 
we also do efinnething in aid of the Fund. Every- 
thing will be stated at length in oonuection with 
the respective propositions for the consideration of 
the meeting. 

Then Mr. Sada^opa Cliarriar, Editor/)f the Local 
Tamil paper, addressed^ tlie meeting at some length. 
He first dwelt on tho measures adopted# by tife 
Mahajana Sabha at Madras in furtherance of the 
public cause, tlierehy pointing out the necessity of 
supporting the Institution in all possible ways. It 
was necessary also, *110 said,M.hat delegates should 
attend the Congress at Calcutta. » 

Proposed by 8. Munika*MuodulAir Avergal, IWn 
Councillor, seconded by M. Arnmuga Pillay Aver- 
gal, Town Councillor, and carried unanimously that 
a memorial be addressed ,to Goveniinont on tlie 
subject of the re-construciiou of the Guifilum Flridge. 

Proposed by B. llarnalinga Iyer Avl., District 
Court Pleader, seconded by T. Aamasawmy Moo3a- 
liar Avl., Manager, and carried uimimously that 
delegates be sent from this district**to attend, the 
National Congress at Calcutta. 

Proposed by M- Arumuga Pillay Avl., seconded 
by M. Veerasawmy Moodaliar Avl., Town Coun- 
cillor, and carried unanimously that S. Devenayaga 
Moodaliar Avl., B. , Kristnaiyer Avl., Muthia 
Cliottiar Avl., Mahomed Moral Merkayer Avl., 
T. Govindasawmy Naidu Avl., and M. Kajarathna 
Moodaliar Avl., be deputed to rebreseut this dis- 
trict at tbo National Congress. 

, Proposed by 8. Sawmy Aiyengar Avl., secondefl 
by 0.. Bathakristna. Aiyer Avl , District Court 
Pleader/ and carried unanimously that M. Arumug^Mj 
Pillay Avl. be requested to join the delegates. 

Propped by M. Arumuga Pillay Avl., seconded 
by Govindasawmy Naidu Avl., and carried unaui- 
inously that contributions be made Lore in aid of 
the National Fund at Madras. ’ 

Broposed by 8. Kungasawmy Mudaliar Avergifl, 
•seconded by B. Kristnaiyer Avergal, and carried 
utianimousiy that a Fund bo raised for the purpose 
of this Bablm, and one-half of it be sent to Madras 
£n aid (if the National Fund. 


Proposed by B. Kristnaiyer Avl., seconded Vf 
S. Doruauwmy Iyer Avergnl, District Court Pleader, 
and carried unanimously that the Becretaries' of 
this Sabha be Treasurers, and be authorized to 
take steps to co-operate with the heads of the com- 
munity for this purpose. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, aad the 
Head Master of the College for having allowed the 
meeting to be held in the College premises, the 
meeting dispersed. 


BURRA BAZAR POLITICAL ASSO- 
^ CIATION. 

Ok the 24th December, 1886, the Burra Bazar 
Political Association, i.e,, the Raj Niti Sabha, was • 
instituted by the leading members of the Burra 
Bazar. The enliglitened and leading members of 
all the communities residing iu Burra Bazar were 
present. 

The main object of the meeting was to assist the 
National Congress in its deliberations, whiob cannot 
but be good both for the public and the Government, 
and to represent its own views on various subjects 
of general interest. 

The meeting was held at 12 noon, and several 
subjects were discussed up to 2 p. m. Baboo Nahar 
Maiji I»ohia was elected Chairman, and the proposal ’ 
for tile establishment of the Sabha was made by 
Pundit^ Sadhauandjl, seconded by Pundit Dhebi 
Sahaiaji, and supported by Baboos Siva Bukshiji, 
Surajmalji, Bilasiramji and other gontlomen present. 

The objects of tho Congress, the necessity of 
co-operation in politics and commerce in Burra 
Bazar, &c , were all carefully explained by Pundit 
Sadanandji. Ho further proposed the necessity 
of sending representatives to tlie Congress. 

The Chairman then proposed Pundit Jwala Nath 
Surma, Secretary, Bharata-maitra, Mandnla, Burra 
Bazar, as their delegate to tho Congress. 

Pundit Gobind Naryanji commented upon tho 
utility of this body, and lucidly pointed out that 
pafienco and perseverance wore the true price of 
success. He further considered that the greater 
llil& strength of the representatives the better for 
•tlie public. Thereupon the meeting pnn^ised 
Pundit Sadauundji together with Pundit Jwala 
Nath Sarma as representatives for tlie Congress, 
and the proposition was carried witli applause. 

The meeting concluded with a vote* of thanks to 
the jUhair. 


BELLARY. 

Ik pursuance of a notice* circulated by the Se- 
cretary of the “ Native Club,*‘ a public meeting was 
held at 7 p.m., on the 13th instant, for the purpose 
of appointing delegates to represent the people 
of the Bellary District in the ensuing National 
Congress. All castes, trades and professions were 
fully represented. Mr. G. liuthna Cheuuepah, a 
leading merchant of Bellary, was voted to the Chair. 
Mr. D. Kristua Cbarlu, Ist Grade Pleader, explained 
in Telugu the object of tbe meeting. Messrs. P. C. 
Atlanta Charlu (High Court Vakil), M. Vasudeva 
Naidu and A. Sabbapathy Modelliar addressed the 
meeting on the object of tbe National Congress, 
its doings of the last year and the advantages to be 
derived tlierefrom in future. The Chairman theu 
said that for a purpose like this, all patriotic gentle- 
men should offer their services Without eveu a 
request from any quarter. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as 
delegates of tho. Bellary District to tbe Congress, 

Kl 
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w., Mr. Vasudeva Naidu Gan; Bao Sahib (l«t 
Grade l^leader and Municipal Councillor), Sindigi 
Harisiddapah Garu (Merchant and Manager of tlie 
Tizia Dhwajay a Canareee paper newly atarted), 
B. Venkata Narasiah Gam (Merchant), K. Venkata 
Kao Garu (l«t Grade Pleader), Abdul Karim Saib 
Kban^Sahib (Merchant and Municipal Councillor), 
A. Gopalawaxny Naidu Garu (Contractor), Molla- 
garali Sunjeeva Eeddi Garu (Landholder), Johara- 
puram Seetharama Reddi Garu (Landholder), C. E. 
Kunganadam Modelliar Avl. (Medical officer), A. 
Sahbapathy Modelliar Avl., Rao Bahadur (Merchant, 
Landholder and Municipal Chairman). A Buggea- 
tion was then made for raising subscriptions to 
meet the costs of the delegates, but the gentlemen 
delegates declined to accept any money for their ox- 
• penses and offered their services gratuitously. Their 
offer was accepted with loud acclamation. It was 
resolved that tlie natnes of these delegates be com- 
municaled to the Secretaries of tlie Muhrijana Sabha 
and the Bengal National League. The meeting 
was closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


RUSSAPAGLA. • 

At a special meeting of the Russnpaglii Impro^'o- 
ment Association, held on Eriday, tho 24<tb Pecem** 
► her, 188(>, it was resolved , • 

I, — That this Association expresses full sympathy 
with the National Concress which will fficet in 
(Calcutta during the Christmas holidays. 

II. — That this meeting appoints the Rev. P. M. 
Muke?‘ji, Nawab Golam Rubbani and Baboo Moheii* 
dra Natb Hon as its delegates to represent the 
Kussapngla Improvement Association at the sittings 
of the Congress. 


CALCUTTA. 

TnRHE was an enthusiastic meeting of the 
Ilindustnnis of CnlcMitta at tho Natmundir of the 
lat\> Rajah Sir Radha Kant Deb Bahadur, K.C..S.I,, 
on Saturday, the 25th instant, at 3« P.M., to select 
a delegate to the National Congress. Pundit Svda 
Nund Misra, Editor of Sudhanidhij was unanimously^ 
elected delegate. 


• PENUKONDAH. 

Ik pursuance of a notice circulated by the P^nu- 
kondah Telugu Newspaper Club, a public meeting 
was l>eld on the ^3th instant in Ramasawmjt Tem- 
ple,^ when M. R. Ry. G. Narasinga Rao Garu, B.A , 
a popular Pleader and Vice-President of the Taluq 
Board, was unanimously voted to the Oliair. There 
were present : Messrs. Chacravarthi Iyengar, Shrot- 
riarodar, Pleader and a member of the Taluq 
Board; Wahamiya Sahib, Jaghirdar; Jagannayaculu 
Naidu, B.A., Clerk, Head Assistant Collector’s 
office ; Sreenivasacharlu Garu, Pleader and Landlord ; 
Hanumayya Garu, Shrotriamdar and Abkuri Con- 
tractor ; Bysani Subbiah Chetty Garu, Merchant ; 
V. Hanumantha Rao Garu, Taluq Sheristadar ; Vau- 
katasamiali Garu, Pleader and ryot, Kristnamaclmr- 
lu Garu, Darmakarta, Kocherum Temple ; M. Puupa 
Rao Nnidu, ryot and Clerk of the Head Assistant 
Collector’s office ; Jagaunndahraju Garu, Hospital 
Assistant; Ramanna Naidu Garu, Deputy Inspec- 
tor of Vaccination ; Dasappa Garu, Pleader and 
Landlord ; Veiskoba Rao Garu, Pleader and Land- 
lord; Hanumantha Reddi Garu, ryot and Village 
Munsiff, and others representing all sects and sec- 
tions of the community, The Chairman cfpeued the 


meeting by explaining the necessity and advantages of 
the National Congress, and called upon the audience 
to appoint delegates to represent Reuukondah Divi- 
sion of Anantapur District. Mr. Paupa Bao Naidu 
then briefly touched upon the various grievances* 
which are witliin the reach of tho Congress. The 
following resolutions were unanimously passed : — 

1. Resolved that Mr. V. R. Chacravarthi Iyen- 
gar be requested to represent this division of the 
district at the National Congress to be held at 
Calcutta and that tho nominiitious made by the. 
Gooty Association for this district be approved. 

2. Resolved that tliis meeting fully sympathizes 
with tho objects of the National Congress held last 
year at Bombay and the working of the Mahnjana 
Sabha at Madras. 

3. Resolved that a vote of thanks be given to 
Mr. Chacravartby Iyengar for having accepted the 
honor of being a delegate to proceed to the Nation- 
al Congress and the meeting wish him a safe and 
happy journey. 

4. Resolved that copies of proceedings of this 

meeting be communicated to tljo delegates appoint- 
ed by tho Gooty Association and to newspapers. 
A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, 
and the meeting* dissolved amidst shouts ofap 
plause. • ' • 

^ NELLORE. 

At G p.m,, on thelSth instant; a public mepting was 
held in the hall of the Nelloro Rending Rf)om. The 
attendance was large, Mr. S. Narayanatamy Chetty, 
B.A,, was voted to the Chair. He explained in 
Telugu the object of the meeting ; Mr. M. Butchia 
Puntulu, the Editor of the Hindu Heformer^ who 
is now here, addressed tlie meeting in Telugu fur 
about an liour. The Chairman Kgain delivered an 
QuihuFi|i9tic speech. Then the assembly elected 
their delegates to represent them at the National 
Congress which is to meet at Calcutta on the 28th 
proximo. 

Proposed and carried unanimously that Messrs, 

S. NarayanaB.vny (^’hetty, B.A.i F. T. Ward, Dis- 
trict Court Pleader, anti M. Venkatasubba Row, 
Munsiff Court Pleader, be requested to represent 
the people of this ,di(^Drict at the National Congress. 


BERHAMPORE. 

• * • ' 

A ptrnuc meeting was convened under the auspices 

of the Bprham^>ore' Association to select del(?gates 
to /-be Calcutta Congress. Proposed and carried 
unanimously that the following gentlemen be re- 
quested to attend the corning Congress ; M. R. Ry. 
Pakula G(q)aia Rau Patrudi Garu, B.A., Pleader 
of the District Court of Ganjam, and Abdul Kareem 
Sahib Baliadoor, an influential merchant of Berbum- 
pore, both nnfives of the district, extensive Land- 
holders and Town Councillors. 

I 


ROHORA. 

^ 16/^ Hecemlifr, 188G. 

At a general 'meeting of the Hohora Jatriotic 
Association at Uohora near Barrackpore, attended 
by the whol^ of tfle iutelligent and educated portion 
of the community, t^ie following resolution was 
led 

That this AssociatioUi while expressing its co[-, 
dial sympathy with the Calcutta National Con- 
gress, reyuests Buboo Gopal Chunder Mukerji, M. 
B., Baboo Nibarau Chuuder Ohuwdhry,% Baboo 
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Baikunto Nath Cbowdhry and Baboo SiddesRur 
Baiinerji to attend the said Congress as delegates 
from this Association.’* 


RAJAMUNDRY. 

At nfijeneral meeting of the Literary and Debating 
Association, Uajamundry, held on the 7th November, 
1886, resolved 

1. That M. R. Ky. N. Subbarnu Paiitulu Garu, 
B.A. and B.L., be voted to the Chair. 

2. That R. Ry. Singaraz Subbarayalu Garu, 
B.L, of Masulipatam, be requested to represent 
Rajamundry at the next National Congress, Cal- 
cutta, and that of the next Maiiajaua Sabba, 
Madras. 


SURAT. 

The following gentlemen have been elected by 
the Surat Sahha, at a general meoting, to attend the 
second National Congress to be held at Calcutta 
on the 27th December 

Rflo Sahob Dolatrai Surbhai Dosai, B.A.., 
LL.B. (London), Burristeriat-Lf^w, President of 
tlie Sabha and a M*|inicipal Commissioner Messrs. 
Ilosangji Burjorji, B.A a Ll/.B. ; Manchha 
Shalikar Jinaiiriun, B A., LL.B., Ratliram ’Dur- 
garalii Dave, B.A., Chhaghnlal Tliakur Duss Moi|^i, 
B.A., Narbliornm^. Mansiikhranr, Abdul Uohemau 
Ganibh.ai,’ and Messi’s. Ilariiah IlarHhadrni, Dhnim 
B.A., LlAB.,,MancheTsha Pulnnji Kaikobad, Head 
Master, Mission ISchool, Surat, Honorary Secretarie.s. 


MADRAS. 

» » * 

A GKNETiAi. moot ing '*of the Mahajana Sabha was 
held at 6 r.M., on Saturday, the 27th instant, 'at the 
Mahajana Oilicc fur the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates to the National Congress to bo held ai Calcutta 
ou tlio 28th, 29tli and JiGtli December. There wore 
present the Zemiiutar of Uevaeottah, Messrs. P. | 
Rangiah Naidu, P. Somasuudararu’ Chettiar, C. 
Etlierajulu N.aidu, K. Krishna Uow, S. Biligi/i 
Iyengar, P. Etialwar Naidu, Tlieaguraja .Chetti, 
C. V. Sundaram SaiStri, K. P. Sankara Menon, S. 
Ramasawiny Mudaliar, G.’SubramariiajIyer, Gopal 
Nair, C. Ponurangam Pillay, Gulam Da&tagiri Sahob, 
Waljee.Laljee Sait, Abdul Kareom Saheb and maijy 
others. Mr. P. Butigiah Naidu, tlie President of the 
Sabha, being voted to the ChaV, Mr. P, Anunda 
Charlu explained briefly the object of the meeting. 
He said that some time in the month of October at 
tlje instance of the (Jontral Committee at Calcutta a 
circular letter was addressed to all the aOlliated 
Associations and to all the corresponding members 
of the Subha by the C(Anmittee to send dolegatos to 
the Congress. In response to that letter, in some 
towns public meetings wore held^for the purpose, 
Vrbiieyin other places the local Associations held 
general meetings and delegates to represent them a( 
the ensuing Congress were appointed. Now it is 
the busiyesB of the Sabha meuibers to app'&int dele- 
gates to the Congress. After sometliscussion among* 
the meiibers present, M. H. Ry. B» Somnsundaram 
Chettial proposed that Messrs. P. Rangiuh Naidu, 
Hon’ble S. Subramania Iyer, P. Knttasawmy Dever, 
M. Jaga Raw Pillay, 8. Jiainasawrav Mudaliar, C. 
Singaravalu Mudaliar, T. Namberumal Chettiar, 
^A. Danakoti Mudaliar, G. Subramania Iyer, P, 
imindacbarlu, R. P. Subramania Iyer, M. Saraa- 
suwmy Naidu, M. E. Srirunga Chariar, Abdul Ra\- 
mau bet^aud WaljeeLaljee Suit represent this Sabha 


from Madras as its delegates at the forthcoming:^ 
National Congress. This proposition being Second- 
ed by Mr K. P. Sankara Menon was put to vote 
and adopted. It was further resolved that t'lie , 
(\*ntr,*il Coiinnittoe at Calcutta bo informed that the 
following gentlemen wlio were nominated at meet- 
ings held in piovoral towns in the Presidency will 
also attend the Congress us delegates from their res- 
pective towns and Associ.'itions; — 

Oanjam Berhampore — Mr. Pakala 

Gopal Row Patrudu Garu, B. A., Pleader, District 
Court and Landholder and Town Connclllor, Ber- 
hampore ; Mr. Abdul Karim Saheb Bahadur, Influ" 
entiul Merchant, Landholder and Town Councillor, 
Berharnpore? Chicacolc— Mr. Mukunda Row Naidoq 
Garu. 

Urlam jRsfaie Yenkatasnwmy Naidoo Garu. 
Soudam Estate.— Mr, Jivaravyya Sastri Garu. 

V izagapatam district . — Vizagapatuui Town— Mr. 
A. Siiriai.arnyana How Pantulu Guru, B.A., Pleader. 

Qodnvery Rajamiindrv — Mr. Row Sa- 

heh Singarajn V. Subbnroyudu Garu, B.L., Vakil, 
High Court, Masulipatam. 

Kristna District — Bezwada, Giidivoda and Kristna 
— Mr. Row Siilud) Sifigaraju VenkutJisubbopoyudu 
Garu, H.L., Vakil. High Court, M.'iaulipatani. 

hieliore Nell ore — Mr. S. Nnrayaua- 

sawmy Chetti Gain, B.A.., Pleader, District Court, 
M^unicipal Councillor, Nellore ; F. T. 
Ward, Esq. .[Pleader, District Court, Nellore; Mr. M. 
Venkat.«subba Row Garu, Pleader, Munsiff’s Court. 

Beltartf Bcllary— Mr. Row Saheb ; A. 

Sabap.atiiy Mudaliar Avl, Merchant, Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Bellary; Mr, K. Venkata Row 
Garu, Plc.ader, Ist Grade, Bellary ; Mr. Kuriiool 
Kanem Sahib Avl., Bellary; Mr. Sindigi Marisid- 
dappa Garu, Merchant, Bellary; Mr. T. Cliidambara 
Row Garu, B.A. 

Anantiipiir Diitrict — Oooty— Mr. Y. (Bmndappa 
Garu, Pleader and Ryot and Chairman of the Gooty 
lirtion ; Mr. N- Negasa Row Garu, do. do. and 
Member of the Gooty Taliiq Board; Mr. P. Kesuva 
Pillai Avl., Pleader and Ryot, and member of the 
District Board, Anantupur 

Kunwol District*. — Penukonda — Mr, V. R. Chackra* 
\^irthi Iyengar .Avl., Pleader, Penukunda. 

,^orih Arcot /M— Wulajanaggar—Mr. Chedambadi 
Subba Naidojp Garu, ist Grade Pleader. * 

* Cliittore.—Mr. * Gopala Chariar Avl, B.A., Ist 
G rade Pleader ; Mr. C. Srinivasea Chariar AH., 
B.A. 

Ghinqleput D/.-— Chingleput— Mr. M. Y. Ramanuja 
Clmriar Avl., Pleader, Dt. Court. 

South Arcot Cuddalore — Mr.. S. Devnnnyaga 

Mudaliar Avl., Lauded Proprietor and Chairman, 
Municipal Council; Mr. C. Kristna lyyer A^l , 
Pleader, Dt. Court, and Mnnicipul Councillor and 
Member of the Local Fund Board; Mr. Muthayya 
Chettier Avl., Merchant and Municipal Council- 
lor ; Mr. Mahomed Nairad Murocayar Avergal, 
Merchant and Municipal Councillor; Mr. T. 
Govindasawiny Naidoo Guru, Landed Proprietor; 
Mr. M. Kajaratima Mudaliar Avergal, late Rail- 
way Engineer; Mr. M. Arumugam Pillai Avergal, 
Landholder and Municipal Councillor. 

Tanjore Dt. — Combaconam — Mr. S. A. Saminatha 
Iyer Avl, Pleader, Dt. Court, and the President 
of the Tanjore People’s Associaticn. 

Coimbatore />/.— Coimbatore— Mr. 8. P. Narasimhalu 
Naidoo Garu, Editor and Proprietor of the 
“ Coimbatore Crescent.” 

Malabar Calicut.— Mr. C. KunImRaman Me- 

non Avl., B.A., Editor and Muiiagl’ng Proprietor 
of the “ Kerala Patrika” and Municipal CounciU 
lor, 
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^ The next; eubject; that was brought before the 
SabbaVae the coiiBideration of the eubjecti to be 
di^cuKBed at the Congress. Mr. P. Anunda Oharlu 
•aid tliat the Committee of the Sabha some time 
•go met to consider the matter, and have resolved 
to send a list of subjeots to be discussed at the 
Congress. He said that the Central Committee 
issueci a circular to all the public bodies in India 
to suggest subjects for the consideration of the 
Congress, and the Committee of the Sabha have 
accordingly prepared a list. When all the members 
of the Congress meet at Calcutta, the subjects sent 
by the several Associations in India will be con- 
sidered, and the members present will decide what 
subjects should be omitted and what discussed at 
the Congress. After some discussion about the 
^ matter Mr. J. M. Nallaswami proposed that the 
subjects proposed by the Committee of the Sabha 
be approved by the general body. This being 
seconded by Mr. C, V. Suudaram Sastriar was 
passed. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meet- 
ing was dissolved. 


Public Library Hall, when it was resolved to send 
the following gentlemen as delegates to represent 
the Association at the coming Congress : — 

1. Baboo Bepin Bebary Dutt, B:L., Chairman of 
the local Municipality. 

2. Baboo Debendro Nath Ghose, M.A., B.L., 
Vakil. 

S. Baboo Bughuuath Dass, M.A., B.L, Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

4t, Baboo Krishna Lai Mozumdar, Pleader and 
Municipal Commissioner. 


KISSENGUNGE. 

22nd December^ 1886. 

The Mahajans’ meeting was held here to-day to 
move the Government for the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils. Baboos Nunda Gopal Bhaduri 
and Jogodish Chunder Lahuri were appointed dele- 
gates to the National Congress. Great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 


PUBNA. 

IW/i Decemjfer, 1886. 

A PUBLIC meeting convened by the Pubna 
Branch Indian Association was held this day <to elect 
delegates to the National Congress. After much dis* 
cussion the following gentlemen were elected;—* 

1. Mouivi Mahomed Ahmed Chowdry. 

2. Baboo Grish Chunder Koy, B.L. 

8. „ Kally Charan Sen. 

4(. „ Jadav Chandra Chuckerbutty. 

0 . „ Mohini Mohan, Ur., M.A. 

6. „ Farbati Nath Kar. 

7« Munshi Amir Ally. 

8. „ Kabimuddin. 

The members of the Pubna Indian Association also 
appointed Mr. A. Chaudhri, BA., LL.B. (Cantab*.), 
Barrister-at-Law, as one of ilieir delegates to the 
Njitional Congress. Mr. Chaudhri is a member of 
an old zemindar family of that, district, havjng 
considerable influence there. 


Mb. Chunilal Lullubhat Pakekh, the Vice- 
President of the Arya Guyan Vatdhuk Sabha, having 
been ^ electefl itb dolegate to attend • the ensuing 
Calcutta National Congress, left Bombay by last 
Monday mail traip. ‘ ’ 


At a meeting of the Managing Committee of the 
Arbalia J. V. Sabha, held on tho 19th December, 
the following resolutions were unanimously curried 
out:- 

I. — TImt fhis meeting expresses* cordial sympathy 
with tljo Second National Congress, which will meet 
in Calcutta during the Christmas holidays. 

II. — That this meeting appoints Baboo Bejoy Lai 
Dutt as its delegate to represent the Arbalia J, V. 
Sabha at the sittings o£ the Congress. 


LUCKNOW. ... 

10^4 Decemherj 1886 . 

The following gentlemen have been formally 
elected as delegates from the Julsai Tahzib, Lucknow, 
to the ensuing National Congress ; — 

1. Nawab Syod Raza Ali Khan. 

2. Baboo^Abmash Chunder, B.A,, Pleado#, 

34 M, Hamid Ali Khan, Esq,, Barrister-aVLaw. 

4. Baboo Sriram, M.A, Pleader. 

Baboo Bansilal Singh, Pleader. 

6. Pundit Prau Nath. 

MIDNAPORE. 

18/4 DecemheTi 1886 . 

A MKKTINO of the Executive Committee of the 
Local Indian Association was held yesterday at the 


NAGPORE. 

^ . 22rd Deemhr, 1880, 

'Messes. Gangadhae Rao Chitnavis, Gopal Hurry 
Bapu Rao Dada awd Abdul Aziz, elected at, the late 
public meeting, have left tliis station for Calcutta to 
attend the N'ltioiial Congress as delegates from 
Nagpore. ‘ 

[And a vast numher of similar brief telegraphic 
notices^ which it is useless to reproduce, A great 
number of meetings published no reports whatsoever 
of their proceedings^ merely telegraphing to the CaU 
cutta Committee: “ To-day great public meeting^ A. B, 
C. ^ D. elecUd delegates^ arrive CakuttOy such an 
hour, such a daie^^ Only in the Madras Presidency 
were full reports of all the meetings immciHately 
published in the local Press ; many of these Madras 
, Reports hve been reproduced above ; the rest are 



APPENDIX 111. 


To 


SDBJEOTS FOR THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

CALCUTTA NO. 1. 

The SECBETAliY or the COMMITTEE. 


Deab Sib, 

One of tlio moBt important aubjectR that will enjiasfe the attention of the National Conf^ress 
this year will be the best system under which practical effect can be given to the third resolution of 
last year’s Congresa. 

It is proposed to accept the eleven provisional rules, printed as an d'ppendix to the Old Man’s Hope,” 
ns a basis for ditoumon, and it is hoped that before joining the Congresa at Calcutta, all delegates will 
consider carefully, in consultation with their consiituenta» the alterations in and additions to those rules 
necessary to convert them into a really satisfactory and sufficient code. 

Since in each Province the circumstances differ, it will bo specially necessary for all provincial 
delegates to mnke up their minds as to the exact bodies and classes to whom in their own province 
the Franchise should be extended. * 

Although the unofficial ‘Europeans and Eurasians have not, thus far, except perhaps in Southern 
India, joined Ihe movement to any appreciable extent, we mast not overlook their rights in propound- 
ing a national scheme, ahd musVin any su^h scheme provide for the due election by these communities 
pf fitting representatives. . ^ . 

Certain gttirral principle* may be sngges'jed for •consideration. 

Probably ifo' official^ should be allowed a vote, nrstly, because the official element will be 
sufficiently represented ; and, secondly, because such persons could hardly exorcise the Franchise with 
Bufficieiitindopeiuleiico. This however will not exclude from the Franchise quondam officials who have 
left or have retired from Government service on pension. 

So far as may be, our scheme should provide for the representation of the intellect and the 
wealth of the country. 

It seems .^probable that in eijch province, or at any rate in some provinces, it will be best to 
constitute an ** Elec);oral College” ns it is termed, for the Bclection of members of the Provincial 
Councils. It might in some provinces Ije arrwiged, for instance, that the municipalities of every town 
of 25,000^ inhabitants and upwards should elect oiiepiember for every 25,000 souls they represent, to 
sit in this college; that all the graduates of its university should elect one member, for every 200* 
graduates still on its rolls; that a/l persons paying income-tax on an income of say Ks. 5,000 per 
annum and upwards shouH elect one member for every 100* such persons; that all political associations 
containing not less than 100* raemiberB, each payinga nubHcription oi not less than Rs 6* per annum, 
should elect one roemBer for ^very 100* suck memlyrs ; that the editors of all papers having a bond 
fide circulation of 500* copies and upwards, should amongst thenf elect one member ; that the Bar, 
including all native barristers <md duly licensed vakeels and raooktears^ should elect one or more mem- 
bers ; that the native cltiambera of commerce should elect one or eaore members. And other bodies and 
classes, according to the circumstarFes of staejj province, might equally obtain the Franchise. Persona 
qualified to be allowed to vote in two or more classes. ’* ^ 

The Electoral College thus constituted wdhid then proceed to elect, either from amongst them- 
selves, or from outside, those men that appeared to them to be best qualified, irrespective of race, 
creed, colour or caste, to represent the Indian interests of the province in the local councils, ' 

It must be left to the unofficial Euro*pean and Euvasian communities, unlJ^as th*eae should join in 
our deliberatians, to decide exactly how best the election of* representatives of their communities pould 
be managed, but it is clearly open to us to suggest with reference to the ability, wealth, and intepeatg 
at slake, of each community, what numerical ratio should in our opinion obtain between Indian, 
Eurasian, and Eumpean elected representatives in each province. 

The question of whether repr|8entatives in the local councils should or should not necessarily have 
a private income of not less than a certain monthly sum, either of their own in realized property 
or earned by them in some profession or business, or guaranteed to them by their coustituents (if 
this he thought advisable), will also have to be considered. 

The above remarks are* submitted purely to illustrate, by the suggestions they embody, the 
nature of the questions connected with the alMmportant subject of represeatations that will require 
CODcnderation and discussion. * , • 

IBut it may perhaps be affiymed with some confidence, that while one object of any scheme must 
necfvsarily be to secure as broad a basis for electoral operations as is consistent with excluding those 
unqualified by education and iqanuer of life to share in the Governraenb of the country, the main 
object of any scheme that wo adopt must be to secure as our representatives the ablest, most in- 
dependent and above all most public-spirited men available. 

It is very possible that this primary object»will not be attainable in any two proviocea by precisely 
be same system, and delegates should beforehand carefully work out with the rest of the ablest men 


* All BgurM art) iaierted purtlj Wotiitively.to avoid blauki. 

. . Ol 
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of tlieir province, subdiviwon or city, the precise method by which under local conditions this primirry 
Object sterns most likely to be attained. 

In conclusion I am to remark that the time of the Congress will be limited, and that this question 
of Vepresentation is the pressing one of the day, and that it is not desirable to complichte it with a 
multitude of minor or secondary questions; but that at the same time if in your committee’s opinion 
there be any other subjects of premng national importance, the discussion of which at this coining 
Congress they consider essential, it is earnestly hoped that you will, with the lenst possible delay, set the 
same forth in a circular letter to all other committees so that all may be prepared to discuss the same. 
It would be well if in such circular you could conveniently sketch out the nature of the resolution 
which your committee would desire to see carried, as a basis for preliminary discussion by the delegates 
of other provinces with tlieir constituencies. 

It would be convenient if your circular could be printed, and sent in sufTicieut number of copies 
to each select committee to enable them to distribute copies to sub-coramittees and representatives. 

Such circulars might be headed like this present one, and bear the town name of the committee as 
this does, with, if you issue more than oua suck circular, your own serial number, 

November 188G. 


To 


" CALCUTTA NO. 2, 

The SBCRETAET of the COMMITTEE. 


Deab Sib, 

The great importance of securiug for India, Indian representatives^' in Parliament, requires 
no demonstration now. , * i 

We consider that at the coming Congress the best mepns of |Sl 0 cu^ing funds to meet the* expenses 
of Indian candidates in England should be carefully considered, and some definite, scheme for the future 
adopted. The points, a/ia, to be considered SN'e— , r * 

Ui?,— How it is to be determined, Whether any Indian proposing to stand for a seat in 
Parliament is or is not entitled to be cousidaced a national candidate aud therefore entitled to national 
support . ♦ 

[This requires an immediate, temporary solution— later when representation has been introduced 
into India, it will probably be suffioiout to require that three-fourths of the Indian representatives in 
the supreme council certify that the person is in all ways qualified aud appears to liave a reasonable 
prospect of success, but in the meantime some other scheme fur approving candidates muse be 
adopted.] • ^ 

Shall any but Indians be competent to becomg natbnal candidates ? 

[It is to be suggested that Europeans non*domiciled, if lit to bo members of Parliament will 
almost necessarily possess sufficient means of tlieif own to require no pecuniary assistance from us' and 
further, that any such assistance from us would lead to tlieir being considered paid members greatly 
diirinUhing, in the case of Europeans, their power for good in the Housv. As vgards domiciled 
Europeans and Eurasians, probably unless thep communities join pur movement, they should be left 
to make their own arrangements for their respective repnesentatives should they ’’desire to have such in 
the House,] 

What should be the nature. and extent of ussistanco afforded to national candidates ? 

[For instance, should it be only fv lump sum, of not exceeding say Ha. 5,000, or Hs. 10,000 towards 
preliminary and election expenses, given once for all, withuut deil^ind for aocountri, or requiring full 
accounts and the repayment of any bnlartce ; or shpuld, besides this, a yearly allowance of say Its. 2,000, 
or Hs. 4.000 be made so long as the candidate continued to sit in the Uouse^aud retain the contideacO of 
the country ? Should passages to and fro be paid ? ^ 

Again should the assistance to an approved national candidate bo Opposed to bo all he will receive 
(excep? from iud’ owU personal friends aud family), or shdUld it bo treated as a supplementary grant to 
oue partly provided for by his province ?] , 

4/ How shall funds bo raised for providing such grants, if any, as it may be decided to give 
to national candidates ? 

It is needless to press the matter further ; numerous other minor questions will suggest themselves 
as soon as the matter is thoughtfully considered, and the above remarics are merely intended to suggest 
the nature of the points which ought, our committee believe, to bo settied at the coming Congress. ^ 

” # * ♦ # 

NorewSsf 7//1, 1886. 

t 

[Hianji olheriMlar of tahjecltfor ikdm'm, m/e oireulated, hut the above will (uMci 

to thoa the eharaoter of the$e pre-i’ongrett inter-oommlinicationt.) J 



APPENDIX IV. 


{Selection of TeJeirams and Communications expressive of 
Sympathy with the objects ofConiress, laid on the table 
at the close of the First Da/s Proceedings, vide ante, pp. 
16 and 58). 


From President^ Literary Association^ Coconada^ 

Asaociatioa regrets ite inability to send delegates. Sympathizes WXrmly with movoraont. 

From President of General Meeting at Santipore. 

At a raeetine of the people of Santiporo, hold yesterday, it was resolved that this meeting desiree 
to convey to the National Congress its entire sympathy with the objects of the Congress. 

From Chairman of Shillong Meeting, 

Public Meeting, Shillong, exf)re88 complete symiwthy with National Congress. 

• • Fvoin Secretary f Bnlsar Arya Sahha. 

Sabha entirely sympathizes in proceedings of National Congress at Calcutta* 

*• * ^*rom President, Central Indih Association, 

We have delegated Messrs. Mohendranath Chatterjoo and Q-angaram Choonilall, and have fullest 
iiympatliy \fith objects of Congress. 

From Desai Kahanrai Ilulcoomatraij President, Broach Association* 

Accept onr sincerest sympathy in the cause the Congress has at heart. Broach wishes success to 
^our patriotic lal|pui!^. • ^ 

From Secretary^ Vidya^hivarkani Sabha^ Vizianagram, 

Sabha heartily sympathizes with National Congros^. 


From Secreiary*of Lok SaVlgraha Sabha, Veerurngaum, 

General Meeting desireif to express deep sympathy with Congress work. Empowers Dhruva 
'epresent them, * ^ • • • • 

• f 

From Tlonotary Preshie^itf Baraset Association, 

Express Association’s hearty sympathy with the objects of tlie'Natfional Congress, and its deaireHo 
npve Government foj the.8everal rofi^ms in the administration whi(!ll havo become necessary. 

From President of the Oriental Debating SoUety, Mombadevie, 

^lle Oriental Debating Society heartily 8ym*pathize8 with the Congress. 

• ’ * 

/rorp the Secrttary of the Patriotic Association, Trichinopoly, . 

Please convey to the Chairman of .the Congress* the deep regret wJ feel at our in- 
ibility to be present, and kindly offer our warmest thanks Ijo all the members of the Oonj^’ess for the 
leep interest they have shown in meeting together to advocate the cause of th« dumb millions of our 
jouutrymen. We heartily wish the Congress every success. 

From RaiBiika Charan Mittra, Vaqueely Dibrugarh, 

Entire Indian community, Dibrugarh, have full sympathy with, and highly appreciate importance 
)f, l^atioual Cougresa to be held at Calcutta on 27th December, and following days. 

Fron^ (unintelligihle) Sabha, Mangalore* 

)uth Canara wishes success to %ndeavours<oF the National Congress. Long live India. 

(And a number of similar Messages fPCh minor Associations all over the country.) 

From Maharajah of Durbhangah* 

Kegret very much my inability to attend the Meeting of the National Congress owing to ill- 
health, but wish it every success ; hope some practical scheme will be resolved upon about the best way 
to develop the natural resources and utilize tjie dormant capital of the country. It is indeed a 
phappy thing for natives to see representatives from all parts of the country assembled togethfer to discuss 
the future advancement of India. Only a few years ago such a thing could not even be arejimt of, and 
sincerely hope something practical wiW be to encourage trades and manufai^res iu the 

country. 



From Eardlty Norton, Eiq., BarrUler-at-Lav), Madrat. 

Btgret inability Attend Meeting thia year. Grateful for invitation. Accept awnronce, varmett 
(lOpatby in your work. , 

From Bramhamoyi Ddya, Sdbrool, vU Madhanagar, 

Heard all about the National Congreea. Accept tbe bleasiugs of an old Hindu widow. I bleu 
you^and pray your tbia union might laat for ever. 

From Rajah of NUambur, Midlaporam. 

Begnt notice received too late ; anxious to ahare in the undertaking in which fully aympathize. 

(And a great number of similar messages, from all kinds of people, expressing sympathy, 
sending good wishes or blessings, or explaining non-cUtendanoe tn eanseqaence of sidknese, deaths 
of relatives, and a variety of causes.) 

( Also numerous letters like the follotoing.) 

No. 1873. 


Fabjoab AesociiTioir OmcE, 

47, SiNGATToiA, Dacca. 
The 26th Deoemher 1886. 


To 

Thb SBCRETABI to ms NATIONAL CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 

Bbiiisb Ibdia:|^ Abbooiatioit Boobs, 

Calcutta. 

Sib, 

I Date the honor, on behnlf of the Parjocr Asaociation, Dacca, to inform you that it exprewea 
ita cordial sympathy with the objects aAiid tlie aspirations of the National Congress about to be held 
in Calcutta. The Association has entire confidence in the Congress, auck hopes that the important 
question of the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils of this country, on a represeutativp basis, will 
receive the greatest attention of the Congress. The Parjoar Association wishes the Congress a 
happy and successful issue. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sib, ' 

Yours most faithfully, 

SATIS CHANDEA GH08E, 

, Honorary Secretary, P, . A, 

(Notices of Departure of delegates.') 

t 

“ Tlu Tribum ” </ T/ahm'e says 

" Six Lahore delegates to the National Congress of Calcutta left this station by the evening mail of 
the 23rd instant. A large number of native gentlemen iu8ombl\id on the Station platform to see them 
off ; and the, train carrying them left the stetiou amidst loud and euthusiostac hurrahs.” 

Ex Mirror." 

Ahmedabad telegram says: " The Guaerat delegates, representing the various towns and sta- 
tions^ started on the^22ad instatit for the National Congrets. There was a great demonstration at the rail- 
way station; where garlands and flowers wece showered on them. Many people attended at the station to 
wish thorn a happy journey.” 

Ex Mirror." 

A telegram from Lucknow says 

“ A large and influential gathering of citizens of Lucknow of d.I classes accompanied the delegates 
notwithstanding the hour of their departure to the Bailway Station, and despatched them with 
hearty good wishes and entbusiastio cheers. 

(And many similar notkes oppeared in the various Indian papers.) 



/cPPENDIX V. 


COMMED^TS OF THE FRESS. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

[“ The Indian Mirror 

The great demouBtratiou which took place yeator- 
diiy atternoon in tho Town Hall will never be 
Forgotten by the tliousanda who witnessed it. In 
the point of mere display of what may not inaptly 
be described as the national colors, the demonstra- 
tion must have exceeded the most sanguine 
c'xpectatious of even the most ardent among its 
promoters. But the event was not only a mere 
(iisplay-i-it was a solid fact and proof positive of tho 
wolding together of the different communities into 
an animated, hope-inspired and self-sustained whole. 
It was a pleasure to watch tlie upturned faces, as 
they glowed with the enthusiasm caught from the 
speakers. Congratulations were Hying from mouth 
to mouth, uud every one convoy ing the glad 

message to his neighbour that ho*had rejjized what 
be.would not have dared Of en to •hope for a very 
low years since. • And the fact is, indeed, hard to 
refllize. Just imagine uumerm|s reprosciitative^ of 
all Her ^Majesty’s Indian sulijects grouped together 
under one roof-w-Hindu, Rirsi, Mahomedun, Eu- 
rasian, ttiKh even ^Dnglish,— >and tho still more 
numerous castes and creeds, — their hearts beating 
together, their feelings tho same, their thoughts 
running to a common goal, — oven their very 
language the same,*~jimagine all this, and then open 
vour eyes, and y^u will fool the truth and force 
of the never trite sinfile of John Keats: — “ Imagi- 
nation is like Adam’s dream, he woke aiifl found 
it truth.” And thus what we had so long dreamed 
while we slept the sleep of inaction, Iftis become* 
reality, when we ha^o awakeped to action. 

The opening of tho Katioual Congress yesterday 
was, indeed, an event of whicli any^ctiuntry might bo 
])roud. It is also an event which will fill wiili 
undefined dread the enemies (tf Indian progVesa. It 
has been tho fushron with the'se people to remirul 
- us ever and anon thalpall ]1olitical agiP tion ih this 
country has boon in the Imnds qf luen who have 
nindoii jirofession of it, that ft has becMV in the 
iiaiuls of men with no stake in tho country, and 
that tho arisPicracy of tlie country, Kajahs, Zemin- 
ciars, and men of wealth* if not of light, had no 
sympathy with it. (Critics of this class must have • 
boen cruelly uudeccived yesterday, when tho largo j 
majority of tho dologatea were not only not proles- | 
sional agitators, but were actually men who must 
iiave made considerable sacrifico of time, comfort, 
iiud money for tho cause. Again, thciraon who took 
part in yesterday’s proceeding woi;p not professional 
* agitators whom school boys had come^to encore, 
Kor was it irresponsible youtili thatnvakoned tl^e 
susceptible audience^ to ringing aitd reiterated , 
applaujp. The speakers were men, whose hair liad^ 
wbitenfed with age. Old and jroung India Imd 
met tolconsider common objects. ’ I)r. Kajendralala 
Mittral represented that aristocratic body, the 
British Indian Association ; and rfs he spoke yester- 
day, one felt that that venerable figure represented 
something more than the aristocracy ; he represent- 
ed the wisdom and experience of ago, and he 
represented the learning both of West and East. 
Then there was the first J^ative goutlomau pf | 


Calcutta, IMiiharajjili Sir Jiitendro Moliun Tagore, 
the old man honored by his people and by his 
Sovereign. Tho Hou’blo Dudabhai NaOroji could 
not be considered young by any stretch of tli 0 
imagination. But, perhaps, tho most striking 
figure among the speakers was Baboo Joykisseu . 
hlookerjeef He spoke for some cousiderablo lirn^, 
ami the old man’s voice was very faint and low, yet 
iiilirmily and age had not prevented him from coming^ 
to the Town IJall, to speak encouraging words to tho 
delegates and to^the public who had come to wel- 
come them. The sight was most impressive, and 
will bo a great and useful lossou to much younger 
men. Now all those men have a stake and, some 
of them, a very largo stake in the country, ami 
are certainly not professional agitators. Among 
the delegates \vho spoke yesterday, and spoke with 
, great effect, was Niiwah Keza Ali Khan BaluKlur, 
a noblemau of note in Lucknow. Tall and slim, 
as he rose from his scat on the platform, the spccta- 
•lors grcelod him with ringing cheers. But the, 
mcHsnge of peace and good will he conveyeii from 
the Mflhoniedans of tho united provinces — the most 
important in India — to tlieir Hindu and other follow- 
snbjeets, was received with tumultuous ontliusiasm. 
Tliis nobleman repudiated the action of certain 
Bengal Mahomodans, and altogether his speech was 
a hearty and unstinted peacc-oH'oring ; and as such 
it was received with satisfaction and gratitude. 
That tlio vast majority of the Indian Mahomodans 
fully sympathised with the objects of tho (/engross 
was proved lator on when the President read the) 
telegraphic congratulations of tho Mahomodans of 
Hyderabad and of the whole of tho iJcccan, In- 
eleed, there wore Mahomedan delegates in the hall 
from all parts of India, not tho least among whom 
was Mr. liSlimatullali Mahomed ISyani, late Sherifi* 
ot‘ Bombay. It will bo seen that the Mahome- 
lana have acquitted themselves most creditably on 
tho day when the whole nation was on its trial, ^aiid 
its triumphant einorgence from this most severe 
ordeal may ho attributed to a very appreciable e.vTent 
to the hearty co-operatioii of tho Maltornodans. 

The tone of yesterday’s proceodiugs was un- 
exceptionable. There was absolutely no^iing in 
them to which the most pnn^unned Bahu\liobiHC 
could object. Unalloyed and afiectionato loyalty 
to tho Throne, enthusiastic veneration for'* the 
Queen, these wore displayed continuously throogh- 
out the afternoon, A lithe great virtues of English- 
men were freely admitted, and ungrudgingly ex- 
tolled, And ^tr. Dudabhai Naoroji nianugcd to 
raise a cheer even for Lord Dufforin. This little 
fact abundantly testifies to the good temper and 
sense of the mooting, and tho probable bias of tho 
future dtdiberations of the (jongresB. Tho fact is 
tliat the people of India are loyal to the backbone. 
We take and give hard blows. EnglishmcMi kiss 
and make friends with Ihrasbqd adversaries. We 
have learnt the genial lesson from our masters. 
Aud if we find it our duty, a little oftenor than ia|^ 
agreeable to us, to say bitter things of English rule 
in some* of its aspects, none the less do we love to 
dwell ou its brighter side, The pet/ple of India 
had met yesterday to consider some of the darker 
aspects of this rule. But when, askdd by the 
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Preftidentif they were disloyal, because they u^ade 
^ertaia demands, an indip:nnnt thundering; no ** 
rumble4|for many seconds in the huaje hall. And 
AS ^for their loyalty, its depth may be judged when 
they cheered even Lord Dufferin. 


TH^i: SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

[ Br A. Bombay Di5leoa.te.] 

Tebteiii)a.t’8 monster meetinji; in the Town Hall 
ought to be registered in the annals of British India 
AS unique of its kind. There may have been, 
perhaps, for all we know, more crowded meetings in 
that noble hall in times past, where the voice of 
wisdom and the charms of eloquence Iftive united 
to make Native demonstrations for political objects 
I a grand success. And it is possible to imagine that 
in times to come, equally successful meetings will 
be held for purposes the most beneficent for the 
weal of the State at large. But never, perhaps, 
for another half a century to come will there 
congregate an audience at once so intelligent, so 
instinct with moderation, so unbounded in its 
enthusiasm, so throbbing with the generous pul- 
sations of national life, and withal so hopeful of 
the ultimate political emancipation of their race as , 
the one that gathered yesterday aftennoon iu the 
hall of the metropolis of the Empire, under the 
presidency of a true and devoted sou of India, and 
one of the most unselfish and honored patriots that 
the country has produced during the last fifi^ years. 
Whether we think of the various nationalities that 
were grouped in that hall, men of every caste and 
community, of every shade of/>pinion, or whether 
we take into cousideration the representatives which 
each Town, District and Province sent forth to 
deliberate on questions of common weal, one cannot 
Jiclp remarking that the time and the occasion were 
unique. The meeting marks a distinct epoch in the 
history of our Indian communities. It is the 
lierald of coming events — events still in the wodih 
of time, but which are sure to take plnco at tlie 
])Coper moment, and with tlio happiest of results. 
The burning words m which Macauljiy concluded, his 
great speecli, fifty-three years ago, have been verified. 
It is in reality the dawn of that proud da]f, ” 
wl^ch he forecast with the iiistbict,of Iho seer-— a** 
day to be proud of not only fo^llndia but for , 
England. It is an event in which every genuine *1 
Englishman should rejoice. For it is the^happy result I 
of that beneHcent policy of education whicli our 
rulers laid down in 1854. As the Hon’ble Mr. IJada- 
bhai -JJitbroji reminded the meeting, India is a trust 
whicl/Frovideude luyi* reposed in the Britislvfor the 
benefit of the Indian races. And this meeting may 
faifly be pointed out ns an example of the honest 
and liberal spirit in which that trust has been 
hitherto discharged. If we are now agitating for 
greater political freedom in the coiistitutibnal man- 
ner we are now doing, our rulers must remember 
how fur we have falsified tho alarmists iu their own 
ranks, men of narrow vision and still narrower 
spirit, men steeped iu selfishness and prejudices, men 
who are never tired of proclaiming on the liouse-top^ 
that by giving knowledge to the Indians they aro * 
giving them power which they will rather abuse than 
U!<e. Have not Indians, guided by the knowledge, 
which English literature and English history impart, 
learned to make proper use of the freedom of speech 
ao long granted to them ? Who could deny, after 
hearing the words of moderation and wisdom, 
which fell from thWips of two such veteran poli- 
ticians B'* Bajendrnlala Mifctra and the Hoti’ble 
Dadabhai N(^’)roj'i, that Indians of liberal educa- 


tion are in every way fit for greater political free- 
dom P I am fully convinced that had there been 
present at the meeting those severe critics, who, in 
season and out of season, have been^ vainly vociferat- 
ing that wo are not yet far removed from our state 
of pupilage, and therefore, unfit for a larger poli- , 
tical freedom, they would have found ample reason to 
modify their views. Nay, I go a stop further, and 
say that they would have acknowledged with all 
the sterling honesty characteristic of Buglishmeu 
that we had fully made out our case to participate 
more largely in tho government of tho country, 
and to represent in tho Councils of the Empire the 
true wants and wishes of our people. Thus, tho 
reforms which the President enumerated us be- 
ing now necessary for the better government of 
the country are reforms which would, if granted, 
tend rather to strengthen than undermine the 
British Indian Empire. As Sir Charles Trevelyan 
sagaciously observed half a century ago, of us Indians, 
‘‘so far from having the idea of driving the 
English into the sea uppermost in their minds, they 
have no notion of any improvement, but such as 
rivets their connection with the Euglish, ami makes 
them dependent on English protection and instruc- 
tion.** Thus the reforms, which we are now ad- 
vocating, have, for thair foundation, mutual benefit 
and goo(^ will. .These two poijits, 1 think, were 
very well brought out, by Mr. Dadabhni in his 
speech; and it is to be hoped they* will be i^ad 
in^the light and in the spjpit in which he candidly 
placed them beforb the meetly*. Altogether the 
two addresses were moot ndmirablo, and ain^> sinje to 
commend themselves to tlio jud^gment of every right- 
thinking Englishman, who has at hearif the genuine 
welfare of our countrymen and his own. It is also to 
be hoped that the ituportaut and authentic iaforma- 
tion which Mr. Dadabhai communicated to tho 
meeting witli regard to the sefitiii'ents ami feelings 
which the Viceroy cherished *to\Viipds us, will tend 
th disabuse the mind of many a sceptic, who has 
hitherto viewed all actions emanating from tlnit 
exalted personage as retrogressive or distinctly 
injurious to the interests of the Indians. It is need- 
ful at this juncture thitt our people should disabuse 
their minds of erroneous impressions and projudices 
A-bo those latter'ill-foumlod or weD-foumied. Mutual 
toleraiiefi ami confidence are most essential for a 
consummation of 'some of those pressing reforms 
which havG^beeu long .siuc^ in the air. Without 
tlmse*^we shml be able, to achieve notliiug; the second 
rational Congress #vill, it is to bo hoped, show by 
its deliberations during the next three days how 
far it is wort^^y df being respected by our rulers, 
ami how far it is a duty on their part in return to 
comply with some of its most reasonable demands. 


THE NEXT CALCUTTA CONGRESS. 

Opinion/' Bomiap,] 

Tick aunivoraiyry of the great national movement, 
which wi.s inaugurated last year, and wbi(jh first 
riune to a head in-* this city has arrived, and the 
National ptfiagress meets this year at Calcutta. The’ 
Bombay Presidency Association has ckosen its 
^legates for the’' great assembly, and all tin* public 
bodies throughout the country will do the sime, and 
there will assemble at Calcutta during thelensuing 
Christmas a gartering as remarkable for its re- 
presentative cbaractei\AS for the capacity and ability 
/>£ its collective members. The delegates from 
Bombay show mimes, which are not only represon- 
’tative of the Presidency, but some of whom would* 
Jbe gladly accepted as their representatives by any 






